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1914—-A. Bum anaes 


. UR years ago the sy tints Soild Gao, pas- 
_[% séd into the hands of its present 
™- owners. During this same time 
many other automobile manufac- 

- turers have come and gone—flared up 
gn . Butour ess has not only 

tisoemanedl, ut strong 

have in- 
ons. In the last four 


healthy. Each year our sales 
greased by 

2 arg Hameed accomplished more, done 
” » alorser usiness and given the farmer 


money than any other 
© setomobile manufacturer in the world. 
All this is a matter of record. 
' . __. This is going to be our banner year. 
f, We are producing 50,000 cars, and the 
' argest ion of - great output is go- 
_ fing to the American farmer. 


_ Farmer’s Now Using 
~~ Overlands 


‘The farmer nsumes more automo- 
biles and more Overlands thaf all the 
test of the world put together. Today 
65,000 egy neered ee iving co woe ee 
~ service on Am s and ranches. 
And | if ever “nm automobile must 
deliver” it’s on or around the farm. 

_» One of our largest western distribu- 
has contracted for 5, 000 Overlands. 
is is significant and typical of the 

take more if we could 


65,000 





Like as not your nearest n bor 
owns an Overland. Ask ‘2m e’ll 
tell you of its all around ability and 
economy. 

We repeat, 1914 is going to be our 
bumper year. Never before has the 
farmer shown such keen appreciation of 
the Overland as he is doing right now. 
Never before has he so thoroughly 
realized that we are actually giving 
more car for less money than any other 
manufacturer in the business. 


And why not P 


Larger In Every Respect— 
But Lower In Price 
Look at the car—read the big speci- 


fications—see the low price. 


A wheel base as long as on most 
$1200 cars. 

A motor as large and as powerful as 
the power plant in most $1200 cars. 

A car as large sooner ead comfort. 
able as most $1200 

Tires as large as you find on the 
average $1200 car 

Electric lights—even under the dash 
—deep upholstery, an unusually heavy 
frame, a large steering wheel, Timken 

and Hyatt bearings, three-quarter floating 


Read The Big Specifications 








Completely Equipped. f.0.b. Toledo 


Overland Year 


, rear axle, a jeweled Stewart Specdometer 


—all the same oy pee features you 
on the average $1200 


The body is ais with graceful 
cowl dash and flush U doors with con- 
wees hinges. Everything right up-to- 

2, 


The car is finished in that canialt- 
cent dark Brewster green, trimmed 
with polished nickel and aluminum. It 
could not be maé@e prettier. It could 

t be made more striking if it cost 


Our price $950— 
Others Must Charge $1200 


To duplicate this car any other fac- 
tory would have to charge you $1200 and 
more. Our price because we are 
the largest producers and can effect the 
greatest number of manufacturing econ- 
omies. And you save the difference. 


This is the car one is demand- 
ing. See it before you buy. See how 
economical it is on gas, oil and tires. 








Get in touch with the nearest Over- 
land dealer. There is one near you. 


Write us for a handsome 1914 cate- 
logue. Please address Dept. 54 


114-inch wheelbase Cowl dash 
floating Brewster green body, 


rear " nickel and ‘aluminum 
33 x 4 Q. D. tires trimmings 


With electric starter and generator $1075—f. o. b. Toledo 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Mohair top, curtains and beet 
Rain-vision, Clear-vision 
windshield 


Manufacturers of the famous Garford and 
Willys-Utility Trucks. 


Fall information on request. 
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“* Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’--Washington 
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Peach Situation in Western New York 


Vast Acreage Makes Crop Harvest and Transportation Difficult--Overproduction Imminent---Railway Must Increase 
Equipment to Keep Pace with Output~-Growers’ Exchange Solves Marketing Problems---Discussed 
by S. J. T. Bush Before Mass Meeting of Monroe County Farm Bureau at Rochester 


+ 

HAVE been engaged in peach 

growing for a good many years and 

have, perhaps, been moderately 
successful, but a very large part of my suc- 
eess has been due to. the fact that my 
orchards are located in one of the most 
favored sections in the United States. Soil 
and climatic conditions are perfect, and really 
anyone so favored could hardly make a fail- 
ure. For 30 years we have never had a 
complete failure, though on ,two or three 
eccasions the crop has been light, as regards 
one or two varieties. The prices also have 
uniformly been good, with perhaps two or 
three exceptions. Even in these years the 
peach crop paid better than any other crop 
on the farms. One can make money raising 
peaches at 25 cents. a basket, but not get rich 
very fast at such prices. 

The vast increase in the number of trees 
planted in the past few years and the appar- 
ent adaptability of the Elberta peach to a 
wide range of varying soil conditions has 
greatly changed the peach growing proposi- 
tion. It is a fact, that from now on, if we 
should have-a full crop of peaches in all sec- 
tions of the country any year, it would not 
pay us in New York state to harvest the fruit. 
With the vast acreage in the 


200,000 baskets of peaches rotted on the trees 
in Niagara county alone, as was shown in the 
sworn testimony at the hearing in Rochester 
last February. 

I utter a warning now. Unless the New 
York Central continues to bnild refrigerator 
cars and improve its transportation facilities 
generally, we are likely in a year or two to 
be face to face with a worse situation than 
confronted us in 1912. The increase in plant- 
ing of all kinds of fruits has kept pace with 
the planting of peaches, and the tonnage now 
handled is but a drop in the bucket to what 
it will be 10 years from now. I hope the 
railway officials fully appreciate this fact, and 
that they will be prepared to furnish proper 
and adequate transportation facilities when 
the time comes, but there must not be 
any delay. 


Peach Growing Highly Specialized 


The growing of peaches, when properly con- 
ducted, is a business and it requires all the 
brains, all the patience, all the care, and some- 
times all the money a man has to carry it on 
successfully. To be a successful peach grower, 
a man must know how to prune his trees, how 
and when to spray them, how and when to 


man who depends wholly on commercial fer- 
tilizer for his orchards, or any other part of 
his farm for that matter, is making a very 
serious mistake. If I could get all the barn- 
yard manure and all the good cover crops I 
need, I would not buy a pound of commercial 
fertilizer, .with the possible exception of 
nitrate of soda as a top-dressing for meadows 
and pastures and wheat in the spring. I am 
not advocating barnyard manure for peach 
orchards. Some have used it without any 
apparent bad results. It is considered dan- 
gerous by many. With the right kind of 
cover crop-to plow under in the spring and 
proper cultivation afterwards, you will need 
mighty little else, and probably you would 
have to eliminate the cover crop occasionally. 
A peach grower should walk through his 
orchard once each week during the summer, 
and be on the lookout constantly for the 
various ills the peach tree is heir to. The 
“grubbing”’ of the tree is one of the most 
important and essential things and should be 
done thoroughly at least once each season—- 
in May. The grubs must be removed or they 

will ruin the trees in short order. 
Every diseased peach tree should be pulled 
out and burned the moment yellows show wp. 
Don’t try to save part of the 





South and the west, and with 
improved transportation and 
refrigeration from there, the 
people in this section would be 
surfeited by the time our New 
York crop was ready for mar- 
ket. Peach growers are fac- 
ing a serious problem. The 
past season fairly illustrated 
this, as while in New York the 
crop on the trees in most sec- 
tions was only about 50% of 
the previous year, yet there 
Were sO many more trees in 
bearing we actually had more 
peaches than in 1912. 

In the peach belt along the 
shore of Lake Ontario, the 
most favored section, the New 
York Central handled about 
4500 cars in 1913, an increase 
over 1912 of about 1000. cars. 
When you consider. that -in 
many sections of the state the 
crop was practically a com- 








tree, which does not appear to 
be affected, as the disease, 
after it once appears, will 
spread very rapidly and the 
entire tree will be affected in 
a short time and before the 
fruit is ready to harvest. There 
ought to be a strict law and a 
rigid enforcement of it, to 
protect the peach grower from 


his careless neighbor. Many 
diseased peach orchards in 
this state should have been 
pulled up root and branch 
long ago and burned. ‘They 
are a menace to the entire sec- 
tion wherever they are 
located. The man who will 


not properly look after these 
things should be forced to do 
so, or severely punished by 
the state. 

I am often asked what is 
the best variety of peach to 
plant, but I do not feel free, 








plete failure—for instance, 

along the Falls branch of. the 

New York Central, several stations that in 
1912 shipped 100 cars or more have only. eight 
or 10 cars this year—these figures are some- 
thing more than interesting. 

The short peach crop in Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana, with better distribution—New 
York peaches being shipped to.330 markets in 
1913, compared with 275 in 1912—together with 
the fact that the Elberta can be held success- 


fully in cold storage and that hundreds of. 


cars were so held, “saved our bacon”’ the past 
season. Had the growers not gotten after the 
New York Central last winter, through the 
public service commission, and secured the 
building of 2000 new refrigerator cars last 
summer, the crop could not have been 
handled, and we would have been up against 
it worse than in 1912, when, for lack of cars, 





Good Specimens of the Ray Peach 


thin his fruit, if it is too heavy on certain 
varieties. _He should know his soil and what 
it needs to nourish and sustain the trees prop- 
erly. He should know the relative value, 
their bearing and carrying qualities of varie- 
ties. I would not recommend the planting of 
but one variety, as it sametimes happens that 
one year Elberta, for example, will be very 
light and Crawford heavy, while possibly the 
next year this will be reversed. I think on 
the other hand that it is not good policy to 
plant many varieties. In my opinion, the man 
who raises any kind of fruit on a carlot basis 
has a distinct advantage over the man who 
perhaps raises more fruit, but who cannot 
luad solid cars.of any one variety. 

The question of fertilizer for our peach 
orchards is a vital one. In my opinion, the 


either to advise the planting 

of a particular variety or of 
planting at all. This is a grave question, but 
the peach business has been overdone—the 
planting of all kinds of fruit for that matter. 
We know what the result will be any year 
we have a full crop in all sections. Our only 
hope lies in the probability that this will 
rarely happen. We along the lake are more 
likely than some other sections to escape 
damage from frost, drouth, etc, and to profit 


through having a crop practically every year 


and consequently being able to benefit from 
high prices in the years when the crop is light. 

I believe .we in New York may be able to 
send our Elberta peaches to Europe success- 
fully if we pick them at the proper time, 
precool them, ship them under proper refrig- 
eration direct to the steamer, get them on 
the foreign markets promptly and realize sat- 











as of precooling peaches for ight 


‘3 potted condition, 


mént. The greatest losses sustained by the 


frigeration. If cars are properly iced and 
bsolutely cold, and the peaches have also 
- been thoroughly cooled when loaded, they will 
carry three times as far and arrive in first- 
usually without reicing, or 


but once at most: 


New. York state fruit growers are behind 


, ‘the times in the matter of sorting and packing 


their fruit. It would be better for the people 
of any community.tod get together, operate 2 
— packing plant, and have every basket 

of “fancy, * No | and No 2, peaches exactly 
like every other basket of the same grade. 
Tt is nmich cheaper to operate one large pack- 
ing house than 20 or 40 smaller ones, and it 
is absolutely the only means by which 2 uni- 
form pack may be obtained. There is no 
experiment about it—it has been tried suc- 
cessfolly in the west and the South, which 
have gradually stolen the markets away from 
us. It is high time the people of this state 
woke up to the nécessity of employing up-to- 
date methods which are honest as well as 
advantageous. 

Growers’ Exchange Now Doing Business 

A few of the fruit growers of western New 


” York, appreciating the need of better distri- 


bution of our products, as well as the advan- 
tages of an. honest, uniform pack and the 


‘absolute necessity of securing for ourselves 


évery dollar it is pessible to get of our prod- 


“ucts, a8 well as the advantage of combining 


in the purchase of all necessary supplies. for 
the proper conduct of our business, decided 
to form an organization—the Wastern fruit 


‘and produce exchange—for the sale and dis- 
; trfbution of the products of farms and 


orchards, an organization made up solely of 
growers for the benefit of growers. No dealer 
fs permitted.to own stock in the corporation. 
‘In spite of the prejudice against co-opera- 
tion, augmented as it was by the faflure of a 


_ so-called co-operative organization only a few 


* finely. 


months prior to our starting business last 
August, our exchange has been getting along 
We have sold peaches, apples, cab- 
bage, celery, lettuce, onions.and potatoes to 
the satisfaction of our members, and the out- 
look ts very bright. If the growers will give 
us their loyal. support we will make this 


™. exchange one of the most valuable agencies 


*e 


for the distribution and sale of farm products 
in this country. 


New York farmers and fruit growers, it is" 


high time to wake up. You have too long 
permitted yourselves to be used as footballs 


Fe kicked about and cheated by conscienceless 
_ speculators. 


You have your prosperity as 
well as your destiny in your own hands. Get 
together and stick together if you hope for 
the returns to which you are entitled. Grasp 
the opportunity which {s now offered you to 
secure through such an organization as the 
Basterr fruit and produce exchange, which 
has been organized for the sole purpose: of 
serving ~you, and which will become your 
organization the moment you join it. It will 
secure not only better prices for both what 
you sell! and what you buy, but better service 
from the transportation companies, the 
prompt collection of every just raflroad dam- 
age or overcharge claim, and become with 
your fellow farmers and fruit growers 2 
ewer im the business life of today. 


tents xiialubowen— 5 good way to get early 
cauliflower is to sow seed now, where the 
temperature is 50 to 55 degrees in the house, 


and when the plants have two or three true 


leaves transplant to a cold frame. From that 


_ they ean be transplanted in the garden as 
‘s00n as the ground ean be worked. 


— 


nN ipdeds @ ee Ce at 
long time under a strawstack. I used to keep 
it in this way. Later on I built an ice hotize. 
The ice keéps longer in an ite house than 


by the old method and is much easier to get 


at. I selected a lo¢éation near the farm. build- 
ings and where the building was shaded by 
several larger trees, being completely shaded 
during the summer afternoons. I-also exer- 
eised great care in selecting a well-drained 
spot. This is perhaps the most important 
point to consider in selecting a location. 

Our ice house is 14x16 feet with 10-foot 
posts. The construction is’ very simple yet 
desirable, and the cost was quite low, as we 
erected it ourselves. The bottom was cov- 
ered with 2 inches of small gravel, no cement 
or boards, as these do not make a satisfactory 
floor. The foundation, however, was made of 
conerete, to make a permanent base to keep 
studding up a few inches above the ground, 
as the floor is always wet and would rot them 
out in a short time. 


Tile Drain Used 

A small tile drain was laid around the 
entire building, just inside the foundation, 
with opening at one corner to drain off all 
surplus water coming from the pile of ice. 
The studding inside was lined with rough 
boards over tarred paper which made it air 
proof. The roof was covered with a good 
grade of pebbled tar paper and has not leaked 
a drop in six years, and as far as I can see, 
it will be good for many more years. On the 
outside we put on drop siding. 

The dead air spaces between siding and 
paper, and between studding, were left open at 
the top, so that the heated air could escape 
into the ventilators in the gable ends of the 
building. We left a small opening around 
the bottom, so the cool air could enter, the 
air space between siding and paper. This 
is also very important, as otherwise the hot 
air would not rise and escape. The purpose 
of the openings at gable ends is also to allow 
the air to pass freely over top of ice packing, 
otherwise a hot place would be found beneath 
the roof and would cause the pile to melt 
rapidly. 

The doors were built the same as the walls, 
but run up the entire length of the building 
and were cut in sections; this makes it much 
handier and better than to have a solid door 
all the way down. 

As a large per cent of iee melts, no matter 
how well taken care of, we always store 
away about twice as much as we need, and 
always have ice when winter comes around 
again. In packing the ice; we always select 
a cold day, when it is dry and brittle. After 
the second layer, we pour water over each 
layer thereafter, and in this way the pile 
freezes into one solid mass and will keep 
much longer, as the air cannot readily pass 
through the solid contents. Then we pack 
ordinary sawdust around the entire body and 
cover with the same material. The covering 
should be at least 6 inches spread over evenly. 


Old Town Meeting—The only hope of suc- 
eess in American self-government is the re- 
vival of the old New Efigiand town meeting 
in the schoolhouse. Nothing hasiever equaled 
the town meeting forthe developmént of 
civic responsibility and the spirit of co-opera- 
tion in the city.—[M. R., Ohio. , 


A Good Acreage of Corn, which means 
plenty of feed, and a good bunch of cattle, 
which means plenty of fertilizer for the land, 
together mean good crops and reasonable 
farm profits. 


More Ont of Farm Life-—Do we enjoy our 


opportunities? Do we have modern conven- 
fenees, modern equipment on our farm and 
in our home? No doubt we can betier afford 
some of the good things, but do we make 
use of them? Farm work is hard—the hard- 
est kind of work. . The farmer is entitled 
to every good thing. He is entitled-to the 


privilege of visiting his family. He is entitled 


hin! . read more, plan more 
and work léss would we tot be better off?— 
. Patterson. 


sbi ay ae 


MESSES ROSS OF DELAWABE UTILIZE HORSE BARNS 

Before the advent of the auto Evergreen 
stock farm in Sussex county, Del, made a 
specialty of Hackney horses. When the auto 
came into general popularity, however, 
profits In the horse business became so much 
reduced that Messrs J. J. Ross. & Son, the 
owners of this farm, disposed of their horses 
at public sale. “This left them with a large 
but empty set of buildings and -eonfronted 
by the question how to utilize such an equip- 
ment at a profit. 

What appeared the most feasible thing was 
the feeding of cattle during the winter. Prep- 
arations were, therefore, made to utilize the 
hay, corn stover and the corn grown on 
this 1000-acre farm in this way rather than 
sell these crops at ordinary market prices. 
Changes were promptly made in the barns 
and two cars of cattle purchased in Chicago 
during November, 1912. Messrs Ross per- 
sonally selected the animals because they 
were aiming for a special market and wanted 
none but steefs that would measure up to 
their requirements. 

From the time of their arrival untii the 
day of sale the animals each day received 
40 pounds of silage morning and evening. At 
noon they were fed roughage, crimson clover 
and timothy hay without stint: When on full 
feed they received four pounds of cottonseed 
meal mixed with each feed of silage. At ali 
times they had water within reach in abun- 
dant supply. In commenting on these rations, 
B. L. Ross, who had charge of the work, 
remarked: ‘We believe we would have made 
bigger gains had we substituted ground corn 
and cob meal with stock molasses for cotton- 
seed. meal fed with silage and crimson clover 
hay, provided ‘we gave no grain at noon. If 
the animals were to get graim at noon, they 
would fill up on it and not eat well at night.” 

When bought the six Hereford and 40 
Shorthorn steers weighed 48,640 pounds and 
cost, at $6.95 a 100-pounds, $3380.48. Freight, 
feed and shipment cost $138.59; commission, 
$20: traveling expenses, $150; cottonseed 
meal, seven tons at $35.80 a ton, $250.69; feed- 
ers’ wages for 18 weeks at $6 a week, $108; 
freight, commissions, et¢, after leaving the 
farm for market, $96. This makes a total 
cost of $4143.67. The animals sold for $5514.26, 
which méans -a balance of $1370.59 as .the 
result of 18 weeks’ work.. During the feeding 
period enough manure was produced to dress 
36 acres of cantaloups, equivalent to 10 cars 
of. city manure in quantity, but in quality 
worth double that amount. This quantity 
more than offset the cost of filling the silo. 

On arrival in market the herd weighed 
59,210 pounds, a gain of 10,570 pounds, or an 
average. of nearly 240 pounds each, or a gain 
of about 1% pounds each a day. Fifteen ani- 
mals, which weighed 20,150 pounds, or 1343 
pounds apiece, sold for $9.75 a 100 pounds. 
Another 15 weighing 19,230 pounds, or 1282 
apiece, sold at $9.25 a 100 pounds. Sixteen 
light ones weighing 19,830, or 1238 pounds 
apiece, also sold at $9.25. The average weight 
for the herd was 1057 pounds when bought 
and 1287 when sold. 

Messrs Ross were so well pleased with 
the results of this experiment, that they 
devoted a much larger area of their farm 
than usual to crops that would provide them 
with fodder amti roughage: They also made 
considerable alterations in their barns, so as 
to accommodate a much larger herd of feed- 
ers this winter. These preparations having 
been made they went to Chicago during 
November @nd purchased 70 two-year-old 
steers which they are feeding for the spring - 
market. What they have done and aré now 
doing can and should be duplicated, perhaps 


farmers in the eastern United States, - 
efally in Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
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Tractor F arming Has Become a N 









essity 


Scarcity of Farm Help and More Complete Tillage Principal Reasons—Tractors Now Adapted to Different Soils and 
Different Kinds of Farming~Small Tractors in Large Demand in the Humid Area and for Orchard Work Dry 


Sections Want Large Tractors~Do Farm Work Satisfactory for Roa 


RACTOR farming has 
_+# been made possible, or 
rather made neces- 
sary; for two princi- 
pal reasons: - First, 
the scarcity and high 
cost of hired help, and 
second, the necessity 
“for deeper and more 
The first 
reason, the. scarcity of farm help, has 
become .the mest .serious. problem .in, han- 
dling American farms. The young men 
who now grow up.on the farms either secure 
land for themselves by the time they are ready. 
to leave home, or they go to the city. The 
foreign laborer very frequently is not satis- 
fied to live in the country, preferring the 
factery. Even-if he does. consent to. assist 
with farming operations, he is often unskilled 
and very poor help. He seldom knows any- 
thing about the handling of machinery; and 
not a great deal about the handling of horses, 
so it has come about that farmers in the 
United States who require help outside of 
their own families, are, to be slangy, “up 
against” a very difficult problem. This has 
caused them to look into the feasibility of 
doing a considerable part of their work by 
machinery. Tractors have, therefore, become 
a@ necessity. 

At first the tractors were clumsy and not 
very easily handled. The fuel cost was high, 
and many of them were very heavy. When 
first introduced there was a lot of dissatis- 
faction, but as the necessity for them con- 
tinued to exist and, in fact, increased, manu- 
facturers set: to. work with a will to develop 
tractors suited to the various parts. of the 
country and to the production of the various 
crops. An immense advance has been made, 
It is no-7 not uncommon to find a tractor in 
the far west or Northwest plowing the land, 
pulverizing and compacting the seed bed, 
drawing the seeder, drawing the binder, run- 
ning the threshing machine and hauling the 
small grain to market. Out in that country 








Electric Wheel Tractor 
therough stirring.of the soil. 


where rainfall is comparatively scanty. and, 
the ground usually firm, with large farms 
predominating, the tractor does the best serv- 
ice. At-no time during the year is it impos- 
the _ tractor; 


sible. to. use that is, 





e to 





NE aaa. 


‘question. 


when. 


it is needed for “farming operations. 
The saving of men is tremendous. _ An 80- 
horse power tractor with the plows and har- 
rows that follow, is. usually handled by two 
or three men and will do the work of at 
least 40 horses. According to the.old plan 
with four horses attached to a gang plow or 
a disk, 10 men would be required. More- 
over, where the land is farmed on a large 
scale, the plowing can be done at a cost of 
from 50 to 80 cents an acre. Then when 
this is completed there are no horses ta feed 
during many months when they cannot pos- 
sibly be used. No men are required to take 
care of the horses during the winter season. 
Almost ever” operation on these big farms 
can be handled by the tractor. In addition 
to producing and harvesting the crops it can 
be used for running the silo maclincry for 
grinding feed, for sawing wood, for pumping 


‘water and for any other purpose for which 


power. is demanded. Tractors have been 
used in thfs comparatively dry country for 
many years. The large type, weighing from 
seven to 12 tons, and having immense tract- 
ive power, are the most popular. Out there 
also, farms are frequently very large and 
these big machines are exactly suited to 


“the conditions. 


Other Sections Also Use Tractors 


But these western farmers are not+the only 
ones who have: had difficulty in securing farm 
help. The farmers of Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Iowa and Ohio are confronted by 
exactly the same problem. Consequently they 
demand a tractor which is suited to their 
needs. Conditions here are entirely different. 
The rainfall amounts to from 36 to 42 inches. 
The winters are comparatively long and when 
spring arrives the soil is filled with moisture 
and is- usually. soft. The great bulk. of- the 
soil is a rich loam 2 or 3 feet deep, underlaid 
with clay. ‘In some sections it is-a compact 
gumbo;. while. in others clay predominates. 
Now any of these soils when saturated with 
moisture are very easily injured. The oper- 
ation ofa heavy tractor, such as is especially 
satisfactory in the Northwest, is out of the 
The manufacturers at first tried 
to convince these Mississippi valley farmers 
that the-heavy. tractor was what they needed. 
The result was that the sale of these machines 
was difficult and farniers were dissatisfied with 
them: to a cértain extent. True, they- could 
be used for summer and fall ploWing, when 
thé’ ground was dry ‘enough to prevent any 


Being Adaptable and Powerful the Usefulness of the Tractor in Farming Operations Is Ever Increasing 


The illustration No 1, the Kinnard-Haines tractor, is a’ large 

outfit at close range, showing the gang of plows which it easily pulls 
‘through the soil, while No 3 illustrates Hilder tractors, which do 
. the work of many men and teams. - No 2 ghows the Emerson-Brant- 
; ‘am tractor, the Big Four 30 in action in a grain field, making 
issih / complete harvesting operations in a short time. 
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corn cutter! 
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a horse and buggy; 


d Building—By Clarence A. Shamel 


injury from compacting. Of course, they can 
be used for threshing, for running silo 
machinery and the like, but it was seldom 
possible to use them -for spring plowing or 
the seeding of spring crops. 

So it came about that manufacturers again 
went to work to develop a tractor that would 
be powerful enough to draw a certain num- 
ber of plows and yet much lighter than the 
original types. There was some trouble with 
these at first, for everybody failed to recog- 
nize that to have an immense tractive force 
an engine must have weight, so that when a 
comparatively light engine was attached to 
eight or 10 or 12 plows, it would not work. 
The next step was to cut down the number 
of plows. This seemed to reduce the efii- 
ciency of the engine, but modern inventions 
have made it possible for one or two men to 
operate a small tractor, take care of a plow 
with harrows attached and in this way do 
the work of 10 to 12 horses. An immense 
number of these light tractors are now-on 
the market and many of them are very sat- 
isfactory. That there is a great field for 
these small tractors, must be admitted by 
anyone familiar with the present farming 
situation. Not only are they now used in 
general farm operations, but especially 
designed types have given the best of satis- 
faction in cultivating orchards, not only in 
the great west, but in the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri and Ohio valleys and in the orchards 
of New York and New England. Even in 
Illinois, where there is usually an abundance 
of moisture, and where the soil is either a 
rich loam or a clay loam, these light tractors 
are becoming very popular. 

H. J. Sconce down in Vermilion county, 
Hil, has been using a tractor for several years. 
He finds it very profitable. He begins early 
in the spring and uses it for seeding his oats 
crop. In this part of the United States the 
ground is not plowed for oats. The seeder 


is attached to the tractor and this is fol- 
lowed by disks. The field is seeded and 
disked’ lengthwise, then disked crosswise. 


Sometimes he gives it more treatment than 
this; depending upon the character of the soil. 
He uses it‘also for spring plowing, provided 
the season is right. Then, just as soon as 
his small grains are removed, the tractor 










The perpetual foot principle is illustrated in Figure 4 by the 
Lambert tractor with steel hoof. 
car, but never really thinks of using lines for driving as with 
but look at illustration No 5, 
and see this controlled by lMnes—truly. a borseless 
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Wallis ‘Tractor 


is put to work breaking the stubble. He thus 
has ‘his fall plowing done before the freezing 
Weather comes in and after that uses his 
engine for -all sorts of purposes. A heavy 
tractor could not be handled in this way. 


A Montana Experience 


Out in Cascade county, Mont, William 
MeInnis has a heavy tractor, and after careful 
study of his problem, decided on buying one 
with very large wheels. He believes the size 
of the wheels is an inyportant factor in plow- 
ing or working in the fields during wet 
Weather. He finds that he can pull through 
much softer ground with less trouble than 
if the wheels had been narrow. In his work 
in Montana he finds that it cost him about 

80 cents-an acre to plow with the tractor. 
He threshed his entire crop of small grain 
“and did not have a particle of trouble. He 
believes that a great deal of success in 
handling tractors is to know how to operate 
them. The first thing for the beginner to learn 
is to know the engine by its sound. Just as 
soon as any little thing is out of order, the 
sound will tell the tale. He also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that it is absolutely necessary 
to have plenty of water in the radiator. He 
has found that five gallons will keep his 
radiator well filled for a day’s work. In 
Mr McInnis’ opinion, no man with a farm 
ranging in size from 400 to 4000 acres can 
afford to be without a tractor. For plowing 
he uses six 14-inch plows and has two disks 
behind these. He plows his ground from 4 
to 6 inches in depth. 

The low-down tractors designed especially 
for orchard work are fillir a very distinct 
heed. It is difficult to operate a cultivating 
machine in an orchard with horses so as 
not to injure the trees or disturb the fruit 
on the lower branches. With these small 
tractors this difficulty is largely overcome. 
The tractor itself is close to the ground, then 
the cultivating implements are so attached 
as to extend out under one side. These, of 
eourse, like the disk, are acme cultivators, 
only about 2 to 2% feet high, and with them 
the soil can be disturbed right up to the trunk 
of the tree. Not only do the orchardists of 
~ the great west employ these machines, but the 
fruit growers of Ohio, Pennsylvania and New 
York have lately become interested and 
bought freeiy of this kind. Sometimes a 
neighborhood will pool its money. and buy a 
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Aultman-Taylor Tractor 


which will do the orchard work of 
or more people. In the heavy clay 
these older states it is possible to 
stir the ground very thoroughly and quite 
deeply. Here is where the tractor helps out 
very nicely. 

An ltowa farmer, G. H. Hempsted of Ida 
county, decided he would like to have a 
tractor to use in operating his big farm: He 
has something like 1200 acres, most of it in 
cultivation. .On a farm of this size de decided 
that a 20-40 gas tractor would be about right. 
This cost him $2200, and the plows about 
$600 more. For harrowing and disking he 
used the implements that had been employed 
on the farm when horse power was used 
exclusively, so that the outfit itself was not 
so very expensive. He decided. he would get 
a medium-sized tractor rather than a very 
large one, feeling that as he lived “in the 
humid region the light tractor would be 
available more days during the year than if 
a very heavy machine had-—been purchaséd. 
He has had it now for three years and is 
exceedingly well pleased: He does not use 
it as much as he would where the rainfall 
is scant and the fields moressolid. 

He begins in the spring and uses it for 
seeding his oats. Hiseoais are practically 
always seeded on corn ground. The stalks 
have usually been pastured outepretty well 
by allowing horses and cattle to run in the 
fields. Behind his engine he attaches two 
seeders and two disks. The engine handles 
these very nicely. He goes over the field 
first with the seeder and disks, driving the 
same way that the last year’s corn crop 
was planted. As soon as he has finished this 
work he takes off the drills and attaches a 
couple of smoothing harrows behind the disks. 
He then goes crosswise of the field. Ordi- 
narily this treatment is sufficient to cover 
the oats to the required depth. 

If, however, for any reason the ground does 
not work up well enough, he goes over the 
ground a third time, this time going in the 
same direction as he did when he went over 
the field the first time. If the ground is 
solid enough he at once begins to plow for 
corn. While he does a great deal of fall 
plowing, there is always some ground, of 
course, that must be turned over in the spring. 
During the last three years he has been able 
to do about two-thirds of his spring plowing 
very nicely. The remaining third he had to 
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Minneapolis Steel Oil Tractor 


do with horses, because heavy rains came 
and made the ground too soft for the use 
of the tractor. . 


Valuable for Road Grading 


The next work for which he used the 
tractor was the smoothing up and leveling of 
the roads. He hitches a road grader behind the 
engine and with it patches up the crown of 
the road very rapidly. This he usually does 
in spring, just as soon as the roads are dry 
enough to make this possible. Out in that 
country most of the roads are still without 
gravel or stone of any kind and this earth 
grader works very well. He uses this during 
the summer, just as often as he finds it 
necessary to operate in order to keep the 
roads level and able to shed the water which 
falls. Asa consequence, the roads over which 
Mr Henfpsted operates are seldom in poor con- 
dition. In the late summer if there is any 
part of the road that needs particular atten 
tion he gives this, usually along in August. 
"There is then sufficient time for compacting 
the surface before bad’ weather comes in 
early winter. - : 

Of course, he cannot use his tractor for 
cultivating the corn and only during the last 
year has he used it for harvesting. He found 
that by securing the proper kind of a hitch 
he could attach three four-horse binders and 
operate them very nicely. His small grain 
fields happen to be of pretty good size, so 
that the outfit harvested from 50 to 60 acres 
a day. It took one man to run the engine 
and one man each to operate the binders, 
four in all. Then it required about six to 
eight men to do the shocking. Mr Hempsted 
believes that when the grain stands up mod- 
erately well, he can use his tractor for pull- 
ing the binders with much more satisfaction 
than he can with using horses. Small grain 
harvesting usually comes during hot weather 
and drawing an 8-foot, binder is heavy work 
for horses. 

The next work was for fall plowing. 
Mr Hempsted usually threshes from the shock. 
He plans to put his grain through the 
machine at the earliest possible moment, so 
after it has stood two or three weeks in the 
field and is thoroughly dried out he begins 
threshing. After threshing he at once puts 
a tractor at work and plows the stubble fields, 
no matter whether he is to put these fields 
in fall wheat, or is to plant them to corn 








Pioneer Tractor 


the following spring. This is a great help, 
as it lessens the amount of work that must 
be done in early spring. Moreover, an immense 
amount of ground can be rapidly turned over 
with this tractor. Last summer the season 
was exceedingly dry for a little while, but in 
spite of this, fall plowing went forward with- 
out any trouble. The tractor can operate 
plows in much harder ground than can 
horses. Mr Hempsted, of course; used his 
tractor for running a threshing machine and 
later -in the fall, when corn shelling time 
arrived,. he has always used it for shelling 
corn. He has two silos and the silo machin- 
ery is operated by the tractor. Last fail as 
the ground was very dry, he decided to see 
if he could use it in cutting his corn. He 
attached two corn binders behind it and 
found that it worked very well. It must be 
remembered, however, that the growth of 
corn was not as large as usual, but it stood 
up remarkably well. Many seasons it would 
probably be difficult to use it for this pur- 
pose. Mr Hempsted is very well pleased with 
his tractor. 


More Illinois Experience 


Over in the western part of Illinois, where 
the soil is a rich loam, underlaid with clay, 
the use of the tractor is becoming more and 
more common. Three years ago J. M. Smith 
in Henry county bought a 20-40 gas tractor; 
that is, a 20-horse power at the drawbar. He 
has a 1500-acre farm, raises annually about 
600 acres of corn, 500 acres of oats, 100 acres 
of wheat and has 300 acres in clover and 
meadow and the remainder in pasture. He 
Las used his tractor for plowing and disking 
cats ground, pulling ridges and grading roads. 
He plows about 25 acres a day, operating 10 
hours, or an average of 22 a day for 
a week’s run. 

As near as he has been able to figure by 
keeping accurate. accounts, the plowing of 
cld ground cost him. 85 cents an acre. .The 
disking cost him about 20 cents an acre. In 
this is figured the interest on the investment 
and the cepreciation of the machinery. He has 
done considerable spring plowing, especially 
during a dry season. When it happens to be 
very wet he cannot use: the tractor so freely, 
but by doing an unusually large amount of 
fall plowing, he is able to reduce the spring 
plowing to the minimum. During the. fall 
of 1913, with no freezing weather to speak 
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Strite Tractor 


7, he 
all his stubble ground, all the clover ground 
which he intends to devote to corn next year, 
but in addition plowed much of his corn land. 


not only plowed 


Some of this will be plahted to corn next 
season and some will be seeded to oats, 
although it is a common practice to seed oats 
without plowing in the spring. 

For plowing he uses two :aen, one to oper- 
ate the engine and the 
other to operate the 
plows. He 
engineer $2 a day and 
his helper $1.50 a day. 
Both of board 
themselves. He hes 
used his tractor to the 
limit of extent in 
hauling grain to mar- 
ket, but in his local- 
ity the grain has to 
be hauled up an ele- 
vator and dumped. 
Consequently he 
to use a team for this 
and finds it rather in- 
convenient, although 
it is profitable. 

On being asked 
what he considered 
some of the chief ad- 
vantages of a farm 
tractor, Mr Smith 
stated that it enables 
him to do a great deal 
of work quickly and 
with fewer men than 
when horses are used. 
The tractor costs 
nothing when not in 
use, It never gets 
tired and he  fre- 
quently runs it day 
and night during the rush season. By plowing 
deeper and pulverizing more completely bet- 
ter and bigger crops are raised. This is a 
most important matter in the older 
sections. He considers his investment a profit- 
able one and believes his outfit will last at 
least €ight or 10 years. He finds in his own 
experience that he can use his tractor very 
well in the spring as well as in the fall, but, 
of course, must not go on the ground when 
it is soft. -He urges that manufacturers give 
more attention to the details of construction, 
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Fairbanks, Morse Tractor 
and believes that if they would employ higher 
grade workmen would be a smaller 
amount of breakage and less annoyance and 
the busy 
rious problems. He 
is of the further opinion that for Illinois con- 
ditions, a small tractor—eight, 12 or 15-horse 
power, application 
than a large one. H ses his belief that 
a small farms of 
160 aeres to Where the large 


farms must be larger 


there 


delay. These breaks come during 


season and are pretty s¢ 


would find a much wider 


expres 
tractor could be used on 
advantagt 


tractors are bought, the 


to be profitable. 

Two years ago with his engine he put im 
G6cO acres of oats, using five disk drills. ‘The 
saime fall he plowed 100 acres of oats stubble 
The plows were followed by disk harrows 


and a pulverizer. The 


disked and pulve ri 


100 acres were plowed, 


ed in four days, this being 
an average of 25 acres a day. 

Out in Montana tractors are, of 
course, ground is 
firm and heavy machines can be used at prac- 
tically all times of the year. C. H. Hamlin, 
not far Mont, bought a 6i- 
horse power tractor three years ago. He uses 
it not only preparing his land for seeding, but 


the large 


more popular, because the 


from - Billings, 


also in seeding his small grains. He plows 
between 4 and 5 inches deep and is enabled to 
break 30 acres a day as a rule. He attaches 


two disks behind his plows and behind these 
he runs a clod crusher. This pulverizes the 
soil and creates a dust mulch, which is essen- 
tial in that part of the country for retaining 
moisture. He figures that it him about 
$25 a day to operate an outfit of this kind. 
The chief expenses, of course, are for fuel 
oil, lubricating oil and engineers. 

Up in North Dakota, near the central part, 
Thomas McKenzie has used a tractor for five 


cost 


years. He plows at an average depth of 8 
to 9 inches and usually hauls eight 14-inch 
plows. He has a 20-40 tractor and has always 


had plenty of power for this work. On a farm 


of 820 acres he does practically all of his 
work with the tractor and has sold al] but 
four of his horses. He states that he can 


plow 30 acres at a total cost of $10.47 for 
operators, fuel and lubricants. Most of the 
time he can run the rig with a single man. 
He has a self-steering device which gives the 
engine plenty of time to take care of the 
plows. At harvest time he attaches four 
binders behind his engine and has no trouble 
in making them work very well 
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One farmer, J. ©. Witherspoon of 
Hoke county, N C, is doing some tre- 
mendously interesting Work in the 
way of* removing the stumps and 
small trees left on his farm. This 
farm is in the sand hill section, and 
has been cut over a good many years, 
The majority of the stumps are large, 
fat pine. He recently purchased a 
large traction plow and- decided to 
put it to use other than to break the 
land. So by means of‘attaching one 
end of a steel wire cable to the tract- 


or and the other to the stump he is 


able to pull it ont. by the rodts. All 
of the smaller stumps, and even those 
of medium size are pulled by the di- 


rect pull, but when he comes to the~- 


unusually latge ones che uses the 
tackle, in order that he may get more 
leverage with which ‘to pull the 
stumps. By this method he is able to 
pull even the large fat pine stumps 
which are so common in that section. 
Many of these have taproots 6 or more 
feet in length, and all of this is pulled 
right out. 

Of course, there are many small 
stumps, including blackjack and other 
kinds. Anywhere from six to 10 of 
these are pulled at a time by just 
merely making a loop of the steel 
cable around them, as many being 
pulled at a time as the cable can be 
put around readily. There are only 
a few trees on this land; but when 
these are reached they are pulled out 
the same as the stumps,- and Mr 
Witherspoon states that the trees are 
easier to pull out than the stumps. 

Pulls 400 Stumps a Day 

He uses a 45-horse power oil pull 
tractor and says he can pull around 
400° stumps a day by the use of this 
tractor and three men. One attends 
to the engine, and the: other two at- 
tend to fastening the cable around the 
stumps. ‘The land in this section will 
hardly average 100 medium to large 
stumps to the acre, and Mr \Wither- 
spoon states that he could easily clear 
up five acres of all of these stumps 
and_.trees in one day’s time. 

Mr Witherspoon does not believe 
these stumps would be anything like 
s0 easily pulled out in a clayey sec- 
tion, but he is satisfied that it could 
be done even in such a section, and 
possibly at a less cost than by some 
other method. Several of the large 
farmers in the sand hill sections of 
North Carolina are now practicing 
this method of getting rid of stumps, 
and no doubt it will become.quite a 
common method by those large farm- 
ers who own tractors. It is certainly 
interesting to see those large tract- 
ors pulling out those great, big stumps 
with apparently no effort. 





Auto Truck Pays on the Farm 
WALTER JACK, ASHTABULA COUNTY, 0 


“Will an automobile pay me?” 

This was a question which a young 
farmer ‘who leans heavily. toward 
market: gardening discussed with me 
a féw days ago. He makes trips to 
the small city a half dozen miles away 
two or three times a week,’and some- 
times daily. 

It -was before daylight, and as he 
reached the bottom of the hill he re- 
leased the brake on his wagon, and 
continued to say: “T have a good 
team, and when these ‘play out’. I 
have a nice span of colts with which 
I can do my road work, and the heavy 
team need not leave the farm. My 
wagon is the best I could secure, I 
have used it only a couple of years, 
and it ought to be good for & dozen 
years. yet.’ 

It was a slow drive to town, and 
by daylight we were jogging along the 
paved street in the residence section. 
His load was small that morning, and 
as we were discussing marketing 
problems a young gardener driving his 
light truck whizzed past. He had fully 
five times the load which my com- 
panion had on his wagon. We drove 
from store to store and-I held the 
team while.my friend made sales. As 
we passed a small grocery on a side 
street, the truck driver was unloading 
his last- baskets of produce. I looked 
at ‘my watch and it lacked a few min- 
utes.of 8 o’clock. ‘Two hours later we 
still -had 


ie: 


liver to a far section of the city, then 
we talked auto truck in earnest. 

The young farmer's sales in dollars 
could be counted on one’s fingers, 
while the young man with the truck 
by that time had been at home on his 
little farm fully an hour and a half 
getting ready for the next day’s trip. 
He probably had a credit slip from 
the bank for not less than $50. “See 
here,” I remarked, “the motor truck 
walked away easy -with a load five 
times as great as yours, and itis 
only a twin to a runabout. The owner 
started fully an hour later, was home 
before 9 o'clock, while you will have 
to feed in town, he is not bothered 
with hitching his team, his cash in- 
vested in moving stock is less than 
yours, I really believe, and the cost of 
maintenance is lower. He can run 
his truck on these roads anyhow 10 
months of the year, and he can make 
not only one, but even your distance 
from home, could, in a pinch, make a 
half dozen trips daily. Hire a man 
to help you, you have the market, 
make trips every day or twice a day, 
and you will pay for your truck in a 
month, and be sure to buy one that 
is advertised.””’ We figured it out that 
it would be the greatest and safest 
investment he could make. 

I told him. the story of Moorehead, 
who lives a dozen miles east of Erie 
Pa, who has a high power touring 
ear. This car has multiplied his busi- 
ness, I believe by 20. He. fills the 
back seat with products, loads it down 
in front, just leaving room enough 
for him to be seated. He makes the 
trip in an hour, goes daily, and twice 
a day during the rush of the season, 
and is able to use his car every month 
of the year, and can make special de- 
liveries almost any time during the 
day. He declares ,his machine pulls 
in the dividends 40-horse power. 

“T am. satisfied that an auto is just 
the thing,” we agreed, and I slipped 
down from the “igh seot and made 
my way toward a convenient garage 
to get a line on a car with a pedi- 
gree, one that is advertised, for use 
myself another year. 
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Preserving Meat 
C, H. M’CORMICK, GALLIA COUNTY, 0 


Several years ago I provided a 
small lot adjoining my dooryard in 
which to corral the hogs for killing. 
I have ferks, pole and gambol sticks 
that have been in use for years, and 
are kept where they need not be 
moved over 20 feet. When in use 
they are placed against one corner of 
the wash house beside the door and 
can be put in place or removed in 
five minutes’ time. The scalding and 
eleaning are done near -this hanging 
rack, so as to require but little time 
or trouble to hang them up. 

My outside cellarway is an inclosed 
room about 12 by 12 feet with brick 
floor. Along one side of this room fF 
have 2 by 4 scantling, on whieh are 
20-penny spikes to hang the meat af- 
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A New Year’s 
Reminder 








Pen" overlook the renewal gf your sub- 

scription, The address tag which ap- 
pears on each copy which you receive 
shows to what time your subscription is 
paid. If, for example, it reads “‘Jan 14,” 
it means that your subscription expires 
the first of this month. 

Have you received a letter saying that 

your subscription has already expired 
Gr is expiring? If so, read it again—read 
it carefully and act today. 

There ate some splendid offers -for 

prompt renewal. Some of these are 
described elsewhere in this issue. 

Give this matter your attention—it 


: able 

{ : are 
ready for business. The and 
Sausage gre separated and put into 
separate vessels. Strings are put in 
the meat and the tatter is hung on 
the spikes, which are at one side of 
the cutting table, requiring but little 
time or trouble to- hang up. 

After the meat is cold and firm it 
is neatly trimmed and placed back on 
the nails until ready to pack. My» bar- 
rels age brought from the cellar and 
the meat packed as closely as possibi< 
and each layer of meat is sprinkled 
with salt. 


Curing the Pork 

I sugar cure all my pork—hams, 
shoulders and strips of bacon. The 
heads and feet are cooked in a large 
iron kettle, the same in which was 
heated the water for scalding. I make 
a strong brine, adding four to. six 
quarts of sorghum or other molasses 
to 14 or 15 gallons of brine, and af- 
ter this cools it is poured over th: 
meat; and this stands without further 
labor for frcm four to six weeks, de- 
pending on size of meat. 

It is smoked, usually with sassafras 
wood, and then returned to the room 
where salted, and the flesh side of all 
is dusted with pulverized borax, re- 
quiring from 1% to two pounds for 
the meat of eight or 19 hogs, costing 
25 cents for two pounds. It is then 
hung up and needs no further care, 
as no flies or hairy bugs will touch 
it, and it will keep until used. I -have 
a number of pieces of 1912 still hang- 
ing, which are just as good as ever. 
and it is quite a relish to cut into one 
of these hams, even when I have 
fresh meat in. plenty. 

To use the borax, take a pound 
baking powder can, punch a few 
small holes from the inside of the 
lid, put im the borax and get busy for 
a few minutes, and you will never 
again resort to wrapping or sacking 
your meat. Some years ago I secured 
heavy standard sheeting, made sacks 
and placed my meat in these with 
much confidence, but several times 
when the sacks were opened I found 
skippers. Also at times small hairy 
bugs had gained entrance and in time 
wuld have caused considerable loss. 

I no longer use sacking for wrap- 
ping up mieat. Some of my neighbors 
dry-salt their meat by mixing salt, 
pepper, sugar and saltpeter, and then 
spend quite a bit of labor trying to 
rub this into the meat, and in a few 
days this is repeated, but they se- 
cure no better results than I do at a 
minimum of-labor. I have used gran- 
ulated and brown sugar instead of th« 
molasses, but I prefer the latter when 
it can be conveniently obtained. Usu- 
ally one day is used to get, through, 
except the packing. 


Mcphtu’ Puser tor ten 


CHARLES EDWARDS, WAYNE COUNTY, PA 





we tried 


During the past year 
protec- 


shredded paper for ice 
tion. Some of our rooms were 
covered with this material and 
was found to be excclient. The pa- 
per was tough; not affected by water; 
does not decay or rot, and is clean 
at all times. My experience is not of 
sufficient length to go on record as 
saying this is the best covering. 

This past year our rooms were not 
filléd to the plate, and were only cov- 
ered with one tight layer, simply a 
spaced layer shoved together. In the 
hay-covered rooms we had trouble in 
hoisting the hay to the racks, and as 
the tight layer had melted off: we 
found the hay had worked through 
the spaces and dirtied the ice all the 
way to the bottom. In these rooms 
we fdund also the top course of ice 
was struck, and was not up to ‘the 
standard. _We found the ice in the 
paper-covered rooms to be of much 
better quality than the other rooms. 

In these rooms there was no struck 
ice whatever, neither was there any 
trouble In hoisting the paper to the 
racks,-because it was light and tough. 
Very little paper worked its way to 
the bottom of the rooms as compared 
with hay, and if any paper stuck to 
the ice it was white and clean. Some 
of our customers asked to have all 
their ice shipped from this. plant, as 
they claimed the ice was harder and: 
better quality. 
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cache - PBREE RP Six Years 

The Monmouth county farmers’ ex- 
change recently held its sixth annual 
meeting at:the county seat; Freehold, 
N J, -to hear-the reports ofthe offi- 
cers). Pres H. V. M. Dennis, who oc- 
eupied. the chair, did not. make a set 
speech, :but at various times answered 
questions-coneerning the methods fol- 
lowed by the association in conducting 
pusiness.. The treasurer, J. N. John- 
son, read only the financial summary 
of the year’s businéss, as shown (odd 
cents: omitted) by the table which 
follows: 

TREASURER JOHNSON’S, FIGURES 

Amount. ‘sates’ potatoes, hay, 


straw, grain, Nov. 30, °12, te 

NOV Bab CEB ob oc co SC ote ekki $813,967 
Amount: gales - fertilizer | and 

chemiCals .. 5.5.2 ece cee eeees 144,357 
Amount sales seed potatoes, 

grass seed, paris green, bar- 

rels, baskets, etc..........- 94,931 


Total amount of business. .$1,053,256 


Present capital stock......... $75,450 
Capital stock 1912....5....... 75,195 
i) re Sees 255 
Crees MD, ci ea ee eRe ss eo $41,709 
General expenses ..........-. 26,224 
WatanORe oc. ts coc ccoese 15,485 
Net. profit divided as follows: 
Dividend 6% ........s.+ce-, $4,518 
10% depreciation on property 3,520 
SUPP Hees = V6 oes «cede 7,446 
15,485 
Surpass sc ak cca ck scecee $18,926 
Surplus.added 1913......... 7,446 
Surplus atided from sales... 102 
Present surplus ..........- 26,474 
Present undivided. profit..... 7,612 
Surplus and. profits. .......- $34,087 


Concerning the business of the year, 
W. H. Ingling, general manager from 
the inception of the exchange, re- 
ported in part as follows: 

The markets of 1913 were differ- 
ent from those of 1912. -Where they 
contracted in 1912 they expanded in 
1918, and there were opened to us, 
with but a few exceptions, all of the 
states eaBt of the Mississippi river. 
Our business covered 159 cities in 24 
states. The longest distance we made 
shipment was 1292 miles. This wide 
distribution necessarily increases the 
price wé can, pay for goods, but the 
trade in all these large cities, while 
willing to pay higher prices, demands 
a better grade of stuff than we have 
been shipping. If. we are to hold thetr 
trade during our shipping season, we 
must give them the. erade they de- 
mand. 

The Pennsylvania railroad increased 
the loading facilities at Howell sta- 
tion during the past season, but sev- 


eral other stations need extensions 
badly to meet the dermimands. We ex- 
periened @ car shortage on several 


occasions, and one day the Pennsyl- 
vania road was unable to take all 
our loaded cars out. We hope to 


have the railroad make the proper 
improvements at Jones’s Siding, Ten- 
nent and Englishtown soon. 

We now have a me~-*bership of 
1270, an* increase of 51 during the 
year. The paid in capital stock is 
now , $75,450, an increase during the 
year of $255.. At the recent direct- 
ors’ meéting a diyidend of 6% was 
declared, payable January 2. The di- 
rectors also passed .@ resolution to 
issue, Instead of capital stock, a2 mem- 
bership certificate for $5. . This will 
entitle the holder-to-all.of the mem- 
bership privileges of buying or selling 
through-the exchange for five years, 
with the- right of renewal. 

The totat amount. of -business for 
our fiscal year. was $1,053.256.16. The 
average” priee paid the» farmer was 
$1.58 @ barrel, or 5714 cents a bushel, 
including round and long potatoes, an 
increase over 1912 of 25% cents a 
barrel. The treasurer’s report shows 
a net profit of $15,485.55. -If this 
amount. had been gdined by an in- 
dividual it would have been a profit 
to him, but “as it belongs to your own 
organization, it is a saving of yours. 
Almost one-third of it will be paid to 
you in dividends, about one-fourth of 
it is. charged off as depreciation on 
your property,’ as all good business 
coneerns do, and the balance goes to 
surplus account, but it is still yours. 
When we have about as much surplus 
this will give us 


« 











pay all of: thi each year; 
> ter the: othe. sar Rock ak dividend and 


_af- 


depreciation ‘on buildings are charged 
off, to the loyal members pro “rata 
for the amount of em delivered 
and sold f-o b. 


Interesting Items of Fretght Handled 

Mr. Ingling also gave a list of the 
packages handled during the year. 
The grand total of: 635,382, which 
filed 3081. cars; consisted in part of 
476,489 barrels, or 2603 cars of pota- 
toes, 53,324 bags of fertilizer, 245,- 
302 fruit hampers, 26,414 barrels seed 
potatoes, 12,677 bushels apples, 3802 
barrels apples, 3644 crates asparagus, 
1287 bags wheat and rye, besides mis- 
ecellaneous lots of other fruits and 
vegetables. 

Mr. Ingling showed that -the total 
business for the. six.years was $5,374,- 
004.25. The average price paid the 
grower for his potatoes in this time 
was $1.66 1-3 a barrel. What a. mag- 
nificent showing! he exclaimed. Has 
‘the organization of the exchange been 
worth while? Do you feel it an honor 
to be counted among those who have 
made possible this attainment? Did 
you ever imagine just what that §$5,- 
374,004.25 means to you in this or- 
genization? It means $1.66 1-3 a bar- 
rel for” your potatoes, aye, more, 2a 
great deal more; it means $300 an 
acre for your farms, 


Classification of Freight 

Perishable farm produce aggregat- 
ing thousands of tons rots annually 
because it cannot be shipped at a 
profit to markets where it is needed. 
Much of the trouble lies in the freight. 
Producers and country shippers are 
insistent that these need reclassifica- 
tion. As classification now stands, 
rates on less than carlots are so high 
as largely to prevent perishable prod- 
uce being shipped except locally. <A 
shipper who can forward only half 
a ear must either pay the relatively 
low minimum car rate to insure 
speedy forwarding, or the relatively 
high small lot rate and run the risk 
of slow ‘ service, perhaps trans- 
shipment and consequent deteriora- 
tion of goods. In either case fhe rate 
is too high. It works against those 
shippers who can forward and those 
consignees who can handle only, say 
half cars of perishable produce. Thus 
these discriminating rates—for such 
they may be called—actually prevent 
business development. 

What is needad by shipper and con- 
signee alike is a new classification 
whereby half minimum loads may he 
forwarded at some advantage over the 
single 100-pound rate. Such a plan 
would develop a forwarding business 
which with many producers and con- 
signees might grow into a full carlot 
business. Thus both would be bene- 
fited and the railway would pront 
from the traffic. 

A closely related point deals wits 
mixed shipments. At present, rail- 
ways will not allow apples which are 
rated third class to go forward at 
third-class rate when shipped with 
peaches which are rated first class. 
In such cases the apples are charged 
at first-class rate. This is manifestly 
unfair. How does it work? It .pre- 
vents fruit growers from developing 
mixed trade, because the peach rate 
makes the apples cost too much. Here 
eeain the discriminating rate works 
against business. 

Differences in rate should be based 
upon differences In actual cost and 
on actual service. Give the shipper 
of half cars some benefit over ship- 
pers of sinele barrels. Similarly, rail- 
way officials must knot that to raise 
avples third-class products: to first- 
class in a mixed shipment of the two 
f-uits is just as unfair to shipper and 
consieree as the reverse case would 
he to the railway. Clearly each com- 
modity should be charged fer at its 
own rate. Classification, moreover. 
should: be based upon the character 
of the tfade, not upon arbitrary 
rulings. 

There is no reason why a reclassi- 
fication on such points as suggested 
should stop with perishable goods for- 
warded from the farm. It could and 
should extend t5 all sorts of mate- 
rials the farmer has to buy as well 
as to sell, fertilizer, lime, lumber, ma- 
chinery, ete. Thus a business could 
be developed that would be of both 
direct and indirect benefit to all con- 
cerned, This argument, of course, im- 
plies that everyone should be entitled 
to ey as indicates for “farmers.” 
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About pout a Better Silo 
illustrated and describes in de- 
Nal the principles end conemussion eessadiel 


Sgckracse vse 
Natco Imperishable Silo 


prevents ensilage from souring, molding or rotting. - 
it saves repair bills 
The permanent silo—lasts for generations. 


Write today for Catalog H 
NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING 
COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y, 









and requires no painting, 



























Por 15 years the One Best 
Silo: Big, sensational 
improyements this 
ea making the 
Riarder Sil Silo better than 
ever. Of massive 
strength, anchored 
fast, solid an oak, 










¥: Sica davabta, lass 
expensive, than 
cotierete and tile. 


qhe2 kind “Uncle Sam” 
free catalog 
describes the new 
the new 
fatermediate ladder 
rung, the anchor, an 
scores of other dis 









arder+Silo. 
Write today. 








Silos and Silage 
1913 copyrighted edition now 
ready. Most complete work on this 
subject published. Used as text book Cc 
m oer Agricukural Colleges. 
Cire the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells just what you want 
toknow, 264 pages—indexed—over 45 Illustra- 
tions, a vast amount of useful information boiled 
down for the practical farmer. Tells ‘’How to 
Make Silage” —*How to Feed Silage’’—"* How to 
Build Silos’ —"Silage System and Soil Fertility” 
—"Silage Crops in Semi-Arid Regions.” All 
about ‘‘Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in 
Beef Production. Ninth Edition now ready. 
Send for your copy at once. Enclose lic in co 


or postage stamps and mention this paper. 
Silver Marutacturing Co., Salem, Ohie 
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Sorell the tacts: Shires 

S. D. Kretzer, 2153 Delish &., St. Louls, 











Practical Books for 
Practical Men 


Here is a list’ of carefully se- 
lected standard .works. They are 
written by practical men in -Jan- 
guage that can easily be understood, 
and no matter whether you are a 
new beginner or an old hand at the 
business, you can learn something 


from these volumes. 
vomere Cyclopedia of Agriculture 
. Wileox & C. B. Smith. This is « 


snstabel, concise and complete presentation of 


the whole subject of agriculture in its broadest 
sense. It covers all details on = 
Science and Practice on Farm, Orchard 





Garden Crops, the Feeding and Fattening and 
Diseases of Farm Animals, Dairy Farming and 
Poultry in the United States and Canada. 


There are between 6000 and 7000 topics covered 
in ' these —. it contains 619 royal 8vo 
Pages, and nearly.500 superb half-tone and 
ether original illustrations. Handsomely bound 
BP “GUUNS ccc cdeseccencccedccvetbevess paves $3.50. 


Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Live Stock 

By E. V. Wilcox and C. B. Smith. The work 
is intended for a reference book for stockmen,* 
farmers, students and teachers. It contains rée- 
lable information on the methods of feeding, 
breeding and care of farm animals, and the 
treatment of animal diseases, the preparation 
and curing of meats and other animal. prod-. 
ucts, dairying, farming and all the business 
features of the stock industry. This work  con- 
tains 768 royal octavo pages (9%x9 inchs 
beautifully printed on superior paper, 

large, clear and easily read and is RR 
fllustrated; a marked feature being q series 


of folding anatomical charts in color which 
appear in a book of this character Reo the 
first time. Handsomely bound in cloth... .$4.50 


Pertilizers and Crops 
By Dr. L. L. Van Siyke. This new book is @ 
timely presentation of facts, not only giving 
practical methods for using fertilizers in crop 
growing, but placing special emphasis on the 
reasons underiying their use and on the con- 
ditions of greatest efficiency. It is adapted to 
Meet the needs of students who desire to obtain 
a good chemical knowledge of the subject as 
well as the use of farmers who care only for 


the practical epplication. “iijustrated. 5YexTy 

inches. 784 pages. Cloth. Net ....sess. 2.50 
Soils 

By C. "‘V. Burkett. The most complete and 


popular work of the kind ever published. As 
a rule, a book of this sort is dry and unin- 
teresting, but in this case it reads like ®& 
novel. The author has put into it his Loy 4 
ality. The story of the properties of the soil 
their improvement and management, as well oo 
a discussion of the problems of crop growing 
and crop feeding, make the book equally valu- 
able to the farmer, student and teacher. 300 
pages. 5%x8 inches. Cloth 
Parm Development 
By W. M. Hays. It takes up farming a8 & Toe 
cation, tells about the geological history of 
the earth, explains the way soil is made, de- 
scribes the manner of selecting a farm home, 
how to subdue the lend, how to drain and 
irrigate and how to build roads, bridges and 
fences, Profusely fillustrated. 5%x8 inches. 
392 pages. Cloth. Net ......cecessusetee $1.50 
‘Weeds of the Parm and Garden 
By L. H. Pammel. This treatise will enable 
the farmer to treat his field to remove weeds. 
T is profusely illustrated by ph 
atid drawings made expressly for this wor! 
will prove invaluable to every farmer, lan 
owner, gardener and park superintendent. . 
inches. 300 pages. Cloth. Net $1.50 
Send for our new 


Free on Application and elaborately 


illustrated catalog, 128 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining descriptions of the above and also 

of the most practical and modern books on 
farming and allied subjects, the study of 
which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question thet may 
present itself. This will be sent for the asking, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg. 315-321 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK, §. Y. 
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A Great Improvement 


preade 


that thin or liquid manure has the test fertil- 
valuable solaad than dry or A orzigped rater 
every load of it ie worth gold dollars to the farmer 


is land. 


spreaders on the market today eb ven fapcbecm: Fe Be 


‘Dutchman Spreader 
ENGLAND TYPE 
saves this material and enables the farmer to spread 


Easy to Load, Endless Apron Spreader 
an on gan penal a Board which prevent the thin manure 


built with a 


A why mary spread it while it is fresh and 


strength. 


is unusually CAR tends, Sin nine wehsnale are under the load 


steel frame, steel wheels, steel beater and the 


sets of le bee steel rollers. 
‘in construction simple to operate—one lever does every- 


easily handle it. 


us send our Free Folder and our 1914 Almanac. Write 
Datchman 


. eee. f 


Dealer about the Flying Dutchman 


. NEW YORK MOLINE PLOW Co. 


Dept. 114 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 114 


MOLINE, ILL. 





852 FART RE” PATAVIA. ILL. ( Silo Fillers, Corn 


Thirty Years 

. Fine Grind- | Steel 
No Risa 

grains, with 


Grinds ear-cern or small 
or other 4 to & Horse Power 


Huskers, Manure 
Spreaders, Wind Mills, 
Tanks, Wood Saw 

Shel 





GRI NDERS 








FULL 7 JEWELED 


reliable roe toga and wwe thet Swill ora lteter. | pode mpty seyenen J stamp: 
ed and train, 


patent regulator, quick 
sore wense, beth case 


Send thie advertisement 
postpaid. Satisfaction gueran one 
R. E. CHALMERS a SO. f 538 Se, Dearbora St., CHICAGO, thL, 





HOUSES located outside of New York sell their oods in N. Y. City; 


some at times, most of them at all times. 


Their profits out of your 


furs you can have for yourself by shipping to N. Y. Remember, N. Y, 
City produces 90 per cent of the fur garments worn in this country. 


To get full value ship only to M. F. PFAELZER & CO., 
St. (Desk 7), N. Y. City. 


119 W. 29th 
Satisfaction and Instant Returns Guaranteed. 











lof the Land 


By E. Benjamin Andrews 
mappa ore aureadammaes 


In thie volume by Dr. Andrews attention 
been centered on the problems of agricul- 


: pcan It is a survey of the agricul- 
‘of tomorrow. Hence aot only the farmer 
@ farmer, but men in all vocations~as citi- 
aré interested in the full meaning of 
ry life. The Snead does not address 
as a and separate from the gen- 
, but eal representative citizens 
able to und d and iat 
I topics of general public interest. “In the 
; spirit of one familiar with all” phases 
, bri agriculture, the author has studied 
sing from the standpoint of the general 
} of the nation. )He points out the 
caning of public spirit, of health as a duty, 
“medicine and morals, of socialism and tax- 
t of all as phases of the larger agricul- 
i problem to which the man of the city 
the man of the rite a gat Soon 
and The book en 
( nee gee forcible, individual, 
and stimulating. The 
handsomely and prac- 
" on a high grade 
well bound in cloth and gold. 
: Net. .secccees1.50 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattie or Horse hide, Calf 
‘any kind of skin with hair or yor on, 
them make 


tan 3 
them into coats (for men and women), 
rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your tur is will cost you less than 

to buy them, and be wort 
gives a lot of in 

formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we neversend out this 
valuable book except u mes: 

It tells how to 8 01 
hides; how a bei pan San 


req 
and care for 


beth Salen’ is 6 ut o dyeing 
| ag hich is a tremendoss advan 
he customer, especially horse 
iieoe end calf skins; about the fur 
sand game trophies we sell, taxi- 
y, ete. If you want @ copy send us 
your correct 


$71 Ly 


Frisian Fur Com 
Ave., Rochester, N uy.” 








New Farms 
from Old Farms 


B ow Alfatfa (Lacerne), Clo 

Lg dott you can actually Eee. a 
worn-ont soil, but the proper bacteria 
present to secure maximum results. 
The Standard Inoculation 


FARMOGERM 


High-Bred Nitrogen-Gathering Bacteria 
my farmers who had despaired o oe 
Lestenas bee rong them t ret 
snccess. FARMOGERM your Gens 
with the element they need—Nitrogen. 
5-acre bottle 89.00. 1l-acre — 82.00 
Write for Free Booklet No. 


EARP-THOMAS PARMOGERM co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


ip are 
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1. Please send my paper to Meadow 
Gap, Pa.—[George Allen, 

Why don’t I get my paper here? I 
coated it changed three weeks ago.— 
{George Allen, Meadow Gap, 

3. Replying to your letters would state 
that my former address was Fay, Ohio. 
I moved here in October and miss my 
Agriculturist very much. 

Not until our subscription depart- 
ment wrote Mr Allen and received his 
letter' No 3 were we able to locate 
his former address on our mailing 
list. Then his name was “killed” on 
the list of names going to the postof- 
fice at Fay, O, and was put on the 
list of names going to the postoffice 
at Meadow Gap, Pa. Abways state old 
address in requesting its change to a 
new address. Always date your lIet- 
ters, and give full name, postoffice, 
R F D, county and state, in every- 
thing you write. Always state in re- 
mitting whether it is for a new or re- 
newal subscription. 


Direct Marketing to Consumers 

The Bucks county. farmers’ associa- 
tion is being organized to market its 
produce in the larger cities as well as in 
the smaller towns and villages. We want 
to do this without depending upon the 
unsatisfactory commission man_ and 
still give the city consumer a lower 
price than he now pays. We know that 
the difficulties ahead of us are many 
and great.—[W. H. Cox, President, Penn- 
sylvania, 

Your committee will get useful in- 
formation by visiting the larger cities 
to which you wish to ship. Also visit 
the market gardeners around the 
larger cities and see the way in 
which their stuff is handled. You will 
also be helped by personally investi- 
gating the producers’ exchanges or 
shipping organizations at, Freehold 
and Mt Holly, N J, at Riverhead, L I, 
and at Norfolk, Va. You will also 
get much help from several books 
which have been written on this sub- 
ject, the list and prices of which will 
be sent on request. 

In addition to suitably assembling 
and grading your produce so that you 
can supply any desired quantity and 
quality for the wholesale and retail 
trade, why not begin in a small way 
to build up a business by express or 
parcel post direct with cousuming 
families? Our leaflet describing how 
to organize a farmers’ club, etc, may 
also help you and has been mailed to 
you as it will be to others who send 
stamp for postage. 








Farming for the Government 


Are civil service examinations held 
for the position of government farmer? 
If so, when and where, and how many 
positions are open?—I[J. S. Larson. 

On. January 7, 1914, a competitive 
examination for men only Will be held 
for the -position of farmer, with 
knowledge of irrigation, for the In- 
dian agency service. Six positions are 
open, the-pay being $720 to $900 a 
year. Address United States civil serv- 
ice commission, Washington, D C, for 
particulars. Its reports show that ap- 
pointments as a result of the farmer 
examination for entrance into the In- 
dian service were 55 in the fiscal year 
1910, 66 in 1911 and 36 in 1912. Other 
éxaminations for such positions will 
be held in the spring of 1914. For 


ERVICE 
SsBUREAU 


particulars as to the limited number 
of future vacancies that may eccur. 
address Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Washington, D C. This sub- 
scriber forwards literature from a 
correspondence school that privately 
coaches for civil service examination. 
which is so written as to lead the re- 
cipient to think that there are an un- 
limited number of these positions 
open—“draw your salary (about $100) 
every month and have almost ev- 
erything furnished you free by the 
government!” 

Positions that sooner or later must 
be put into the civil service examina- 
tions include county advisers in agri- 
culture, horticulture, marketing and 
similar demonstration work, conuuct- 
ed under the joint auspices of federal 
department of agriculture, state ag- 
ricultural colleges and county organ- 
izations. When congress passes the 
Lever biH making grants for such 
demonstration work, also the Page 
bill giving federal aid to colleges and 
normal schools for training teachers 
in agriculture and home economics, 
it will increase the number of those 
Positions, which inevitably will go un- 
der the civil service in due time. 


Supervision of Stock Exchanges 


When you are asked to put money 
into any proposition, you have a right 
to know the facts about it, including 
what commissions, bonuses, or profits 
the promoters get, and what commis- 
sion is paid to the agent for your or- 
der. “The laborer is worthy of his 
hire,” even in the honest putting to- 
gether and conduct of a_ business 
proposition, but if from 25 to 75% of 
your money goes into rake-offs, and 
only the balance actually goes_ into 
the business, you will not be so likely 
to invest. One trouble with the secu- 
rities of the Rock IsJand railway sys- 
tem, or the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroad, or the Metro- 
politan street railway of New York, 
long since in the hands of a receiver, 
and notorious schemes that have been 
floated through the stock exchanges, 
is that too much of the investors’ 
money was used for rake-offs and too 
little for the actual business. That is 
why the public is so shy of many 
things listed on the stock exchange. 
It also explains the irresistible de- 
mand for incorporation and public 





_control of stock exchanges. 





Analysis of Spring Water 

To whom can I write for information 
about analysis of spring water? at 
state department is concerned wit! 
this?—[T. A. M., New York. 

Write the commissioner of agricul! 
ture at Albany, N Y, or the depart 
ment of chemistry, state agricultura! 
college, Ithaca, N Y. Both of thes< 
are state service departments and 
should give this information to you. 


Number of States—Replying to 
Michigan inquirer, will say there are 
48 states in the union and in addition 
the District of Columbia. The last 
two states, New Mexico and Arizona, 
were admitted during the Taft admin- 
istration. 





CATCH THE MEANING 
OF THE BIG NEWS 


FOR FARMERS AND FOR THEIR FOLKS 





you will see why! 








@ The stories of it all, in these pages, teem with human interest. 
@ The most important number of an agricultural weekly maga- 
zine ever issued is this copy of American Agriculturist. 

@.Why? Read it more closely than you ever did before, and 


@_Have not the editors done well their part? Now won't you 
reciprocate by today renewing your own subscription? Speak 
@ good word to others in behalf.of “the good old reliable 
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Heavy Poultry Fencing eA 
E. M. BEST, TENNESSEE 
Two years ago I fenced my poultry 
saree I had tised some of the com- 
mon 2-inch mesh netting hefore with 
poor results, but I decided to tdést it 
further. Accordingly I put up 10/rods 
of the netting, which was enough for 
my purpose. This netting cost 28 
cents a rod from local deaters. 

For the rest of the yards I used a 
light grade of regular poultry fencing. 
This fencing was made of No 18 wire 
and was heavily galvanized. The stay 
wires were 4% inches apart and the 
spacing was from 1% inches between 
the four bottom wires, the spacing 
gradually increasing until the three 
top wires were 4% inches apart. I 
pought this wire ‘at a cost of 22% 
cents a rod. After paying freight it 
was still cheaper than the-~-netting. 

This wire is strong enough to hold 
small stock such as sheep, and is so 
spaced that it will confine any chick- 
en from one day old to the grown 
hens. There is a fence on this style 
made from much heavier wire suit- 
able for anything fr.m chickens to 
horses or cattle. Today the netting 
is rusting into holes, while the fencing 
will last several years. This fencing 


does not require a board at the top: 


or bottom as the netting does, which 
item is a great saving in time and 
money. 





Specialty Poultry Clubs 


Frequently subscribers ask for the 
addresses of specialty poultry clubs 
and of officers of such clubs. We 
herewith publish a list. The name of 
the officer to address follows the name 
of the club. If any club is omitted 
we will be glad to know the address 
and also the address of the secretary. 
Unless otherwise stated the word 
“club” follows the breed name. 


Clubs and Secretaries 


Ancona, R. W. Van Hoesen, Franklin- 
ville, N Y 

Internat Ancona, W, P. McNary, Ban- 
nock, 

Ancona of Am, W. H. Branthoover, Bast 
End, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Blue Andalusian of Am, E. L. Morse, 
9009 Escanaba Ave, Chicago, Ill 

Am Light Brahma, Frank P, Johnson, 
Sta A, Indianapolis, Ind 

Am Buckeye, A. H. Weisburg, Nevada, 
M 


° 
Am Buttercup, [. F. Tillinghast, Fac- 
toryville, Pa 
a Campine, M. R. Jacobus, Ridgefield, 
NJ 


Campine of Cal, W. E. Luce, 748 Ottawa 
St, Los Angeles, Cal 

Am Buff Cochin, G. W. Berst, Char- 
lotte, N Y 

Am Cornish, R. E. Glenn, Red Lion, Pa 

Nat American Dominique, Sec, Daven- 
port, Colerain, Mass 

Am Dorkin, F. L. Platt, 363 Collingwood 
Pl, Toledo, O 

Hamburg, R. L. Payne, 16 State St, Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Pa State Hamburg, Otto Budweski, 
Pittston, Pa 

Am Silver Spangled Hamburg, W. S&S. 
Binkley, “ek of Center, Kan 

Am Houdan, J. A. Underwood, Penn Yan, 


NY 

English Indian Runner of Am, W. J. 
Patton, Glenview, fl 

Cumberland White Egg Runner, C. 5. 
Valentine, Ridgewood, N J 

Nat Black Langshan, M. S. .Barker, 
Thorntown, Ind 

Pacific Coast Langshan, M. W. Nichol- 
s0n, 2204 Vicksburg Ave, Oakland, Cal 

4m Leghorn, M, L. Kisling, Bel Air, Md 

Am Rose Comb Brown Leghorn, Mrs M 
W Gale, Camden, Ct 

Am Single Comb Brown Leghorn, EB. W. 
Stabler, West. Park, O 

Nat Rose Comb White Leghorn, J. J. 
Peters, Lincoln, I! 

Nat Single Comb White Leghorn, F. C. 
Groesbeck, Hartford, Ct 

Rose Comb Brown Leghorn of Am, H. J. 
Fisk, Falconer, N Y 

Single Comb White Leghorn of Central 

hase, Edmeston 

Southern Single Comb White Leghorn, 

G. A. Byrich, New Orleans, La 

Am Black Minorca, M. A. Northrup, 
Orangeburg, N Y 

Rose Comb Black Minorca, Lloyd C. 
Mishler, No Manchester, Ind : 

Am Single. Comb- White Minorca, C. A. 

Raschke, Kingston, N Y 








Pacific Minorca, J. ©. Calkins, Los An- 
geles, Cal 






Internat Rose Comb White Minorca, 
Ralph Roundabush, Winamac, Ind 

Single Comb White Orpington, F. S. 
Bullington, Richmond, Va 

Rose Comb White Minorca, W. ‘W. 
Brown, Sta L. Cincinnati, O 

Nat Rose Comb Orpington, A. R. Brown, 
at Sin Highlands, Mass 

Comb Buff Orpington of Am, 
vy. eemards. Mo 

of Cal, W. J. Stewart, Route 


on : es, 
rs ‘ Angeles, Cai ” Asa. Overholser, 


b Black Orpington, M. U. 








Brown, Sta I, Cincinnati, O 


Am Plymouth Rock ~(Barred), H. D.- 


Riley, Strafford, Pa 

Plymouth Rock of So Cal, J. H. Clare- 
mont, 1529 E 52d St, Los Angeles 

Am Buff Plymouth Rock, T. B. Elliott, 
RD 29, St Louis, Mo 

Columbian ey “ne Rock, D. M. Green, 
Waterville, N 

Partridge Plymouth Rock, M, H, Ivins, 
Langhorne, Pa 

Silver Penciled Plymouth Rock, W. E. 
Atkinson, Glyndon, Mo 

Am White Plymouth Rock, C. W. Whit- 
ney, Southboro, Mass 

Am Polish, .L. F. Andrews, Fall River, 


ass 

Red Breeders*of World, W. C. Pierce, 

49th & Meriden Sts, Indianapolis, Ind 

ad: Red of Am, W. H. ‘Card, Manchester, 
t 


Nat Rose Comb R I Red, W. F. Bur- 
leigh, Larrabee’s Point, Vt ; 
Nat Single ge RI Red, A. G. Studier, 
Waverly, Ia 

Gulf Coast Red Specialty, D. M. Graham, 
Gulfport, Miss 

N J State Branch, R I Red, W. L. Hun- 
dermark, Passaic, N J 

Am White-Faced Black Spanish, M. H. 
Lindsey, Northville, NY. 

R I White of Am, Mrs C.: M. Vertrees, 
Cicilian, Ky 

Nat Bourbon Red Turkey, Miss M. M. B. 
Brown, Appleton City, Mo. 

Nat Bronze Turkey, E. M. Pullins, Rens- 
slaer, Ind. 

Internat. Water he Assn, T. F. Jager, 
Rochester, N 

Water Fowl of pk Mrs W. P. Master, 
Pleasant Valley, N Y. 

Am Buff Wyandotte, J. E. Willmarth, 
Amityville, N Y . 

Internat Black Wyandotte, Dr H. R. 
Bristol. Bennington, Vt. 

Black Wyandotte, Edwin H. Morris, 
Sparkhill, N Y. 

Nat Columbian Wyandotte, Ralph Wood- 
ward, Grafton, ass. 

Golden Wyandotte of World, C. H. Brun- 
dage, Danbury, Ct. 

Partridge Wyandotte of Am, R. H. Hil- 
breth, -Worcester, Mass. 

Silver Wyandotte of Am, H. J. Goette, 
St Paul, Minn. 

Nat Silver Pencilled Wyandotte, J. S. 
Watson, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Nat White Wyandotte, L. J. Demberger, 
Stewartsville, Ind. 

Wyandotte of Cal, R. Mitchell, Los 
Angeles. 





Every Poultry Show should have 
a utiiity department in which dressed 
poultry, market eggs and farmers’ 
flocks should be shown. When you 
visit the local show or when you write 
any of the officers be sure to em- 
phasize this point. Only a few shows 
have such a department as yet; ev- 
ery one should. Get after the sec- 
retary. 











Happy 
New Year! 


Are you acquainted with 
the sweet, toasty flavor of 


Post 
Toasties 


—crisp krinkles of choice 
Indian Corn—toasted to a 
delicate golden brown— 
ready to eat direct from 
package? 


Wholesome, _ convenient 
and immensely appetizing. 


Ask the grocer-man 
—any where. 














VOOR GENS ee 


TRY BOOK and Catajogue 
YOUR FARM into steer eee 
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AND BROODERS $225 to 448 cach. Writ Wie oe 
Robert Essex Incubator Co., 93 Heary St., Beffalo, N.Y. | 


































Pil Start You 


at the POULTRY "Rend 


Fe quality incubators 


SUCCESSFUL 









































Many styles and beighte. Our 1 









Faor FENCE ix 


26-inch Hog Fence,....14e. 


arre Free 
contains fence information you should have. 


SPRING FENCE CO. Box 10 Winchester, Ind. 
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about my high grade poultry 
all leading varieties. 
4. 8. Gilerest,. Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. 
104 Second St., Des Moines, te. 
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Iso contains about 60 


Suit fatiic, eae aaeete 
p Soak 


£¢6¢ Incubator $ 
|| 30 i Brooder *:: 


——4112-PAGE POULTRY B 
If you are thinking of 





: Incabator Co, 1 16Maio 8B ; 
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PFILE’S 65 Varieties 


L452 and Water oe Fare» 
raised stock. with e 

Send 2c for my Walnable "fe: 
acriptive Poultry Book for #14. Write 
Henry Pile, Box 645, Vreeport, mm 















Incubator Catalog an 


also incubators, Supplies. 
Dogs. Send éc ‘tor mee 
H.H. MINIKER, Sen 6 
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SPECIAL CLUB OFFERS 

















Get the year’s reading cheap —any 
of these combinations will save you 
money — our rates are the lowest and 
our service the best—OrDER ToDay. 








American Agriculturist Our Price | American Agriculturist Our Price 


Youth's Companion Woman's World 
Regular pzice $3.00 $2.50 Regular price $1.35 $1.05 


— 4 meme Our Price — ame ' Our Price 
s Magazine y's Magazine 
Regular price $1.50 $1 30 Regular price $1.50 $1 30 


American Agriculturist ) our Price | American Agriculturist ) 
Boy's Magazine $1.45 Am'n Poultry World | % Price 
Regular price $2.00 Woman's World $1.15 


American Agriculturist ) our Price Regular price $1.85 
Gas Review $1 25 imerican Agriculturist —) our Pee 
Regular price $1.50 Lippincott's Mag. $3.00 
American na mg | ea Regalar price $4.00 
aia irs American Agriculturist ) our Pre 
Womans Wold” { $1.50 | Modera Priscilla SI 50 


Regular price $2.00 ) 




















Regular price $2.85 


This Book Given Free with Each Order 


if your order is received before 
Feb. 1, 1914—be sure to ask 
for it— it will not be sent unless 
requested. When it is taken 
no other present can be had, 

















> goat = DUR. rn 


YEAR 


Address all orders to 


Ojeda’ American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


~_- ———— 


A MANDY ALMANAC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ANOREADY REFERENCE BOOX 
OM ALL THE Fartiy 
co) 
i 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 





PIDl<oSUTLY one JUNVWTY MOOG HY2A 


























** Profitable Se ew 
Latest Book pages practical 
wyigtsce on fowls,eggs. incubato: 
‘ul pictures. Latest improved methods 
raise poultry. ‘try Atl about Runner ducks, 52 other 
varieties pure-bred poultry only § cents. 
Poultry Farm, Box 22, Clarinda, le 
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of our prod- 
uct, and there never 
will be—something 


worth remembering 


~The SHARPLES has 
n the a ried 
recognized since its 

. ee thirty-two 
ears ago. It is made 

- it should be made, 

of manufac- 

~ turing cost, and is sup- 
a . plemented by a reputa- 
_ tion that warrants 

— conviction in the wis- 
og dom of your purchase. 
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Etfect of Oats on Flavor of Milk 


The statement has been frequently 
made by dairymén that the feeding 
of: crushed oats to cows improves the 
flavor of the milk. It is interesting 
to note that this matter was tested 
out by the federal department of ag- 
riculture. A ration of corn meal, bran 
and cottonseed was fed, as against 
a grain mixture of crushed oats and 
cottonseed meal, Samples of milk 
were taken from the cows fed these 
rations and submitted to different in- 
dividuals to express their preference, 
without knowing anything in regard 
to the source of the milk. - In ali, 5) 
opinions were passed on various sam- 
ples. Of these 16 showed a prefer- 
ence for the milk from cows fed on 
crushed oats: 25 preferred that from 
the bran and corn ration, while nine 
expressed no choice. 

These results show that on these 
rations there was no marked differ- 
ence in favor of crushed oats as a 
feed to improve flavor. If anything, 
the ration containing bran and corn 
was more successful in producing 
milk of a finer flavor than the crushed 
oats. 


Milking 60 Cows By Machines 
W. W. TINKHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Quoting from Prof Eckles of the 
Missouri experimental station, “a sat- 
isfactory milking machine has long 
been the greatest need of the dairy 
farmer.” For purposes of investiga- 
tion, I visited Harlow and Leland’s 
dairy, in Barnstable county, Mass. If 
went a skeptic and returned a thor- 
ough believer in the milking machine. 
The big milk pails holding 24 quarts 
were brought, and the hose connected 
with the stanchicn cocks. After the 
udders were carefully wiped a stream 
was drawn from each teat for the 
purpose of removing the milk stand- 
ing in the téat, which is high in bac- 
terial content, and also to start the 
cows to give down the milk promptly. 
Then four teat cups were attached, 
and the milking commenced. Three 
pulsators ‘were used and six cows 
milked: at once. 

As the milk is drawn from the 
teats, it is sucked into the pail. An 
inspection glass in the milk passage 
permits the operator to see when. the 
milk flow stops. A two-horse power 
electric motor furnishes the power. 
Mr Harlow says: “To milk 60 cows by 
hand requires five men two_ hours, 
we have timed them many—times, and 
other farmers have given us the same 
figures. It requires only two men to 
milk the same number’ by machine 





‘in the same time.” 


I watched the whole herd milked. 
and when the machine was in opera- 
tion never a cow lifted her foot. One 
cow that had landed her former milik- 
er against the wall whenever he tried 
to milk her by hand, became docile 
and tractable when the machine was 
used. Once in a while a cow would 
hold up her milk a little, as she would 
under usual conditions, but two. or 
three gentle manipulations by hand 
would start the milk flow. 

The glass gauge was watched near 
the cover of the pail, at d when the 
milk was seen fo flow slowly each cow 
was stripped by hand. The proprie- 
tors say: “For the milking machine 
first and last—if we had to go back 
to hand milking, we should sell out 
the business.” Mr Harlow says: 

“As regards cost, we figure the cost 
of- milking by machine (including re- 
pairs, interest on investment, power 
and depreciation, etc). will be slightly 
more than half the cost of hand milk- 
ing; but taking into consideration the 
greater number of hours, we keep our 
teams at work (which is three or four 
hours a day)-and the trouble to get 
help, we think the actual cost is 
greatly reduced. 

“This is my personal view of it. I 
was not in favor of machines in the 
least, but my partner was, and 
wished to try them. I had no faith in 
them, did not believe them practical. 
After a while I gave my consent to 
try them, and now after a year’s trial, 
must say they are the thing, and 
would not be without them, even if 
it cost as much as hand milking, for 


4it<saves so much hand - work. — But. 


there are other things; the comfort of 
the cow. Take a heifer that was never 
milked. There is no t'ouble with 
milker, also a kicking cow, no trou- 
ble. 

“Last and not least, the cows will 
pay for the machine in one year in 
the extra amount of milk, for we have 
kept tabs every day for a year. There 
is another most vital point in which 
this modern method of milking shows 
a very decided advantage; the bacte- 
rial content of milk thus obtained is 
much lower—below 6000, as a very 
conservative average. e 


Milkmen and Anti-Trust Laws 


It will be recalled that New Eng- 
land farmers have had considerable 
difficulty with the government in al- 
leged violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust act. Originally, New England 
milk producers through their strong 
organization met large Boston dealers 
and talked over the matter of a fair 
price for milk. Farmers told the con- 
ditions in the country and dealers 
pointed out the city problems as rep- 
resenting the consumer, The conten- 
tion of the government was that this 
was violation of the Sherman act and 
the secretary of the farmers’ organi- 
zation was indicted. The actual trial 
did not come off before the secretary 
died. Nothing has since been heard of 
the case. 

Recently Pennsylvania has had a 
taste of the same law at Carlisle. 
People were aroused by an attempt of 
local dealers to boost the price of milk 
to 7 cents a quart. It is alleged farm- 
ers entered inte a combination to put 
a dealer out of business who has been 
maintaining a price of 6 cents a quart. 
J. C.. Kingsboro, who is said to have 
made money selling milk at 6 cents, 
recently sold his business and has 
since declared that unless the combi- 
nation dissolves he-will start again 
with milk at 5 cents. Farmers have 
been notified that unless they stop ail 
acts looking toward combination, the 
Sherman act will be invoked. 


City Not Creamery Gets Milk 


Some years ago the Levy dairy com- 
pany of New York operated a milk 
station near Auburn but retired after 
the Cuyuga. county dairy company 
established a creamery in Auburn, 
Farmers expected that the creamery 
would profit them-more, so they 
turned their milk over. to it. When 
the dairy company retired the ship- 
ping station. was sold to the creamery 
company. . Farmers supposed that it 
would be kept open for their conven- 
ience, but. very soon after -its sale it 
was closed, so they had te hau) their 
milk to the creamery in Auburn. As 
many. of them had to haul a consider- 
able distance, and as the creamery 
company did not see the farmers’ side 
of the question, there has been great 
dissatisfaction for three years or more. 

Besides the objections just men- 
tioned prices paid for milk have been 
low and there have been frequent de- 
lays in getting payment. The result has 
been that the Levy company has been 
invited to return to its former ship- 
ping territory, and has very recently 
done so. As the old milk station was 
destroyed the milk has been receivea 
in a box car, but this is only tem- 
porary. The Lehigh valley railway 
will probably build an up-to-date sta- 
tion, beeause the quantity of milk 
formerly handled by the Levy com- 
pany was 60 cans a day or more and 
because the present outlook is for at 
least this much. More milk even than 
hitherto will be sent to New York city. 
that the Moore creamery at Sennett 
that the Moore creamery at Sennett 
has been offered. for sale because it 
did not get enough to operate profit- 
ably. During November and Decem- 
ber milk has locally commanded $1.90 
per 100 pounds, 


Cattle Club Improves Milk Supply— 
The Tri-county Holstein association 
held its annual meeting in Sidney re- 
cently. Walter Terry of Walton was 
chosen president, The association will 
hold its second annual sale at Sidney 
May 20 and 21, dispesing of 150 head 
of high quality animals. Sales of 
such character as those arranged by 
this association exert a 
favorable influence on the .cattle. in- 
dustry of the surrounding territory, 
for not only are high-class animals 
distributed through its dairies, -but the 
standards of ideals are raised, the 
effects reaching even to those dairy- 
men who cannot afford to buy such 
animais as are brought together at 
these sales, The desire. for 
ment is c 








ground, 


{A. R, Bern, Delaware County, N'Y. ft 


great labor-saving, ancovartan 
Pa Smalley JAMES Carriers can now 
be operated on the celebrated JAMES 
I-beam track inside the barn—and then 
outside on rod 


about this latest it Doriection in carri 
with Shasta Sea 
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improve-. 





“Licks the Bucket Clean” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost, 














100 pounds ane 100 galtns of Pertect 
Milk Substi 


Send for Seana “How to Raise Calves 
Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 


At your Dealers or 
BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
WAUKEGAN . . - {LLINOIs 





Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 
Be sete for soft semi-solid 
es — oe 
inimentagr ae 
unl 5 
ever 


av MR. 
tis nei 
mple Tikner bate 
Doesn’timi and can 
gb pcom dt as Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
are aeaieaies oli kis kinds of 


ah 
aha RH. 6) 
ems. Oheuien: 
908 Union Btock Earda, Chicago, Ill. 








is Not a Cure Worth $1007 
. haz Pns © 09, concentrated Gat ane, 
in, 
Seer 
the most tS Stee 
bent and germ-killer ever 
compounded, Often w $100 
in blemished horses for s sale, Stops reduces 
Le, and fever, softens hard tissues. hes cured 


st cases. Even a five per cent solution makes 
& strong linimeut. $2.00 a bottle prepaid. .Guaranteed. }. 


remedy ever . - for Mi ~ 
and ali ailmente of oyes of animals. e 
horse book, “ FORTY FACTS FOR HORSE OWNERS.” 


The Lakeside Remedy Co., 5411 Calumet Ave., Chicago, MM |- 
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Wintering Pure-Bred Swine 

Breeding stock requires special 
sare durimg the winter months. Fresh 
air, exereMe and a variety of feed are 
as necessary then as during the sum- 
mer when these requisites are supplied 
with little thought on.the part of the 
preeder. Hogs need as much atten- 
tion aS amy other farm animals. The 
boar kept over for breeding purposes 
will give good returns for any special 
care given him while off grass. He 
ghould have comfortable, dry, clean 
and separate quarters from the herd. 
Exercise is absolutely essential and the 
food should ‘consist of bone and 
muscle-building materiais. - It is un- 
wise to feed corn in sufficient quanti- 
ties to put on an overabundance of 
fat. However, corn makes a desir- 
able winter feed when fed sparingly 

and supplemented with bran of wheat 
middlings. 

Even more important is the. manage- 
ment of the brood sow while deprived 
of pasture. Hogs. have an aversion to 
leaving the nést when the weather is 
cold or disagreeable, and it becomes 
necessary to devise means of coaxing 
them te take needed exercise.. This is 
best doné by feeding some distance 
from the heg house... To further stim- 
ulate exertion, the corn fed may be 
well scattered. Nitrogenous . foods 
should @Xeeed those. strong in heat 
producing. elements, and much of her 
food should. be given warm. In con- 
nection With food, water and é@xer- 
cise, furnish warm pens. A freé cir- 
culation of fresh air is essentail, but 






June and another for the early part 
of July. The first delivery is made 
up largely of firsts, or the finest qual- 
ity lambs. The weol is graded and 
sold largely to local mills, but to good 
advantage. An advertisement is usu- 
ally prepared stating the’ number, 
quality of lambs and wools for sale. 
These advertisements are published 
in the local papers or whatever mar- 
ket it is desired to reach. 


What Feed Are You Buying ? 


The usual interesting facts concern- 
ing commercial feeding stuffs are in 
the report of the Massachusetts sta- 
tion for year ended October 1. A total 
of 1115 samples were drawn and 
analyzed, and the results are printed 
in bulletin 146. We deduce from it: 


FACTS ABOUT GOTTONSEED MEAL 
e : Medium 





High grade grade 
Number samples ........-. 31 56 
Highest protein @ ...... 46 40.6 
Lowest. protein @ ..«.....4l 36.3 
Highest fat % ....s++eees 9 12 
Lowest fat “FH -sscceeees 6.2 6 
Highest fiber % ..eseeeess 10 13.4 
Lowest fiber @® «<.... 4.7 7.3 
Pricé per ton ....s6+e- ; * $34. 47 $34.56 


Thus the best cottonseed méal car- 
ried 46 pounds protein in every 100, 
whereas the poorest had but 41; in 
the medium ‘grade,. the highest pro- 
tein was 40, as against 36 poinds. 
In other words, farmers paid $1.75 for 
a 100-pound bag of cottonseed meal; 
if they happened to get the brand 
carrying 46% protein the cost of a 
pound of protein to them was only 

















Chester Whites Are Favorites in Many Sections 


The young Chester White boar pictured is a promising individual 
The -_breed- shares honors with the Berkshire for ‘popularity among 


many best -farmers. Readers 


heed hardly 


be reminded of the 


gréat advantage of such a type of animal at the head of a swine 


herd as Compared with: a serub. 


drafts are to be avoided. ‘Keep sleep- 
ing quarters clean and. well -supplied 
With dry bedding. -So managed there 
need be no anxiety at farrowing time. 


Farmers’ Lauds Club 


In 1882 there was organized in Ten- 
hessee-a lamb clubs This’ resulted be- 
cause sheep raisers.in the vicinity of 
Goodlettsville found. that by banding 
together. they could make: larger. of- 
ferings of ‘more uniform lambs, util- 
ize car: space. to -better ~ advantage, 
and by. making available a larger 
humbher of good -lanibs ready for ship- 
mMent.onm @ single day, secure greater 
com petition. among: buyers. The origi- 
nal club. consisted. of one dozen farm- 
ers. During the 80 years of its exist- 
ence it-has increased until one time 
it had: 85 members. . The. club: is. not 
chartered, but is more in the nature 
of a partnership, Its members abide 
by its rules and constitution. -About 
April 1 a -meeting is called and each 
member reports.the number of lambs 
and the dmount of wool he will have 
Ro sell: through the lub... While. he 
as thé “privilese previous - to, this 
ee of selling at private sale, af- 
a report, that tree 

nss- mm 








¢_bécuted a” akip- 
“for the earige part of 


3.8 cents. However, if their feed man 
gave them a sack of the brand which 
carried but 41 pounds protein, a pound 
of the protein cost them 4.2 cents. 
Observe this is in the same class of 
high grade. 

But supposing the farmer bought 
without reference to grade and took 
home a sack from.the medium grade 
lot, which happened toe analyze but 
36%- protein, a pound protein would 
cost 4.8 cents. Dealers made no dif- 
ference in the price between high eid 
medium. grades. Hence it is pl*in 
that if the farmer were careless,ani 
did _ not note the analysis on the bag, 
he might be paying 25% more for his 
protein than necessary. 

The .-same deductions can be fol- 
lowed in the. matter of fat ané fiber. 
It is surprising to note that ‘he me- 
dium grades of cottonseéd raeal actu- 


ally average a higher cost to farmers- 


at the feed. store than the high grade, 
and this in ton lots. 
ANALYSES OF OTHER PROTEIN FEEDS 
Ne of [Pewmds — in ‘every 100-pound beg} 
Highest 


sampies west 
31 Léinseed meal-.ss.....; 37.8 30.5 
(old process) 

9 Gluten meal ...6..4...45.7 40.6 
41 Gluten feed ryerr: . * | 22.3 
39 Distillers’ eried grains 34.5 14 

9 Brewers’ dri 220 22.4 
$f Wheat ie rity * i 16.2 

182. Wheat mixed o9%> ‘ HY P 


6? Bran . 
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Prof. Beery’ S 
Introductory Fos 
Course in Ce yer Os 


Sor) 
Horsemanship Wee) ~ 


FREE! 


: . 
To the first 100 4 &5>" 
men owning 


horses, who answer this advertisement, I 
will positively send my introductory course 
in Horse Training and Colt Breaking AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE, 


World’s Greatest 
of Horsemans 
Twenty-five thousand panes and horse-owners have 
taken ors = lar course and found that ¢/ does the work. 
Even if ave only one horse, it will pay you to master 
ny won erful system. The Beery Course ts the result ofa 
lifetime's work as a tamer and trainer of horses. As one of 
my students has said, “The horse has never been foaled 
that Prof. Beery cannot handle.” My record proves it. 
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Master Any Horse Break a Colt in ah 

The Beery Course gives | Double-Quick Timet f 
you the priceless secrets of You can do it by my simple, mi 

Getting fastin the stall, | & lifetime—enables you to practical. -humane system.There f 

stable. master any horse—totellthe | is alotof money in colt training. 4 

wing w the otal disposition of any horse at | Make $1,200 to $3,000 
nghalter or sight—toadd many dollars to a Year 
Pellinn ~~ ate the value of every horse you Many of my graduates are ‘e 
, ng on he bit. dle—and my students are making big money as profes BS 
] and plunging. , all good traders. sional horsetrainers at home or 















BEFORE TRAINING 





























icking. sine My Graduates Are traveling. Imade * fortune tray. : 
Stri Do nd eling and giving ex tions. You t 
hoe. ing Wonders have the same opportunity. i 
to groom. A. L. Dickinson, of Friendship i 
prpekine erage. N. ¥., **Lam working a pair of Fee the Coupon 
aperine = aoe werk horsés that cleaned out ecvere! “nen. eo Introduc Cou 
Soari ot hogs or a got fhe inte PReE wriais q 
along the road. Horse offer may pever , 
Tail switchers. peated, Act now. Tell m o tea ; 
fers ey ire ita om tf pete : 
to bitch to bugay or many similar letters from | PROF. JESSE BEERY 5: 
wagon. Box 31, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 




























Know How Much You Make This Year 


Noone chek pes acent Bickmore’s Farm Account Book. It will be sent free to any farmer 
who will be sad to tell who and where he is. The cost of a crop never demanded closer 
attention. ye ~~? money in the bank. This book is arranged to keep all accounts in 
simple form—more simple, and certainly more ractical, than trying to remember them ; show: 
what to charge against crop pr wet 7. mpg by = po and eae espersonal 


ee 'BICKMORE’S | | 
GALL CURE 


a = hat Cree, and the horse works all the time. Users keep itin 
a year emery = ponrve ee in it. It 











a for Harness or hate, 4 
Cuts, Scratches, Grease Heel, etc. In ; 
}~ at it for Sore Tea B Don’t pays a substitute. 
For the sake of — horse’s health, be sure to ask 
for ‘8 Gall Cecoes at the store. Pet write 
tn ‘sFarm Account Book~itisteady g free copy 


ind nddrese test No obligation. Sendyourmame pick moré’s 
BICKMORE GALL CURE Co. Farm 
Book. 


Old Town, Maine 




























ABORTION IN CATTLE 


PREVENTED AND CURED PERMANENTLY 
YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. RECULAR BREEDERS By 


Sete 


sTOr ing See ment shor VES. TREATMENT: Wt Steritoid fw 


bs pai 5d resand pene i oe euse whe =F adneay 1.01 ao mae 
© good. icE "si. aig i Matied ie hnm wrapper, 


MARTIN REMEDY COMPANY Dept. B, ‘300-408 Columbus Ave... NEW YORK CITY. " Ratornce-—Colonla Soa 
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Guaranteed pure 


Empire 







va dho Wake Weasdeas ME dace 4s os Mecectow to Congrenst= seabed 
Co-operative Banks Demanded for Little Local Savings and Loan 
Associations—A Land Mortgage Bank in Each State, Also a National 
Mortgage Bank—All Under Federal Law 


“You hit the nail on the head in your demand for a national system 
of co-operative local banks and land banks!” so writes one of the best 
informed farmers and business men of New York. He referred to the 
important article in American Agriculturist last week, entitled “The 
Farmer’s Turn Has Come.” 

There is grave danger, however, that congress may be led into doing 
the wrong thing for farm finance, instead of the right thing. The com- 
mission which went to Europe now recommends: 

Right and Wrong 

1. A national land mortgage law. This would have a land bank 
in each state, also a national land bank, both under federal statute. In 
the opinion of American Agriculturist THIS IS THE RIGHT IDEA, 
if it is carried out in the right way. 

2. A model law, to be adopted by each state, authorizing rural 
credit associations. In the judgment of American Agriculturist THIS IS 
WRONG. This recommendation will largely defeat its purpose. 

What Farmers Demand 

In. addition to mortgage banking under national law, farmers and 
other working people want a system of NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 
banks. 

Federal authority is dimnuhed whereby people in any school district 
or township may organize their own local institution for savings and 
loans, to be known as a NATIONAL CO- OPERATIVE bank, and tod be 
under national law. 

It must not be termed-a “credit society’ or any similar objection- 
able mame. fts facilities should be available alike to farmers or other 
people, to encourage ownership of farms and homes, and to promote 
thrift and success in agriculture and small industries. 

Must Be National System 

Our thirty years’ study and experience of this subject at home and 
abroad, convinces American Agriculturist of the fundamental necessity for 
one NATIONAL system to provide for both the land bank and the savings 
and loan bank, under one federal law. 


The people keenly desire to have the'tittle co-operative banks of Potato Profit 


their own under the NATIONAL system, with its prestige, power and depend lasgely on how the crop is planted, 

interstate relations so essential to finance the people’s righteous co-opera- ney sige hill ts a loss in time, fertilizer 

80. very double wastes valuable seed. 

tive efforts which are to come. r It medns $5 to $50 per acre extra profit if all bills 
States May Follow Also why 


are planted, one piece in each. That is 

National co-operative banks would give added 100 P 
. er Cent 
institutions under the laws of the respective states. TRON AGE PI 

Thus stimulate appropriate competition between peeple’s ce-operative lanters 
banks in the national system, and those under state laws. efton pay Sor themosives in one Season on small 

One system helps the other! The field is so vast as to require both. "ae lactase aout. Tee teak Doll tone eon 

, 7 stee? seed h With 
But we must have the national system first. ee Saree, Wm oe 
Last Stand of Money Trust 

The so-called money trust is pretty well “‘busted’’ by the new cur- 
rency law. But the one thing above all others that money monopolists 
now fear is just what the people now unitedly demand—a federal system 
of NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE banks. 

These monopolists can easily defeat the popular demand, by having 
congress “recommend” a model law:to each state, instead of enacting a 
federal law for national co-operative banks. It is the old scheme—divide 
and ruin. 

The money monopolists may well say to each other: 

“Let us induce congress to refer this thing to the state legislatures. There, we can handle it, 
so that whatever is enacted in any state won’t amount to anything. Practically nothing has been 
done under the Massachusetts credit union law of 1909. The Texas legislature enacted it last 
spring, but hamstrung it by limiting any transaction to $200 or less. 

“You see, brother monopolist, that if once the: common people realize the power that comes 
from pooling their own savings and helping each other through wise loans therefrom, they 
will ‘regulate’ the whole financial situation. Then instead of us, who control the big banks, 
squeezing out profits of 10 to 25%, we will have to be satisfied with tae beggerly profit of 6%, 
same as is true of.commercial banking in Europe.” 

The money monopolists are right, but congress will not be lea 
astray by these money monopolists, provided farmers and the common 
people rise en masse in their own behalf. 


What You Can Do to Help Yourself 

1. Cut out the petition to congress below pritted, paste it on top of a sheet of paper, get 
legal voters to sign it with their names and addresses, and FORWARD AT ONCE to Hon Robert J. 
Bulkley, chairman farm. finance committee, Washington, 

2. Write a strong letter to Chairman Bulkley to go with it, or simply sign the petition youir- 
self and send to him TODAY. 

3. Write likewise to your representative in congress from your own district, addressing him 
at Washington, D C, also to one or both of the senators from your state at Washington, 


INSTANTLY. 

4. Get any and all organizations of which you are a member to act likewise, only be sure that S 
everything goes direct to Chairman Bulkley at the EARLFEST possible moment. Utmost haste is AY 
important, because the congressional committee ig now. considering the matter and will report the 
bill as soon as possible. 


FARM FINANCE PETITION TO CONGRESS 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled: 

We respectfully demand the prompt enactment by congress of a national co- 
operative bank act. The welfare of depositors in and borrowers from the institu- 
tions it authorizes, or of investors in their securities, must be amply safeguarded by 
said law. Thus these institutions must prove worthy of the public confidence they 
must enjoy for their largest usefulness. The act should provide for a federal rural 
banking board to control, and a special division in the federal treasury department 
to supervise, the following institutions it authorizes: 


Because it makes a better 
seed bed than other harrows. 
It has long sloping knives that 


cut under the soil, tho: 
ulverizing and pin ef 
Ther level the soil and leave a 
fine mulch on the surface that 
holds moisture in the ground. 

The roots find nourishment 
easier in the compact seed bed. 

The ACME Pulverizin 
Harrow is the only tcol need 
after your plow. It is easier 
on your horses, while giving 
better results. 

Sold by all John Deere deal- 
ers. Let us mail you descrip- 
tive literature. You can grow 
better crops. Address 


a. H. NASH, Inc. 
321 Division Ave. Millington. 





























HALF st PRICES. enoo 
pp bao no geil direct te you. Our 
you the agen ig a That's #' siiare in your 
Es o 
and plante~all at money 


et arr are sbeotatciy the finest stock. If any 
heat _ 
‘We pay freight 


impulse to similar 


trueto name and aywe 

ich, Pear, jaye _ ony. qu 
rees; shru’ 

saving prices. 
on all orders of 
$7.50 or over. 


to a 














teld record crops of pure 
white grains. The extra large 
berries have thinnest hulls. For 


Has the strongest straw and resists rast and dry ‘4 
weather, Send 25c for half pound sample 
aod coupon good for that amount of seeds 








fally guaranteed 
fleld abe: Ask for it today. 
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You take no chances wh 
a ing Eberie’ s seeds, bulbe 
and relia CEL 
to oe under fair conditions. 
Our large and varied stock con- 
tains every variety worth growing. 
Eberle’s 1914 Seed Annual—Free 
This well-illustrated book tells you all 
about our choice epeds, & bulbs and 
plants. helpful information 
about planting and cultivating. 
Get your free copy—today. 
FPREDERICK W. orton 
15 South Pear! St., Aibany, 8.Y. 
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principal, and upkeep: of property mean- 

















National .Co-operative Banks 

Local or neighborhood savings and 
ve. associations, called national co-op- 
erative banks. Seven or more fartners 
and home owners may start such a bank 
with not less than $1000 capital, shares 
$5, one.-vote to each member. Such 
bank may receive doposits, make loans, 
and do a general banking and. trust com- 
pany business,. subject te federal super- 
vision and control. No speculative 
loans. 
2. A _ State Co-operative Bank 
under the proposed federal law, shall be 
formed -when 30. or more local rural 
banks have been organized in said state. 
Said locals shall invest a suitable pro- 
portion of their own funds in said state 
bank’s capital, each local having one 
vote therein. 

3. When a state co-operative bank has 
been organized in 12 or more states, 
they shall subscribe for shares in the 
national co-operative bank of the United 
States, In whieh each of said state banks 
shall have only one vote. 


Bonds Sécured on Farms or Homes: 


4. First mortgages oh farms occupied 
and worked by their owners, or upon 
homes occupied by their owners, -may be 
accepted as security for long-time Tenas 
by any~- national co-operative bank. 
sefibe ‘rules. that shail insute AFR a 
duckie of-such loans, including their re- 

ction by small annual payments upon 


while. 

5. Bonds based upon the security of 
such mortgages may be issued by local, 
state. or national co-operative banks, 
suitably guaranteed by the same and 
subject to restrictions to insure invio- 
late the inferest and principal of such 
bonds, which shall be a legal investment 
for banks and trust funds. 

6. Shares and bonds of said banks 
shall be free from all taxation—local, 
state, federal or inheritance. Bonds may 
bear interest not more than 1% greater 
than state or government. bonds. Shares 
may receive not to exceed 6% dividends, 
other earnings to go to surplus unt!) it 
reaches 50% of capital. Then divide 
extra. profits pro rata:as.a dividend 
equally upon deposits and loans. 


Two Separate Departments 

7. The fa) current devosits and cur- 
rent credits of said “local banks to be a 
department separate from its (b).long- 
time mortgage department. Thus AVOtD 
pledging CURR credits as security 
for PERMANENT credits; and thus also 
insure quick ‘assets for meeting.quick 


par a feder: t 1 
s eral Py hel em. may .s e- 
ment. but not ay bane unde s BS hot 
Operative people’ pra e laws 
std fot 2 pete ve Satan 

ve: banks 
may. be depart at ‘cp-eperat T and pos- 
tal funds. 
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WEEDLESS FIELD SEEDS} 


We are trying with all or might ty 
solutely pure, . Alsi + ede? 
anhalt bese Sweet O) Glover, wand all ethees Said 
immature grains re 
Write tote tor free yp ey aad 
Seed.”’ 
Om. sort 4's 20m, 5 89 Main St, Maryeville, Obie - 


HORSE HEAD 
. Guar. 
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| WHO'SWHO 
GRICULTURE 


Representative Farmer 


While yet a barefoot boy, D. W. 
Hull of Wayne county, Pa, began his 
agricultural education studying copies 
of American Agriculturist, then 20 or 
30 years old, lying on his stomach and 
with his heels in the air in his grand- 
father’s library. Having been born and 
raised on a farm he has always had a 
great liking for farming. When he 
was 22 he rented a four-acre plot of 
partly developed muck soil 18 miles 
from market and five from a railroad 
station which could be reached only 
by hilly and poor roads. After the 
first year he had one or another of his 
brothers in partnership with him. The 
young men handled this land for four 
years at an average rental of a little 
over $25 an acre. The undertaking 
was very risky because they had ab- 
solutely no experience in market gar- 
dening and knew scarcely anything 
about muck soil. They started with 
about $100, which Mr Hull had saved 
before he was 21. The first two years 
were failures, but the young men tried 
partly to make this up by winter 
work, During the last two years they 
were able to pay up their debts and 
save up about $400 °for starting on 
their present farm. 

When the new property was taken 
over, the brothers gave notes for over 
$9000, and then had so little working 
capital that it was hard at first to get 
along. The farm consists of about 
200 acres.. They were" obliged to do 
genéral farming and thuS make a 





Sense 














D. W. Hull 


double demand on their capital. They 
ran a dairy and grew various farm 
crops, but have since dropped all of 
these so as_to specialize in celery and 
fruit, choosing apples and peaches as 
leaders, Of these they have about 6000 
trees set. The soil and the climate are 
well adapted to these fruits, and both 
men like fruit growing well. They 
have clung to celery because part of 
their land is muck and well adapted to 
the Grop Which pays well. * 

Mr Hull is interested in many other 
activities. He is secretary of the Wy- 
mart creamery company and president 
of the Wymart improvement company 
and of the fruit growers’ association 
of Wayne county. On various occa- 
sions he has been called to speak be- 
fore the Pennsylvania horticultural as- 
sociation and at state college during 
farmers’ week, his subjects before 
both bodies being celery culture. On 
this same subject he has-been called 
to southwestern Indiana in an advis- 
ory capacity. He is deeply interested 
in Christian work, is a teacher in the 
local Sunday school and an. officer in. 
both district and county Sunday school 
associations. Every other Sunday he 
does the work of lay preacher, driving 
eight and 10 miles to the services. 


William C. Brown retired on New 
Year's day from the presidency of the 
New York.Central railroad lines. He 
will dévote much time ffom now on 
to his farming operations.in Iowa. and 
to the promotion of agriculture. Many 
men of large business experience are 
looking forward to when they likewise 
can retire from the stress of commer- 

trade to take up farming. It will 
keep them busy all right, and prevent 
their rusting out! Such men and 
women will find lots of pleasure in 
doing mvhat they can to push on the 
ree movement in agriculture. 


Now Is the Time to increase the 





| Quantity of animal food for the hens. 
Give 


beef scraps more liberally than 


} last month, and thus aid the. hens to. 


-more .eggs. Provide ample. 
) to apeere vigor. 
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SAMPLE 


Send us 2 centsin 
stamps for postage 
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‘You Should Not Worry! 


Cheat Dull Care with a Pipeful of Tuxedo Happiness 


ANY a man has smoked himself into ood 
humor and a cheerful day’s work. That’s 
the reason on a rainy day, that good old Tuxedo 


sells in doub/e quantities. 


Tuxedo is a mild, sweet tobacco that will do 
you good through and through — it'll warm the 
cockles of your heart —clear your brain—and put 


the ‘‘get-there” into your job. 


Athletes, doctors, thousands of prominent men of all kinds 


tell us this; they know what they are talking about. 





The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


is made just exactly right for the man who wants a soothing smoke, 
It is mild and wholly beneficial. A product of the gentle, mellow, 


sweet-smoking Old Kentucky Burley leaf. 


You can smoke a pound of it and it won’t burn your tongue or 
cause irritation in any way. The original ‘“Tuxedo Process’’ has 
removed the bite and sting. This secret process has been imitated 


of course. 


But it was the frst in the field—and is still the dest. 


Next time the worry-wolf starts chewing the Welcome off of 
your doormat, sic Tuxedo on him. He'll sure vanish into thin 


air with the sweet cloud of smoke. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Convenient pouch, inner-lined 5 Cc Famous green tin with gold 10c 


with moisture-proof paper = - 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90¢ 


TUXEDO 
FREE— 






Pat mail you 

ir 

tin of fn of TUXEDO to- 

int 

roid tates 
Address 
TUXEDO 

DEPARTMENT 

111 Fifth Avenue 

New York 













a SPEcias, YPR eppre? 
E For tue Pipe 


lettering, curved to fit pocket 


Illustrations 
are about one- 
half size of real 
packages. 














WALTER JOHNSON 
Walter Johnson, famous Pitcher 
ot the Washington American 
team, says: 
“Tuxedo is the one tobacco that con- — 
fains every desiredelement. It is the best 
tobacco I have ever smoked,”’ 


Ole fren 

















H. G. GIBSON 
H. G. Gibson, Brigadiet Gener- 
al, U.S, A., says 
a! poke phys tn roprememipen 
your Tuxe obacco. It's ti 
tobacco I have ever smoked." 














HOMER W ARREN 
Homer Warren, Postmaster of 
Detroit, Mich., President of De- 
troit's Chamber of Commerce, 
and head of the Warren Motor 
Car Company, says: 
“*Friends may come and 
go, but Tuxedo is a friend bree, 
weys faithful, always constant and 
See on you and biting your tongae. 
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Spray Your Trees Early 


“SCALECIDE” and kill the scale, 
of fungi that can be reached by a 


“SCALECI 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
will bay ay my A destroy San Jose and Cottony Maple Scale, Pear Psylla, 


ter spray. 


Any time this winter and early spring when the 
temperature is not below 40° F. you can spray with 
sand aay a eng enpyn on trees, as well as spores 
Prepare now for a good fruit crop next season. 


-” 


Roller, etc., without 


injury to the trees. It costsless to spray an orchard with I A eee mc 4 with Lime-Sultur— 


and ’* Arsenate of Lead 
ortexture. Avoidimitations. B.G. 


apa you secure better results. 
of the Pudding” 


Write to our Service De 


and “Spraying Simp! 


We back up this claim, Write today for free bookle 
Department tor of orchard. supplies at money-saving prices, 


We are World Distributors for 


Vreeland’s ‘‘“ELECTRO” Spray Chemicals 


“» Dept. O, 


Powser Sey oS which, used wet or dry, has no 


Teak at in yp trenete 














| Seed Corn of Quality 


If want really high- 
earl pa Bw nd veined in 


e seed corn of 
estern New York, 
vigorous sprouts, we can 
f our varieties,“ Gol: id Nug 

Chaat 


ad 
undredeot a of a youcrer a, 


See a, Sei aod wena 


or aie > on 5 ame SEEDS 








good and many 


te ohtained’ elsewhere. 
ed and ¢ a marked on 


HARRIS 





What do you want 
to know 


about any branch of Agicginss, & Sols, ovina. 
Manures? The best meth J a 
harvesting and utilizing mye ield, 
wad Garden Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Ani- 
mals, Dairy Farming, or any other subject pertain. 
ing to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


Do you want to ae about care and 
management, breedi 


judging and 
marketing of Horses, hen S Swine, 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health : ‘ 
- "The “progressive farmer" who. desites up-to-date 
pairs a eae 
edi q wae, hese books 
Paes ew immediately and sina Be 


questions that arise 
an ee ae beens boc 
successful farmer follo 


Cotalog Te Free ji eae rl ata ra 


ORANGE beg COMPANY, 315 00 ee Ave., Rew York ti 


Al SATS Men" eo 
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er "369 Delivered 
Jinias Kecotmckery and all 

aca SS oe Ee 


le Detroit American 


the best you can buy at any price— 
t draft—fewer parts—true ca: 


TAR! KK TREES: ),; 
Grand New Year Book 


eis eines: shar fruits in actual colors and size. Full of valuable 
‘orchard i Tells what, when and how to plant. Mailed Free. 


r STARK DE DELICIOUS rection Fre cette 


described glorious sinade of twenty years in the American orchard is accu- 
ergs ree ee No one room for a single tree can ations tet to we without this marvelous 
uisite flavor—large, brilliant, waxy red. The book is free. Write for it. 











“Stark: Bros, Marseries and Orchards Co., Box 164, Louisiana, Mo. 
different. 


EED & at ONE-HALF 
SQUARE 


City Seedsmen Prices! 
r Esty "Gast drop» postal postal today Pam ip sze the. difference in buying 7 Searentoes in cow 





Let us send you our catalog of seeds —it’s 
CoO., Bex 30, Cortiand, N. 
\\ Sz i“ GE i TO; 


WESTERN CANAD NOW 


Ls ~) 
ane caus the low & 


; and 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan = 
» Will soon have paused. 


conditions. : 
grate zteka in > 4. 
ant Grasses 
herds; coet of saising; 
for market is a trifle, Z 
gam realized for Beef, Batter, Milk and 
wee. will poy fifty per cent on the 


hese 
c free! 








Rade gr “ye ten a practical farmer to 
travel all along the Cotton Belt 
Route, in Arkansas and Texas, and 
talk with the farmers themselves; 
get pictures of their farms and their 

statements. Because he 
was.a farmer this man knew what 
you wanted to know about these 
eections, and he telle you in these 
free books (new editions). Scores of 


ooreet Pictures of the 
wety midst not mies 
me your name and ad 
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Income Tax on the Farmer—IH 


WHY AND HOW FARMERS MAY KEEP 
THEIR ACCOUNTS For 1914 To PROTECT 
AGAINST UNFAIR TAXATION 
Our first article. December 20 issue, 

@escribed the income tax. and what it 

applies to, what is exempt, also gross 

and net income. Article II, Dace 

27 issue, told how to make out your 

income tax return for 1913. Article iit 

concludes the series. Any subscriber 

Who has carefully read these three ar- 

ticles or the law, and who does not know 

how to proceed in his or her own case, 
is entitled to a reply free of cost to 
any questions submitted (mailed if 
stamps are inclosed for return postage). 

You: are starting the new year with 

a complete inventory of everything 

you own and owe, as described last 

week. Now, if you are likely to be 
subject to the income tax for the cal- 
endar year 1914, your account must 
show the income you receive for 
wages or services, from your business 
or vocation, from your sales or deal- 
ings in property, and from interest, 
rent, dividends or securities. It may 
be quite easy for you to keep track 
of all your receipts or income from 
everything except your farm business. 

Hence this article is confined to the 

farm operations. 


Keep Track of Farm Receipts 


A record must be kept of every- 
thing the farm produces that is con- 
verted into income. Everything from 
the farm. that is consumed in the 
family must be credited to the farm 
as one of its receipts, That is, the 
farm sells the preduce to the family 
at the same price that the farm re- 
eeives for produce sold in the mar- 
ket. If milk is sold to a dealer for 
4 cents a quart, then you must credit 
the farm with 4 cents a quart for the 
milk consumed in the family. If the 
dealer gets 6 or 8 cents for that niilk 
retailed to the consumer in town, 
that is no reason why your family 
should pay your farm any more for 
milk than the dealer pays your farm. 
We believe a ruling will be made to 
this effect by the income tax author- 
ities. Such an account will surprise 
every family as to the quantity and 
total value of the food they obtain 
from the farm. 

If the farmer or his help, whose 
wages are all paid by or charged to 
the farm, does work for others, then 
the payment for such extra work is 
to be credited to the farm as an in- 
come item. 

Also include in the farm’s receipts 
the total gross amount received for 
grain, hay, animals, or other produce 
sold off the farm. 

Tf you trade one animal for an- 
other, or a batch of ‘them, put it down 
on the receipt side as though it were 
a sale, with a.corresponding entry on 
the expense side to represent the 
amount you pay for the stock pur- 
chased. 

If you buy a piece of land or other 
property during the year and then 
seH it at a profit before December 
31, 1914, such profit goes into the re- 
ceipts or income, but if the opera- 
tion results in a toss, then that loss 
goes up against your expenses. 

The accounts, books, or records of 
a farmer of sufficiently large income 
to be subject to the tax should be 
kept with.enough clearness, fullness 
and integrity to show the income 
fully, without evasion or subterfuge. 
The aggregate of all these receipts 
form the farmer’s total income. 

1, Necessary expenses actually 
paid in carrying on the business, but 
NOT including personal living or fam- 
ily expenses. The farmer should 
charge the farm a reasonable salary 
for himself, and also charge it prop- 
er wages for the work dane in behalf 
of the farm by:any or all members of 
the family, and by the help. AN 
other farm expenses should be 
charged to the farm, but NOT family 
expenses. 

2. Charge the farm with ali inter- 
est paid within the year on indebted- 
ness, also all taxes, 

3. Charge. up all losses actually 
sustained during the year, incurred 
in the business or arising from fires 
or storms and not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise. 

4, At the close of the year charge 
off any debts due that ere worthless, 


also charge up a reasonable -allow- 
ance for exhaustion, wear and tear 
of property during the year. Any 
amount paid for new buildings, _per- 
manent improvements or substantia! 
betterments may not be charged to 
expenses, but. should be carried as 
an addition to your assets. 

The total of these expenses is to be 
deducted from the total income. The 
surplus of income over expenses is 
Vhat may be subject to the income 
tax, From this balance may be taken 
the following deductions: 

Amounts received as dividends from 
any corporation that pays the tax, 
also. amount of income the tax upon 
which has been withheld at source; 
interest upon obligations of the Unit- 
ed States or any political subdivision 
thereof. If you draw a salary as 
United States judge, or as an officer 
or employee of any state or political 
subdivision theredf, said amount may 
also be deducted. 

Subtract these latter deductions 
from your surplus, as above stated, 
and if the balance then exceeds $3000 
if you are unmarried, or $4000 in 
the case of a man and wife living to- 
gether, then upen such excess you 
will have to pay the tax of 1%. 

It will be money and time well-in- 
vested for any farmer or other per- 
son, whether or not they are likely to 
be subject to the income tax, to ob- 
tain some instruction in starting their 
account. In almost every neighbor- 
hood there are one or more persons 
who have enough knowledge and ex- 
perience in accounting to be of much 
assistance, 





Parcel Post and Farm Efficiency 


Sometimes in the past the greater 
conveniences afforded by city life 
have lured people dway from the 
farms. The rural telephone, parcel 
post and the extension of the rural 
free delivery service, together with 
many other labor-saving devices, are 
rapidly changing all this, Uncle Sam, 
through the parce! post, is giving the 
farmers residing on the rural free de- 
liveries a better service than the 
merchants give their city customers. 

By the aid of the telephone and 
parcel post a broken part to a ma- 
chine may now be replaced within 24 
hours,~ with no loss of time to the 
farmer or his men. In addition to 
this, the dealer or merchant is will- 
ing to stand the greater part of the 
expense of delivery, while the collect 
on delivery plan does away with the 
necessity of forwarding remittances. 
Every farmer should make use of all 
these aids te farm efficiency. Time 
saving is as vital to his business as 
that.of the manufacturer. 


Foreigm Competition—Russian agri- 
culture is advancing rapidly. In 1912 
Russia-had 252,000,000 acres under 
cereals and other crops, compared to 
212,000,000 in the United States.. Rus- 
sia had 47 million acres of oats, the 
United States 35 millions. Of wheat, 
harley and rye, Russia grew 205 mil- 
lion acres last year; compared to 58 
millions in the United States. Such 
development is ascribed to the tre- 
mendous increase in the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, to organization, 
education, co-operation and govern- 
ment assistance. Siberia is settling 
up much as did the American west 
between 1867-75. Argentine agricul- 
ture- continues to boom, Australian 
farming is restricted for want of wa- 
ter, Africa will become a generous 
producer of food within 10 or 20 years. 


ap 








Growth of Furmers’ Institutes—In 
the season of 1903 there were held 
9570 sessions of institutes in 41 states, 
as compared with 20,640 sessions held 
during the tast institute season. The 
ray has grown fronr 4,64 in 

0 2,897,291 in 1913. The appro- 
rations increased from $187,225 to 

510,780, During the past year, not- 
withstanding the large growth of the 
extension movement by the agricul- 
tural colleges, the regular institutes 
have increased in attendance. néar- 
ly 350,000. 


He that giveth his neighbor a 
hunch for something better is greater 
than he who driveth a 1914 model 3 
cylinder. — 












IRRIGATION PAYS 
Water Pumped from Wells—Hastens Heading of Lettuce by Two 
Weeks—Three to Four Crops a Year Made 


on This 


Land—James Henry Rice, Jr. of South Carolina 


Irrigation of early truck by means 
of irrigation everhead pipes is a new 
industry in South Carolina, employed 
only on Port Royal island, Beaufort 
county. It began three years ago, 
and.on the whole has been a pro- 
nounced success, although there are 
drawbacks, and critics are not wanting 
who condemn the whole system. 

Since this marks a new era in truck 
growing, the final success of which 
would change conditions radically, a 
description of the system and of how 
it works in actual practice will be 
useful. 

For irrigating 15 acres, a 25-horse 
power engine is used, housed in a 
strong engine house, with excavations 
for a foundation for the pumping 
machinery, reinforced by concrete and 
“tabby.” Water is pumped directly 
from a well that is from 90 to 150 
feet deep, an abundant supply being 
obtained. 

It requires 26,000 gallons to cover 
the ground with 1 inch of water, and 
it is found better to put on half an 
inch twice a week. Three hours’ 
steady pumping in the afternoon does 
this. 

On general principles water must 
be applied on truck in the south At- 
jantic states in order to insure results, 
since droeuths are to be expected 
spring and fall. These may come at 
a time that will prove fatal. 

Results Obtained 

By comparison of numerous state- 
ments, it is established that water 
hastens the heading up of lettuce by 
at least two weeks; in some cases let- 
tuce wouid run to seed unless water 
were furnished. By fercing plants 
ahead, danger from cutworms and 
other pests is lessened. Now lettuce 
is the star crop for this country; from 
it the best returns are realized, and it 
holds the land for so brief a period 
that other crops can be put in to ad- 
vantage. It is customary to plant 
cucumbers or some similar crop after 


lettuce and~to follow this with corn, 
and later sow cowpeas in the corn 
alleys. Lettuce heads in from seven 
to eight weeks under irrigation; in 
from 10 to 15 without it. 

Lettuce requires thorough prepar- 
ation of soil and all the fertilizer that 
can be incorporated, so that after 
breaking with four-horse disk, and 
harrowing out, a ton of oyster shell 
lime is put on, quantities of wood’s 
mold, leaves and trash and all the 
animal compost that can be obtained. 
From 3000 to 4500 pounds of 8-7-7 
high grade fertilizer is used, the pot- 
ash being a mixture of muriate and 
sulphate, and usually nitrate of soda 
is used as a side dressing, at the rate 
of 300 pounds to the acre. 

As to profits, one is furnished figures 
that vary indefinitely. At best, lettuce, 
that is, fancy lettuce, is an uncer- 
tain crop. Weather conditions, in- 
sects, worms, fungus and other things 
may knock a crop into smithereens. 
When they strike it right, the planters 
realize enormous returns, and they 
sometimes HKave heavy losses. But 
there is always a chance to even up 
later on other crops. Three crops 
from the same ground may be always 
relied on; four are possible and have 
been made. 

One record crop of lettuce returned 
over $1000 per acre, having a yield 
of 700 crates to the acre, which 
brought $5 a crate. Another party 
harvested 3350 crates from four acres, 
receiving from $4 to $5 a crate; still 
another got 1200 crates from one acre, 
planting 12 by 12 in one-foot rows, 
and cultivating the crop with hand 
plows. This also brought a record 
price. 

As there are always men who wish 
to run down everything to rock bot- 
tom, I am giving herewith a calcula; 
tion of cost of one acre of lettuce 
made by grower, who has pt ex- 
penses as high as he could and profits 
as low as he could. 





20 Crops of Potatoes 


Av. 322 Bush. per Acre 


$500 AWARDED 
BOWKER PRIZE WINNERS 


ey 

Northern Zone (Maine, N. H., Vt.) Sate | Sue one 
$100 ist Prize A. B. Cobb, Lee, Me. 502.6 690 
50 2nd ‘‘ O.B. Keene, Liberty, Me. 418.6 660 
30 3rd ‘* i; L. Demeritt, Sangerville, Me. 405.5 615 
25 4th ** - Hersey, Dexter, Me. 465.8 607 
20 Sth ** D.L. Brett, Oxford, Me. 400. 525 
15 6th ‘‘ W.S. Hodges, Phillips, Me. 311.1 23 
10 Yth,‘* R. J. Martin, Rochester, Vt. 331.8 520 
Gratuity. Geo. E. Burditt, Rochester, Vt. 457.8 634 

















Southern Zone (Mass., R. I., Conn.) 

$100 ist Prize A. W. Butler, Brockton. Mass. 363.1 589 
50 2nd ‘‘ Jos. Howland, Taunton, Mass. 344.9 574 
30 3rd ‘‘ Henry A. Wyman, Rock, Mass. 342.5 $58 
25 4th ‘‘ Edwin L. Lewis, Taunton, Mass. 260.2 $15 
20 Sth ‘‘ W.C. Endicott, Danvers, Mass. 217.7 503 
15 6th ‘‘ Luther Holton, N. Franklin, Ct. 183.8 450 
10 7th ‘‘ Dudley P. Rogers, Danvers, Mass. 185.7 430 





Send us your name for complete and instructive 
statement concerning the results of the contest and 
how these great yields of potatoes were obtained. No 
other fertilizer than the Stockbridge Potato Manure 


was used. 
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FERTILIZER COMPANY 
43 Chatham Street, Bostoa, Mass. 











fully illustrated. Stalled's any 
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RESERVE 
" $1,850,000,000 
LAND RESERVE 


| CROPS WORTH TEN BILLIONS jal 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
~~ FINANCE 


FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
HERBERT. MYRICK 
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THE AMERICAN DOLLAR THE BEST MONEY ON EARTH 
See st OE A yee Oe et comet ao ho kn, be coms 8 OO Oly aie, 
snes over our terms, homes and factories Whe the sun of prosperity whieh it 





METHOD 


oe The Farmer’s Prosperity 


Seven or more 
should be ena! 


tion to receive’ 





the best mowey the wortd bas ever seen! ft 








Reduced facsimile of front cover, which is 





printed in gold and black 


in topics for study and discussion in farmers’ organizations, institutions, c 


Co-operative Finance both for the price of the vonage ie alone. However, when this book is taken no other present can be had 
except by paying for additional years’ subscription. 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ddress all orders to 


olleges, schools, etc. 


to consider farm finance at once. 
the lines laid down in this book, Co-operative Finance, written by 
the president of Orange Judd Company. @It makes the whole sub- 
ject perfectly plain, more interesting than any novel you ever read. 
Full of good-humored cartoons and pictures. The only book that’ 


covers the whole subject in its relations to the farmer’s needs now. 


for years to come will depend 
partly upon the way in which Con- 
gress enables farmers to own and operate 


Rural Co-operative Banks 


in each school district or township 
to start a local savings and loan institu- 
deposits, lend money on short time or sea- 
sonable loans, secure capital from larger banks for this 
etc. All a part of the national banking system 

cols teied canton. 


American Land Mortgage Banks 


One or more of these mortgage banks in each state will 
make it easy for farmers to secure long-time loans at 


One Copy Given to Anyone 
mailed, postpaid without charge, who remits $1.00 now for one year’s subscription 


to American Agriculturist, new or renewal. Fascinating as a novel, scintillati 
with humor, intensely practical, worth its weight in gold to every citizen. R 
@ You get one year's subscription and 


His recommendations are along 


reasonable rates on convenient terms of repayment, 
making farm bonds as attractive to investors as national or 
state bonds. 


This Great Work 


consisting of 328 pages,6 3-4x9 3-4 inches in size, nearly 
= s inch a printed a Home soft-fnished 

paper. Bound subst antially in heavy covers 
Front cover handsomely decorated in id ea black. 
It is a book you will be proud to own. 


Frontispiece in Four Colors 


of American Flag, also author’s portrait in dual tone, 
and autograph. Ir is profusely illustrated with 137 
pictures, charts, designs, cartoons, many of them in 
color. The pictures are novel, clever, interesting and 
clearly interpret the meaning. 

INDEX of 2000 references fills 18 columns of fine 
print, making it easy to find any item, topic or subdivision 
in the book. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers 









































CO., 315 Fourth Avenue, NewWork — 
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FRUIT TREES 
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Ligonier, indiana. 
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Extra Work for Snare Spreader 


The manure spreader has been 
made to do double duty on several 
farms in Dekalb and McHenry cousi- 
ties, Ill, whére it is used as a lime dis- 
tributer also...A farmer there want- 
ed ‘to scatter a carload of crushed 
limestone to help out his clover crops, 
but hé was running pretty close on 
expenses and didn’t want to buy a 
special lime distributer. He laid 2 or 
8 inches of manure over the apran 
to keep the limestone from sifting 
through, and then shoveled the box 
full. With the apron set on the slow 
gear he got along well, scattering 
about a ton to the acre over 30 acres. 

A pretty good scheme for applying 
rock phdsphate #& —worked with the 
spreader, too. There is manure to be 
hauled out most of the winter, and 
one farmer conceived the idea of do- 
ing two jobs at once, so he would 
fill the spreader about half full of ma- 
nure and then scatter a thin layer of 
rock phosphate over it. Then filling 
the box up, he could drive over the 
field and scatter phosphate and ma- 
hnure at one operation. The main 
drawback is that. it would be alittle 
hard to always know how much phos- 
phate was being spread to the acre, 
and the other. would be that there 
wouldn’t be enough manure to go 
around. 

About as fine a piece of work as 
ever was done with a manure 
spreader_is on a 320-acre farm in Lin- 
coln county,. Mo. There was a lot 
of . gumbe on the place that 
got pretty sticky. -sometimes. . A 
young fellow..with an.eye.to business 


and “*big.crops:took hold of the place. 
4 The first time he rode over it he Spot- 


ted, 13 old half-rotted straw .piles in 
various places -where they. had been 
for.several years. It was lucky they 
weren't burned. He bought a new 
Spreader, and fis soon as the manure 
was cleaned away. around sthe barns 
he put a man anda span of young 
mules after those straw piles. 
nearly three months the spreader 
hummed. pretty steadily, scattering 
that old stuff on the fields: That only 
happened last year, so it’s too early to 
see the results yet, but it is a pretty 
good guess that his gumbo won't be 
nearly so sticky or cloddy. this season. 


Securing Vegetable Matter 


H. L. A. of Pennsylvania has a red 
slate loam which he deésires. to .im- 
prove by getting moré humus into it. 
Tt is well drained. His problem is to 
use green manures for vegetable mat- 
ter. He asks about oats, rye, crim- 
son clover and buckwheat. The plan 
outlined below is certain to bring re- 
sults. 

Ordinarily,-it would be advocated 
that stable manure be used for sup- 
plying humus to depleted lands. The 
trouble is when stable manure is not 
available you cannot. use it. Most 
péople’ have to. depend. on other 
means “of adding vegetable matter to 
the soil. Nothing“is better for mak- 





For - 


ing a start ‘than. using rye. That 
ought to go in the ground, however, 
before October. 15.. There is practi- 
cally nothing that you can now use 
before next spring. You ask about 
oats. They are A No 1,. The only 
trouble is people hate to see oats 
plowed under, and if they could be 
fed and the resulting manure re- 
turned to the land that would be de- 
sirable. If you have the. nerve to 
plow under oats and follow them with 
buckwheat that is certainly satisfac- 
tory; or, instead of buckwheat you 
can use cowpeas. I like cowpeas ex- 
ceedingly well, because they grow 
pretty rank in old, depleted soil and 
they add a let of. nitrogen. through 
their tubercles to the land, and when 
plowed under give a wealth of humus 
that is lasting imi its effect. 

It is a toss-up, however, between 
buckwheat and cowpeas. I have used 
both, and if buckwheat does well in 
your section, then it will be just as 
well to use it. When you’ have 
plowed the buckwheat under you can 
then follow with rye in. early 
September. I would not depend on 
crimson clover alone. You speak of 
this crop, but.I would seed the rye 
and crimson clover together, using 
about a bushel of rye to the acre and 
about four’ or five pounds of crim- 
son clover seed. There will be no 
objection to your grazing this rye and 
crimson clover during the winter sea- 
son. Such pasture is admirable for 
brood sows and shotes. The follow- 
ing spring this mixed crop can be 
plowed under and then ‘the land put 
under a system of rotation. You can 
now .follow with either potatoes or 
corn and then with wheat and: other 
crops. 





Threshing Corn 
OWEN, MIDDLESEX COUNTY, N J 
It is entirely practical to thresh 
corn by machine. If the stover is 
damp it will not keep if stored .in 
large quantities. But this same role 
applies to other forage also. It is 
not uncommon to mix dry straw. with 
stover to insure its keeping, especially 
when considerable quantities are so 
stored. , A bean. thresher such as is 
used in the growing sections of New 
York, Ohio, Michigan and. the west 
does excellent work in threshing corn 
fodder. The hean- thresher differs 
from the grain thresher in having a 
slow feed front cylinder with one in 
the rear running twice as fast. The 
spaces between the cylinder and con- 
eave teeth are greater and there are 
a series of gratings under the cylin- 
ders which serve to break quite large 
stones without injury to the machine. 
This construction: partly aecounts for 
the ease with which ¢orncabs..‘are 
broken. up and the- ‘corn - sepatated 
from them. : 
In threshing corn, bundles are fed 
into the machine; the butt ends: first. 
Shelled corn and-clean. grain ‘come 
out inte the measure, “The stalks are 
broken and shredded*in ‘ine shape to 


IRVING L. 





Big Farming on Sound Basis Pays 

There is a certain fascinatien about 
big farm operations which appeals to 
everyone, and especially - interesting 
is the work of the many practical 
farmers of the middie west. The fame 
of Iowa as a cattle feeding state has 
been spread far and wide, and no 
small part of it is due to the opera- 
tions of the Cassidy farm in Montana 
county. The Whitines and Cassidys 
for two generations settled this region 
and they now own many large farms 
embacing the finest. improvements, 
with large modern houses and spa- 
cious lawns. Typical of the region is 
the big red barn flanked-by silos and 
feed lots. 


The than who energizes the work on / 


the Cassidy farm is E. 
familiarly known as Mike. 
judge of cattle, naturally he leans 
toward ‘the building up of a large 
herd, his specialty being Herefords. 
He finishes . young steers for baby 
beef, often topping the big interstat: 
show at.Sioux City and ranking high 
in the Chicago markets. 

Thorough organization, high effi- 
ciency. of labor and. extensive use of 
labor-saving machinery are the foun- 
dation. principles in the conomicai 
management of this big farm. Five 
farm centers are maintained for eco- 
nomical distribution of labor, each 
with its own outfit of horses, machin- 
ery and labor. These, of *course, are 
interchangeable as the situation may 
demand. -Much of the plowing is done 
by traction engines, which in turn 
are used to operate threshing ma- 
chines,. silage cutters .and other ma- 
chinery. Some of the labor-saving 
devices are shown on the front cover 
page of this issue. Besides _horses, 
there is plenty. of mechanical power 
and modern machinery, which enables 
the performance of field work with a 
minimum number of men, Macehin- 
ery and horse power, Mr Cassidy has 
found, are cheaper and more depend- 
able than farm manual labor, 

Blue grass pasture in summer, corn 
silage, alfalfa hay and grain in winter 
are some of the factors which have 
built up and maintamed the Hereford 
breeding herd. Last year silage was 
fed to heavy -beef ‘cattle for the@afirst 
time beginning December 10. Prio: 
to this time the steers had been run- 
ning in the cornfield, gathering grain 
‘and forage at will. On the second 
dey of silage feefling the steers came 
trailing into the feed Jot of their own 
w'll As soon as the feeder began 
scooping silage into the bunks from a 
wagon they consumed the Silage with 
evident relish. The yearlings which 
took first ‘prize at Sioux ‘City show « 
year ago made an average daily gain 
of 2.82 pounds for a period of 20S 
days. Two-year-olds fed at the same 
time gained 1.8. The yearlings were 
run over the summer on grass and 
grain, weighing 644 pounds each earl; 
in April, and were shipped out at «2 
1200-potnd averdge on December 1. 

The farm as a whole is a notable 
example, in an unusual community of 
big farming, which pays an immediate 
profit and at the same time follows 
principles. which insure -permanency 
and ‘the highest type of present-day 
American agriculture. 


M. Cassidy, 
An expert 




























Husking and Shredding Corn Fodder on a Frosty Morning 


The machine pictured here is a common bean thresher. 
and the grain separated from the stover as is the case with wheat in straw; 
must be dry so as to secure perfect ere Stalin so handled make = feed 


The stover is eee shredded and bro €! 


ding stover, the 
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gs, H, GAREKOL, WESTCHESTER CO, N ¥ 

Not the complex and expensive 
methods of forcing rhubarb in hot- 
beds,  +8reénhouses .and_ specially 
erected “commercial, cellars, I intend 
to describe here, but the compara- 
tively simple and inexpensive method 
of forcing pieplant in a house cellar, 
which everyone is likely to. have. 
Then, why not make a use of it and 
have @ fresh supply of rhubarb for 
sauce and pies during the winter? It 
doesn’t- matter if your _cellar is with 
a bri¢k, cement, or other hard floor. 
A cover of 2 or 3 inches of loose earth 
will make .a good bed for the crop. 
The roots must be thrifty and strong. 
Propagated roots should be from two 
to five -years old, while those grown 
from seed need an additional year's 
growth, 

Before the ground becomes frozen 


hard, sometime during November, I 
dig the roots,.-with as much soil as 
possible; and -place them in some 
well-drained ‘spot in the garden and 
cover with some earth, to preyent 
their drying out. Then wait until 


they are frozen. When frozen solid, 
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the stalks are tender and brittle, they 
should be handled while gathering 
with greatest care. Careless pulling 
or jerking spoils the leok -of the 
stalks and injures the root. The hulls 
are removed, the stalks thoroughly 
cleaned and tiel with the leaves on 
three or four in a bunch, uniformly 
as possible, and tied around the butts 
with bunching twine. Red or blue 
tape adds considerably to the at- 
tractiveness of the product. Twelve 
bunches are put in a bundle and tied 
around -both butts and tops. For 
shipping, the bundles are wrapped in 
paper and boxed. They are shipped 
by express to avoid freezing. There 
is a steady market demand for the 
right product at fair prices during 
the whole forcing season, from Jan- 
uary until the end of April, when the 
early outdoor crop is coming in. 


Appreciates Lime-Sulphur 


J. H. BLACKBURN, MAURY COUNTY, TENN 





As to the management of my ap- 
ple orchard, I practice pruning, spray- 
ing and cultivation. I try to get my 
pruning done before the proper time 
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Where Usury Is Not Prohibited by Law 


It is interesting to ‘watch horticulturists spray fruit trees, especially 
where the latest appliances-are provided, as in the American Northwest. 


The machinery necessary for a large orchard is 
there can be no doubt the investment, 


quite expensive, but 


incivding labor employed, is 


remunerative. The work, when properly done at the right time, is always 
successful in attaining the ends sought. a 


is the best time for setting them, as 
they are cleaner, and may be handled 
without any injury. As we manage 
to have two crops during the forcing 
season, we use only a part of the dug 
roots, the other part being kept until 
needed under a light covering of ma- 
hure or straw, as a protection against 
severe weather. 

I set the roots in rows as closely as 
possible, allowing for each root a 
space of about a square foot and 
some space for a passageway in the 
center of the cellar: I fill the spaces 
and cover the roots 2 inches deep 
with loose soil and water them thor- 
oughly, A kettle of water kept on 
the heating stove or a few occasional 
waterings with tepid water solves the 
problem of supplying moisture. Very 
little attention is required as to ven- 
tilation, as a little change of air from 
time to time is sufficient. Daylight 
should be excluded as much as possi- 
ble. Liquid cow Manure has with me 
proved a great advantage to the crop. 
Before and after the season it is_ad- 
visable to fumigate the cellar with 
sulphur... After keeping it close for a 
day, whitewash, adding sulphate of 
copper .or crude carbolic acid, one 
ounce to the gation. 

The Barly Strawberry I have found 
to be a: good variety for forcing, as gt 
matures earlier*than Victoria (consid- 
ered best for forcing by many -rhu- 
barb’ growers) and prolongs its sea- 
60n. Of course, ‘the time of watering 
fepends to a great extent upon the 
temperature maintained. By starting 
the foreing early and by means of a 
two-burner gasoline ‘stove we man- 
aged to keep a Cellar 25x30 at a tem- 
perature between 35 to 45 degrees 
and mature two crops in between 
hree arid five weeks from the time 


i6 stalks are 12 to 14 inches 
Sood hight for picking... As 
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indorse pruning to its 
However, with bearing 
apple trees I think it should be a 
work of thinning out rather than 
transforming. I think as a general 
rule the trees at this stage should re- 
tain their natural form. 

For the past few years I have 
sprayed mainly with the lime-sulphur 
wash, with very beneficial results. The 
past year I did not get spraying done 
as thoroughly as it Should have been 
done. At the time I should have 
sprayed it was either too muddy to 
drive in the orchard or too windy to 
spray successfully, and it told in the 
quality of the fruit. 

My trees bore a_very heavy crop 
and not having been thinned out, 
there_ were, of course, a great many 
of under size. .Qn an average, how- 
ever, they were of a pretty fair size 
and some fine specimens. 

About two weeks before gathering 
time there came a wind which blew 
off, I think, at least. 1000 bushels. I 
am not prepared for cooling «and 
properly storing ‘a large crop of ap- 
ples, and owing: to*the continued hot 
weather I lost a great many from rot. 
I sold my crop mainly .on the local 
markets, the better grade averaging 
80 cents a bushel; the second-grade 


to spray. I 
full extent. 


windfalls from 4% to.50 cents a bushel. 


Constdering the immense crop of fruit 
throughout the country, together with 
other conditions; I think I did fairly 
well with my crop. ; 

From my own personal experience, 
together with that of others, I am led 
to the conclusion that with varieties 
suitable to climate and soil, proper 
farming, thorough. spraying and ordi- 
nary cultivation will insure a crop of 
apples of good quality about nine 
years out of every 10, and sometimes 
the 10th one. i 
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Grows Big Red Apples, Sound, High Colored 
Peaches, and Grapes that Do Not Shell Off 


GENUINE THOMAS PHOSPHATE produces fruit that ships better, 
better and a 


looks better, 


GENUINE 
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THOMAS) 
SPHATE POWDER 


(BASIC SLAG MEAL) 
KEY-TREE BRAND 
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tastes pays better than fruit raised otherwise. 














Trophies W. 
By Users of 


AT THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND FRUIT SHOW 


First. Prize, $150.00 in cash for best fifty 
boxes of Apples in the show—Won by 
T. K, Winsor, Rhode Island. 

First Prize best five boxes of Apples in the 
show—Won by Conyers Farm, G. A. 
Drew, Manager, Connecticut. 

First Prize Silver Cup offered by Governor 
Baldwin of Connecticut for best display of 


Baldwin Apples—Won by T.K. Winsor, | Rhode Island. 
Pe ion be Te Ke, Wares Rite Linn | 
Sweepstakes Prize, $50.00 in cash for best on by T. K. Winsor, I 
pples eufice alll First Prize best box of Grimes Gelden— 
bez of A oe thow~—Wen Won by Conyers Farm, G. A. Drew, 


by Conyers Farm, G. A. Drew, Manager, 


Connecticut. 


First Prize Silver Cup offered by Governor 
Foss of Massachusetts for best display 
of Gravensteins— Won by T. K. Winsor, 
Rhode Island. 


First Prize best box of Baldwin Apples over 
entire show.—Won by Arthur A. Moses, 


Connecticut. 


In addition fe the above, many prizes were won in the’ State Classes as ©. 
rsts, several seconds in the plate classes, and many first in the 


well as five 
various special 


The remarkably good results from the use of Genuine Thomas Phosphate 
Powder (Basic Slag Meal) in fertilizing fruits and leguminous crops, ne “a 
doubt account for the offering of other so-called Basic Slags said to be “just . 


as good.” P 


same as Genuine Thomas Phosphate Powder, Key-Tree Brand. For 
your own protection insist upon having our Key-Tree trademark on every 
bag that you buy. 
With Thomas Phosphate Powder.” 


on request. 



















Genuine Thomas Phosphate Powder |) 


Held at Boston, Mass., Nov. 12-16, 1913 


First Prize Bronze Statuette offered by | 
Geverner Pothier ef Rhode Island fer best |) 
display of Rhode Island Greenings—W on 
by T. K. Winsor; Rhode Island, 

First Prize best barre! of Roxbury Russets— 
Ven by Bay Road Fruit Farm, Massa- 


chusetts. 
vue Site Sat Se tnee et oe 
entire show—Won by T. K.- Winsor, 


y ‘ 7 $ " oi tad Sola 
pene pais SaaS apeec atti: ea aR Ee oe % 


First Prize best box of Wagencrs—Won by 
Turner Hill Farm, Massachusetts. #| 

First Prize best barrel of Rhode Island : 
Greenings—Won by Conyers Farm, G. 
A. Drew, Manager, Connecticut. 4 

First Prize best box of Mother Apples— is 
Won by Conyers Farm, G. A, w, 
Manager, Connecticut. 


Manager, Connecticut. a . 





competitions. 


rospective buyers are warned that thes¢ materials are not the q 


A copy is free to every fruit grower 











Why Not Put YOUR Fruit in the Prize Winning Class by Purchasing j 
GENUINE THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER 


THE 











; 
It will pay you. to read our booklet “Fruit Growing i 
i 
; 
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Key-Tree Brand 
FROM 


COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 
51 Chambers Street, New York City 











AL For your convenience we also distribute from Baltimore, Md., Philadelphia, Penna., and Boston, Min | 













Bartlett Pears 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 89 Wall Street, Rochester, N. 
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Deal with us and save half. 
How is it done? We deal 










direct only— no agents, no if 
canvassers. Our catalog is 
our salesman; you pocket * 
the agent’s profit. There’s no Ry 
nursery like Green’s for value. 4 








Big Supply of 
Apple and Peach Trees 


Our trees areall clean, healthy and hardy—northern 
grown. 36 years’ reputation assure wers. That 
guarantees you satisfaetion. Largest and best 
stocked nursery in the country. 
“Thirty Years with Fruits and Flowers,"”’ or 
C, A. Green’s Book on Canning Fruit, Tell us 
which you would prefer. We'll send it free. 
Our free catalog is brimful of practical informa- 
{tion on fruit cultivation —a necessity for every 
fruit grower. Write us today. 
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_ New Federal Banking Law 

WHAT IT MEANS TO AGRICULTURE—IF 
WORTHY OF CREDIT, FARMERS NOW MAY 

GET CREDIT AT THE BANK—$300,000,- 
000. ADDITIONAL CASH FOR FARM 
_ MORTGAGES 


% By signing the new measure De- 
ember 23, President Wilson put into 
the new law to reorganize 

inking, currency and finance. It is 
igned for the welfare of the many, 
stead of in the interest of the few. 

k federal reserve board of seven is 
treated, five to be appointed by the 
ident, the secretary of the treas- 


} “ae ‘board has vast powers over the 
system of national banking. 

f operate one “bank of banks” 

of eight or 12. principal re- 

“In these regional banks each 

bank must become @ share- 

' and depositor, and 30 may 

nks and trust companies. The 
‘bank is a reservoir ini which 
1 banks must deposit their reserves 
may deposit their other funds, 
noe Sad which théy may sel) their own 

ers’ paper, receiving for it the 
currency issued by the regional bank. 
The law makes this currency as good 
gold, and it is to take the place 
‘adualiy of the present national 


¥ 


: ¢ currency. : 

Apart from the excellent but some- 
- eomplicated. provisos about 
“reserves, retirement of govern- 
bonds, etc, each member bank 

‘the regional. bank continues to run 

“its own business in itwown way the 

ame as heretofore, subject to federal 

rvision as under the old taw, 

also subject to the addi- 

mal authority of the federal re- 
rve board. 

| HE MATTER MADE PLAIN 


“new law means that if a na- 
bank, or a state bank which 
aplied with the rules, wishes 

cash to tide it over a pinch, 

1 bank may indorse or guar- 

} upon which it has made 

rs for legitimate 

not for specula- 

> al bank 


, treastirer Thomas 
ding. 


“the 


The borrower must pay his Samay to 
his local bank when it becomes due, 
and the bank then will return the 
eash it received thereon from the re- 
gional bank. 

Thus the volume of credits-and of 
currency will safely expand or safe- 
ly contract with the volume of busi- 
ness. Each bank has an extra reserve 
to draw upon, through its mem- 
bership in’ the regional bank. The 
federal reserve board has powers that 
enable it te use all the regional in- 
stitutions in effect as one central 
bank, should grave emergency re- 
quire, America never before had such 
protection, hence our people suffered 
from artificial contraction or equally 
unnatural inflation. Stringent provi- 
sions in the new law aim to protect 
against either abusé. Because the 
new system should largely. prevent 
panics and undue stringency, it is a 
factor of the largest importance. Its 
success will depend upon the way in 
which the new law is administered. 


NEEDS RECOGNIZED 


The law specifically provides ‘that 
notes, drafts and bills drawn or issued 
for agricultural purposes or based on 
live stock and having a maturity not 
exceeding six months,” may be redis- 
counted by any member bank within 
limits prescribed by the federal re- 
serve board. Furthermore: 

“Nothing in this act. contained shall 
be construed to prohibit such notes, 
drafts and bills of exchdnge secured by 
staple agricultural products or other 
goods, wares or merchandise from bein 
eligible for such discount, but such def- 
inition shall not include notes, drafts or 
bills covering merely investments or 
issued_or drawn for the purpose of car- 
rying or trading in stocks, bonds or 
other investment securities except bonds 
and notes of the government of the 
_United States” ‘ 

This means that farmers’ notes for 
legitimate farming purposes, matur- 
ing within six months,*will be attract- 
ive to any member bank, because it 
can rediscount same. But borrowings 
by farmers for speculative purposes 
apparently will not be recognized as a 
basis for rediscount. 

Heretofore many banks, state and 
national, have been averse to grant- 
ing loans to farmers at all. Of course 
the new law contemplates that only 
“prime paper’ of farmers, as of 
other people, thus may be ysed as a 
basis for advances of cash. No local 
bank will take the risk of guarantee- 
ing a note for rediscount, unless it is 
practically assured that the maker 
will meet the note when due, as the 
bank will be obliged to do under its 
guarantee. The. new method there- 
fore. will help only the farmer who 
is worthy of credit; the other kind 
cannot compel a bank to accommo- 
date them any more than heretofore. 

The bank may even loan to a 
farmer on his personal note, for some 
legitimate productive agricultural 
purpose, for a period say of seven to 
12 months. When the note is within 
six months or less of maturity, the 
bank may then rediscount it. 

This privilege will facilitate the 
financing of the live stock industry 
along the lines of the important 
series of ‘articles on that subject 
which recently appeared in our 
columns. 

RESTRICTIONS IN BEAL ESTATE LOANS 

Another concession to agriculture 
permits natignal banks to loan money 
to farmers upon the security of their 
farms. Heretofore it has been illegal 
for such bariks to make loans in this 
form, although the law has been more 
or less evaded. It will be noted tlat 
the same section which includés 'this 
concession, also recognizes the right 
of national banks to have savings de- 
partments, as follows: 

Section 24. Any national banking as- 
sociation not situated in a reserve city 
or central reserve city may make loans 
secured by improved and unencumbered 
farm land, situated within its federal 
reserve district. but no such loan shall 
be made for a longer time than‘ five 
years, nor for an amount exceeding 
fifty per cent of the actual valie of the 
paseerry offered as security. Any such 
bank. may make such leans in an aggre- 
gate sum equal to twenty-five per cent 
of its capital and surplus or to one-third 
of its time deposits, and such banks 
may continue hereafter as heretofore to 
receive time deposits and to pay in- 
terest on same. 

The federal reserve- board shall have 
power from time to time to add to the 
list of cities in which national banks 
shall not be permitted to e loans 
secured upon real estate in the man- 
ner described in this section. 


$800,000,000 NEW MORTGAGE MONEY 

Suppose Farmer A does business at 
a national bank which has $100,000 
capital and asurplus of a tike amount, 
a_total of $200,000: Such 2 bank could 


FARMERS’ SEASONAL 


cxcceting an agrreeate of . 
R—and observe that this word is 


mi se not “and”—or, if the bank has. 
say $600,000 of time deposits, it could” 


loan a total not exceeding $200,000 on 
such real estate. The bank may have 
these time deposits in two classes: 

1, Funds deposited for a certain 
length of time and represented by 
certificates of deposits; 2, deposits in 
the savings department which are to 
remain for an indefinite period and 
are not subject to check. 

These savings deposits in national 
banks have grown by leaps and 
bounds, especially outside of the big- 
gest cities. They now amount to up- 
ward of $1,000,000,000. This magazine 
has been fighting for three years for 
a law that will enable, if not require 
one-third of these funds to be loaned 
on improved farms, preferably those 
owned, occupied and worked by their 
owners. It is a source of great grat- 
ification te us that this proviso has 
now been enacted. It means that 
today $300,000,000, taking the country 
as a whole, are available for loans on 
farms, whereas not a dollar thereof 
could be borrowed heretofore for that 
purpose.. And the sum thus available 
will steadily increase. 

The object here is to enable mem- 
ber banks to accommodate farmers or 
holders of mortgages for a reasonable 
length of time, but under restrictions 
which prevent the bank from tying 
up too much of its funds in such slow 
assets. This avoids the error of using 
permanent credits as a basis for 
liquid obligations or short time paper. 

The new farm finance bill will pro- 
vide for the handling of long-time 
mortgages running to 50 years, 
with amortization or small annual re- 
ductions of principal. The proposed 
mortgage bank, added to the recogni- 
tion within safe lines of landed se- 
curity for shorter time loans by com- 
mercial banks, wil’ do much to make 
farm real estate a more available 
asset. 

Yet the new law, also the one pro- 
posed for mortgage banking, aims 
to prevent any of the dangers which 
heretofore have beset this plan. Ob- 
serve also that nationdls may thus 
loan only on farms, not upon other 
real estate. This is part of the gov- 
ernment’s new policy of encouraging 


ea) 


The Savieuitutal interests thus are 
recognized in commercial banking 
more than ever before, in this coun- 
try or in any other. America already 
has the best money in the world, now 
it is te have the best system of com- 
mercial banking, including due recog- 
nition of agricultural welfare. Export 
banking privileges are also av- 
thorized to promote our foreign trade. 

A NOTABLE VICTORY 


for righteous finance has been 
achieved. Now let our farmers prove 
worthy of it. For they cannot secure 
its benefits unless they are worthy of 
credit. No bank is called upon to 
jeopardize its own capital or its de- 
positors’ money by loaning same to 
people—whatever their vocation—who 
are unlikely to pay it back. 

The new banking is no more a 
charity institution than was the old. 
But it does offer help for self-help 
in farming. 















































The story, Verily, What is One to 
Do? printed in the issue of December 
27, dealt with a ques- 
The Problem tion which is an ex- 
of the Aged tremely important one 
for middle-aged peo- 
ple. The views of some of the read- 
ers about the problem will be found 
cn a later page of this number. 





In formulating_their plans for more 
efficient handling of farm produce, 
selling associations, 
whether they are in- 
tended for fruit or 
live stock, or sdme 
other product, should bear in mind 
one primary fact. The object of the 
association is not to force the price 
higher for the consumer or to brow- 
beat anyone into paying more than 
an article is worth, for the sake of 
profit. The object is, however, o: 
should be, to eliminate every bit of 
unnecessary friction and lost motion 
in the handling of goods, so that the) 
reach their final destination with the 
least &4mount of expense charged t) 
them. Whenever two producers de- 
cide to co-operate against the con- 
sumer, and regardless of his rights. 
their organization is predestined to 
fail. No co-operation in marketing 
is just and right unless it also in- 


Also Include 
the Consumer 





FARMERS, 









BEWARE! 


Will You Submit to Defeat When Victory Is in Sight 


Colossal wrong to the farmers of America will be perpetrated unless 


they rise up in their might! 









The enemy is alert, insidious, powerful. 
Money monopolists would divide the farmers, then conquer them. 
“You may have (1) a NATIONAL system of land mortgage banking,” 


says the American conimission, 


“but instead 







of local CO-OPERATIVE 


banks as a part of the NATIONAL system, (2) we recommend each state to 
adopt our model law for restricted credit societies!" 
The first is right, the second is wrong. 


Indeed, the latter smells too muth like the 


people would not submit to. 











Aldrich bill which the 


To refer back to the states the overwhelming demand of farmers 
and wage earners for co-operative banks, is to give stones to people who 


ask bread. 
Let the people rise up in protest! 
victory which is now im sight! 







They can obtain from congress the 


But. it the people keep still, if now they tamely submit, they will be 


robbed for years to come. 


Just WHAT, WHY and HOW to do is described in the article on 
Page 14 of this issue—*Shall farmers’ rights be denied?” 


CREDIT 
SOCIETY 


\ 


Citizen A: “What sort ef a thing is this newfangled 

credit seciety they are talking abeut?”’ 

‘Mr. B: “Why. it is one of these outfits to help 
peor people who Gan’t get eredit elsewhere. At least 

that’s the deat. have formed.” 

Citizen A: That isn’t right. _ Our pesple don’t want 

Ly eon aa 
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that almost all of the friction and 
‘multipie@d handling of the product 
‘were eliminated, the prices have been 
‘quite satisfactory on both sides. The 
jdeal condition will have been reached 
when both farmers and consumers co- 
operate, not to force each other to 
‘yaise or lower prices; but to handle 
the necessary food products with the 
jeast possible expense to both and to 
give real justice on both sides. 


State Control of Streams 


By @ great majority, the people of 
the state of New York in the Novem- 
ber election adopted amendment No 
4 to the state constitution. This au- 
thorizes the construction and mainte- 
nance in the state forest areas of res- 
ervoirs for municipal water supply for 
canals of the state and to regulate 
the flow of streams. Such reservoirs 
shall always be operated by the state 
and at a@ reasonable charge to those 
benefited. This enacts into the fun- 
damental law the policy of wise con- 
gervation and use of water resources 
of the state, advocated so long and 
earnestly by American Agriculturist. 

There is a feeling among many 
people, especially farmers, that these 
forest and water reservations may be 
utilized-as hunting and fishing grounds 
for sportsmen rather than being ad- 
ministered in the interest of all the 
people all the time. However, it 
should be easy to safeguard against 
any such abuse. If this is done, the 
policy of state control of flowing wa- 
ters should prove so successful in 
New York that it will be an object 
lesson to other states. It is a source 
of much gratification to this maga- 
zine, which alone of the farm press 
actively espoused the cause, that it 
should have been adopted by the Em- 
pire state of the union. 


A Splendid Year Ahead 

The greatest reform in the history 
of American finance will soon be put 
in practice under the new currency 
law now in -effect. Congress seems 
disposed to provide an- adequate plan 
under which farmers may finance 
themselves. 

Farm work is further advanced at 
this date than ever before. Winter 
crops are in good shape. Soil gen- 
erally is well stored with moisture 
and in prime condition to afford a 
proper seed bed. Over much of the 
Rocky mountain region ample snows 
insure abundant water for irrigation 
throughout the coming season. 

General business is picking up. De- 








posits in northwestern banks are 
larger than ever before. 
The spirit of progress, of develop- 


ment, of~betterment prevails. 

Now let each and all of us show 
our confidence by doing our best each 
day; whether in the home or on the 
farm, at school, in business, on the 
ranch or in other matters. It is this 
spirit, this confidence, this determina- 
tion in each individual, family, group 
or corporaton, that makes for largest 
economic prosperity, best social wel- 
fare; and most genuine health and 
happiness. 





Our researches indicate that the 
growers of sugar beets for the sugar 
factories in the middie 
Beets asa and western states 
Farm Crop should receive about 
the same price for their 
1914 erop as heretofore. This would 
be for beets delivered at the factory 
$4.50 per ton for an average sugat 
content of 12%, and 25 cents addition- 
al for each adc ‘tional 1% of sugar. 
This would make $5.50 per ton of 2000 
pounds for 16% beets, or $50 to $75 an 
acre. The American average of qual- 
ity igs somewhat higher than this. 
Sugar becomes free of duty on May 1. 
1916, which may or may not reduce 
Prices to domestic growers in. 1915 
Bnd thereafter. Until the industry 
adjusts itself to the new tariff, we do 
hot advise attempting to establish 
beet sugar factories in New England. 
But with efficient management existing 
factories for beet and cane sugar in 
ether parts of continental United 
States should be able to earn reason- 
able dividends after paying fair prices 
9 growers. 
New Jersey and Massachusetts are 
© only state legislatures which meet 
is winter. New Jersey farmers are 
€ t asking much of their law makers, 
‘pt to adopt the standard bill for 
: under state law. 





Short Course Helps Farm Boy 
A, &.. FERN, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y 
The following instance will illustrate 

what the farm boy with limited time 
or means, but with hardened muscles, 
may expect to gain from the short 
winter course in agriculture if his 
judgment is sound enough sensibly to 
blend ‘his newly acquired knowledge 
with his well-tried experience. One of 
my acquaintances, a young man of 20, 
was a steady worker at home, and a 
faithful, though not. brilliant student 
in school. Arithmetic was his easiest 
subject. He completed two years of 
‘the high school course, then worked 
out for a time near home, paying his 
board at home. Later he borrowed 
money from his father to take the 
short winter course in the state college 
of agriculture at Ithaca, The borrowed 
money was repaid soon after he re- 
sumed work, A year’s work on a large 
scientifically conducted farm strength- 
ened his practice, 

A body of dairymen in his native 
county recently found a milk testing 
association and employed this young 
man to test the -1ilk samples, weigh 
and proportion grain rations, and give 
practical individual counsel to mem- 
bers of the association. He has profited 
much by his observations of the va- 
rious methods, both good and bad, as 
practiced. by the farmers with whom 
he comes in contact. Besides, he re- 
celves a comfortable salary, cheerfully 
by men who want his services. 

‘or the coming year he has rented a 
farm and intends to put himself to the 
test as a practical farmer and home- 
maker. Surely such an instance should 
prove helpful to young men who hesi- 
tate whether or not to take a course. 





Delaware Dairy Business Grows 
J. MILTON DAVIDSON 


In Dealware the dairy cow is com- 
ing to her own and is bringing to this 
state a tremendous new revenue. 
Wilmington’s increasing population, 
the expansion of Philadelphia and 
Chester and the suddenly developed 
knowledge that milk products are 
better than meats, the twofold in- 
crease in the price of cheese and of 
butter, all have made the business 
grow. 

In 1900 Delaware did not contain 
more than 25,000 milch cows. In 1909 
it had over 35,000. This year the 
total has reached 50,000. Government 
reports gave the 1912 number of dairy 
cows in Delaware as 37,000. This was 
not only incomplete but it does not 
count the cows owned in cities and 
towns. In the past year the increase 
has been more marked than ever. On 
Saturdays in almost every Delaware 
town stockmen are selling cars of cows 
and heifers from “York state” or some 
other state. 

Newcastle county leads and has 
made tremendous strides in milk 
products. Better grade cows and 
better milk is the cry. Each cow is 
made to produce $100 a year in milk 
products and calves. -In 1908 the 
county had 16,500 cows; now there 
are 20,000. At the rate of $100 a year 
product there is a total business of 
$2,000,000. In 1909 these 16,500 cows 
gave 4,450,440 quarts of milk. In 
former years cows never gave so 
much. 

Breed improvement, the tendency 
toward the pure-bred or at least good, 
clean stock has also tremendously in- 
ereased cream production. In 1909, 
in addition to the nearly 5,000,000 
quarts of milk produced in Newcastle 
county that year, the farmers sold 
20,498 gallons of cream and 447,018 
pounds of butter fat. For 1913 the 
figures must be increased at least 10%. 

The pessimistic cries: “We cannot 
dairy; it kills the women folk; we can- 
not get enough help; feed is too high; 
labor is too hard to handle; ‘steck 
takes too much attention in wintering 
through hard weather,” have been 


changed. Farmers have put up silos, 
beught improved, labor-saving ma- 
chinery, learned how to rotate their 


cattle on their fields for cheaper feed, 
and, best of all, have learned the les- 
son to hunt up cows noted for great 
producive capacity instead of their 
hoof value if sold to the butcher. 

Meantime the demand for good milk 
and cream is constantly increasing. 
During the past three months can- 
vassers have been employed to go 
through Kent and Sussex counties to 
make contracts with such big dairy- 
men as J. Burton Wharton of Dover. 
former oyster revenue collector, to 
ship milk by train to Wilmington, 50 
miles distant. Milk so shipped is 
cooled by ice. 

Some time ago the state board of 
agricuiture evidently feared that the 
dairy business was too unpopular to 
encourage among general farmers of 
experience, but desiring to boom it 
resorted ‘to bulletins that sought to 
encourage all stock raising. In one 
appeal the board said in effect that 
Delaware farmers uld keep more 


a fertility ‘ho | : 
-*to the present no ‘system of agricul- 


ture has been permanently profitable 
without the use of domestic animais 
as a means of maintaining soil pro- 
ductivity. The use of legumes and 
other crops producing humus com- 
bined with a judicious use of fertilizers 
may serve to maintain high yields, 
but the supply of cemmercia! fer- 
tilizers is limited and ultimately these 
soil amendments will have to be dis- 
pensed with. The annual value of 
manure is about $20 for each cow kept. 
After all is said-about the dairy busi- 
ness of 1913 and the prospect for even 
greater results in 1914, the most at- 
tractive feature is that it is a cash 
business, 

Prize Winners’ Generous Act 

At a corn show in New Martins- 
ville, W Va, two boys were tied in the 
acre production contest. - Both had 
produced good crops, both had care- 
fully selected and prepared their ex- 
hibits, and now they stood with only 
a fraction of one point between them. 
The judges decided to do a little per- 
sonal questioning. The boy who stood 
@ trifle the higher was well dressed, 
alert and confident in the support 
of a father and a grandfather, who 
had not only donated the use of the 
ground, but had occasionally helped 
and always encouraged the boy when 
his enthusiasm showed signs of wilting 
under the influence of the long, hot 
summer days. The other boy was 
poorly clothed and had no relatives 
at the show to strengthen and en- 
courage him, and likewise none at 
home. In fact, he had paid $10 
rental for his land and had done 
every part of the work himself. When 
the first boy heard of these circum- 
stances he exclaimed: “Give the prize 
to the other boy; I would like to 
take that trip, but he has earned it.” 
Then the county superintendent got 
busy among the business men and 
the prosperous farmers in the 
audience and in a few minutes an- 
nounced that neither boy need be dis- 
appointed, that money was available 
to send both boys on the much-prized 
trip. This explains why Wetzel county 
will have two boys at the prize win- 
ners’ course instead of the usual al- 
lotment of one to the county. 


Farm News from North Jersey 


Carl Katzenstein won the first prize 
in the Sussex county boys’ corn con- 
test and Arthur Wilson second. These 
prizes were offered by the Sussex 
national bank of Newton. The Van 
Sickle prizes for dent corn were won 
by Elmer W. Hait and Lawrence Roy. 
Katzenstein raised 91 2-7 bushels of 
shelled corn on his acre at a cost of 








$38.20. The corn had a market value 
of $82.16, making his profit $43.96, or 
115%. Hait ‘raised 82% bushels, cost 
28.54, market value $80.73, profit 

2.19, or 182.8%. Surely these boys 
are leading the way which adults 


should follow. 

The prize in the canning contest for 
girls was won by Miss Lucy Bale, who 
rented a 1-10 acre.and planted toma- 
toes. She worked hard all summer 
and produced a yield of 3980 pounds. 
She canned 780 large-sized cans and 
223 glass jars and marketed the re- 
mainder of her crop. The total ex- 
pense, including her own labor and 
the ground rent, was $53.77. Her re- 
ceipts were $123. 25, a record seldom 


excelled by experienced farmers. Her 
profit was about 140%. 
The farmers’ institute at Newton 


was well attended. Since dairying is 
the main business in that section, ad- 
dresses on that subject occupied the 
greater part of the time. It is a good 
sign that the men have begun to make 
studies of feed for dairy cows and the 
cost of milk production. Ringoes, in 
Hunterdon county, now occupies sec- 
ond position on the Pennsylvania raifl- 
road ‘system as a dairy station. At 
this season it is handling about 
quarts of milk daily. 

This has been a period of great dc- 
tivity among granges. Elections of 
officers have taken place and plans are 
being made with a view to extending 
the work of the organization. Stijl- 
water grange has chosen officers: 
Master, J. W. Earl; secretary, C. A. 
Lewis; treasurer, W. C. Earl. Grand 
View grange of Flemington has elected 
J. J. Higgins master, J. B. Anderson 
treasurer, W. Y. Holt secretary. Del- 
aware Valley grange of Branchville 
has chosen Ira Stoll master, Miss J. M. 
Black treasurer, G. E. Hursch secre- 
tary. Roy has been elected 
master of Farmers’ enterprise grange 
of Newton, W. P. Bale treasurer, and 
Cc. M. Crawn secretary. S. L. Tuttle 
will be the new master of Mountain 
View grange of Beemerville, D. C. 
Howard treasurer, and Mrs Dolsen 
Ayers secretary. Montague grange 
has elected John Scheels master, 
Harry Courtwright secretary, and L. 
S. Merrill treasurer. Frank Trout has 
been chosen to head the grange at 
Ringoes, J. H. LaRue will be treas- 
urer, and J. S. Williamsén secretary. 












Four we 


all should do: 


1. Senet Ge are ewe 


2. on the youngsters in school (if 
we have youngsters). 

3. Provide for the mortgage on the 
farm (if there is one). 


4. . Ensure old-age independence (old 
age will come). 


The one best way 


Arrange life-insurance in a regular legal-reserve 
institution: there are many ‘such but there is 
one thet gives you sound i 
at low net cost. ‘That institution is the 


Postal Life 
Insurance 
Company 


The POSTAL saves money for its policy- 
holders because it does ‘not employ agents: in- 
surance is arranged direct, by mail or over the 
counter at the Home Office. The result is that 
your policy isn’t saddled with the heavy ex- 
penses of agents and branch offices threughout 
the country, as in other companies. 





Cod hoe in the 
POSTAL LIFE 
because 


ist, Commission Dividends 
senging on whole-life policies 
up te 


of the premium 2! - policy - 
+g the first y 


enewal-Com mission Olv- 
idends and Office-Exponse 
Savings covered by the 


% 


guaranteed dividends goto Poi- 
leyholders in subsequent years. 
3d. The Usual contingent 
Policy-dividends, based on the 
Company's earnings, stfli fur- 
ther retuce the ocet each year 
after the first. 





It will pay you 


to find out ‘just what the POSTAL LIFE 
can and will do for yeu. The Company sup- 
plies full personal information to all applicants 
—men, women and young people—and dis- 
tance from New York does not hinder. Just 
write and say: ‘‘Mail me life-insurance 
particulars as mentioned in American 
Agriculturist’’ and be sure tm state: 

1. Your Fall Name. 

2. Your Occupation. 

3. The Exact Date of your Birth. 


The request for information places you under 
no obligation and no agen! will be sent to visit 
you. The Postal does not employ agents but 
gives its policyholders the benefit of agents 
commissions—the first year and every other. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
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__ Favors Good District Schools 
| HH, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 


The controversy now going on about 
the district and the centralized school 
oc of the most interesting subjects 

agitated in farming communities for 
ars To abandon the district school- 
house and build a large house of sev- 
Setal rooms in. some central location is 
Es eee, of many prominent 
ge tors in the state. People 
sme gga districts are divided in opin- 
ion about the centralized schools. 
any of the arguments in favor of 


gt te Preatutning the district schoolhouses are 


8 convincing that it would be better 
retain. them and have a larger 
school fund, also to pay higher sala- 
Ties than $40 and $50 a month to 
teachers and keep the pupils nearer 
_to the homes of their parents, make 

“the country. more cheerful by the 
ieeseence of the schoolhouse and its 
~ #maay surroundings. 

Why should the country school- 
& Weicees be abandoned and as a substi- 
\ _otute have -large. centrally located 

. _schoolhouses in each township? I re- 
~ eelved my education mostly in the 
4 chem schoolhouse. I attended four 

onths in the winter schoo] and four 

onths in the summer, and later the 
“winter term only after I was 14 years 
old, doing work on the farm in spring, 
summer and fall months, The win- 
ter term commenced November 20. 


zs =. he teaching at the country schools 
ae thorough, although the classes ana 


Mdance are smaller than in the 
“eentralized schools, Teachers have 
time to spend with individual 

‘some of whom are slow to 
-und and, but with patient teaching 
become Wet sedusated. The district 
count pact t's is the life of the 
rhoo It is a real pleasure 

rmers to see boys and girls 

-. going to. and coming from the schools, 
iso in sceing and hearing them when 
raged in their games in the school 

3 at recess mes or at the noon 


he exercises had in walking to and 

trom homé and at schoolhouses is 

hful—-much more so than to be 

“crowded 10 to 20 in a close covered 

a: to. ride three to five miles. The 

‘schoolhouses, six to 10 to a 

nip, can be used for many use- 

urposes—the Sunday school, the 

pe g school, the school exhibitions 
d rural plays. 

us havea little higher taxation; 

ave better local ‘schools, well built 

well. kept schoolhouses and the 

ry. outbuildings; pay the com- 

t school teachers higher salaries, 

thus keep the boys and girls in 

healthful atmosphere of the 

where their influence will help 

ek up the morals of farm com- 

nities and beautify the. country. 

at is it that tends to invite the 

thinking people of the cities to 

poreeryges A Tather than the many 

= sept schooihouses and churches? 

| intel fo who have been taught 

demand by business houses in that 

and sadih buiness houses’ in the 


are ‘rapidly maturing for the 

‘apple show ever held in the 

‘n states—perhaps the greatest 

eT ier held in America, The Ohio apple 

sh: will. be held in Central armory, 

veland, January 20-23. Seven car- 

' of prime apples are already 

red in Cléveiand waiting to be 

: d in the great hall. The Ohio crop 

not.a bumper one this season so 

‘as size is considered, but the qual- 

‘is good and a really fine show is 
ed for. 

Phe space of exhibitors is about 


: n 
horticultural - ’ society, 
auspices’ the show 


for years will .hold its annual 
in at the time of the show. It is 
‘to: start the show off with a 
blic at which men 
Sgpboby deliver ad- 


person who attends will be well paid 
for his_ time. The prizes total 
over $2000, 

Full information and a free pres 
mium list may be obtained by writing 
to F. H. Ballou of Newark, O. Entries 
are free and must be in the hands of 


Mr Ballou by January 10, 


Warring on Hog Cholera 

The state agricultural commission 
has started a war against hog cholera, 
The aim is.to meet in conference and 
talk the situation over at the annual 
agricultural~convention at Columbus 
on January 14-15. Pres Sandles is re- 
questing that each county fair board 
make an effort to get 10 leading swine 
owners and breeders of the county to 
attend the meetingin Columbus at the 
annual state agricultural meeting, 
Senators Pomerine of Ohio and Ken- 
yon of Iowa will represent the federal 
government and Gov. Cox will repre- 
sent the state government in consider- 
ing this important question at this im- 
portant meeting, 

There has been such great loss and 
&80 many outbreaks of hog cholera in 
Ohio and farmers have suffered such 
great damage that it is extremely 
commendable that the state agricul- 
tural commission give this subject the 
right of way this year. American 
Agriculturist is very anxious that as 
many of its family as will be able to 
attend will join hands January 14-15 
in consideration $f plans for a fight to 
the finish against this terrible disease. 


Crops and Prices 


There is much scale upon fruit trees, 
In some orchards where the trees 
were treated two years ago and the 
scale killed, the trees now are well 
covered with scale and the fruit was 
very inferior last fall, Untess there is 
put in force a compulsory law to treat 
and spray apple trees, many farmers 
will not try to grow apple trees. The 
scale. is now getting into’ sections 
where there has been a good quality of 
fruit raised. 

Upon many farms here in central 
Ohio there are patches of small, very 
thickly grown timber and brush that 
make a splendid place for birds, In 
walking through pasture fields I do not 
see as many birds as 20: years ago. 
I have seen many dead birds-killed by 
hunters who pretend that they shoot 
rabbits-only. Some of the hunters like 
80 well to shoot that they cannot resist 
the temptation to shoot at small birds. 
Fetween: the hunters, the owls, the 
hawks and the cats there has been a 
very great loss of birds. We should do 
everything that we can to encourage 
the raising of birds even if’ we must 
prohibit the hunters from roaming 
over the fields. 

There is quite a demand by farmers 
for the beef breeds of cattle and the 
mutton breeds of sheep. . There is a 
decided scarcity of both as well as of 
hogs. The demand for meats is in- 
creasing and farmers realize it. The 
labor in raising beef.cattle, Sheep and 
hogs is much less than that of the 
dairy and so lohg as farm laborers are 
dificult. to get the number of cows 
kept in the dairy will not be increased. 
Farmers missed the oppoprtunity of- 
fered last summer of buying good beef 
breeds of cows at much less: prices 
than now. The reality of permanent 
demands and light supply is apparent, 
and with the full control of money 
matters by the currency law, the full 
effect of the new tariff law will not stop 
business as has been feared and thus 
create panic prices, "Those farmers 
who have kept right along in the same 
line of farming and live stock raising 
for meats only are in good financial 
standing, their lands are in good con- 
dition. 

Many farmers have set out trees on 
the-thin soilof their farms. Walnut 
trees grown from seed planted & few 
years ago. are now 3 or. 4 inches in 
diameter and 30feetin hightand have 
borne walnuts. There have been larger 
growths in the same time on low creek 
bottom lands where there were over- 
flow waters in flood times. Surely 
there will be a large profit in. the 
growing of timber, especially walnut, 
butternut and hickory. The. nuts are 
in great demand, The large nut bear- 
ing trees have beer cut down and used 
for lumber. There are many low places 


count. of the ove: imes 
the land is not cultivated and is grown 


up to small,brushy, unprofitable wood. 
Sycamore, walnut, butternut, hickory, 
wild cherry, blue ash and chestnut 
grow well on such lands, Why should 
we not plant trees or seeds and grow 
trees on Waste ground for the benefit 
of future generations, A few farmers 
are doing that kind of work and are 
now taking much pleasure in seeing 
the trees thrive. 

Wheat has a good color and is well 
set in the soil. Grass in pastures is 
furnishing live stock with food on 
many farms and saving hay, fodder 
and grain. Corn is being offered on 
the market at 6S cents a bushel with 
65 cents freely offered. -Timothy $15 
and $17. Clover $11 and $15. Mixed 
timothy and clover, which is in de- 
mand, $15 and $16, Millet $12. Alfalfa 
not offered: there is a great ‘demand 
on farms for it. Corn fodder is sold in 
the field at 20 cents 100 hill shocks, 32 
shocks an acre. Potatoes 95c, butter 
35. cents, oleo 20 cents, eggs 40 cents 
for fresh laid, oo” cents: for storage, 
turkeys 24 and 25 cents a pound alive, 
and 28 and 30 cents feather dressed. 
Geese, ducks and chickens alive 15 
cents a pound; geese and ducks 
feather dressed 20 cents, dressed 
chickens 50 to 80 cents each. These 
prices are for retail. Hay and corn 
by the wagon load. 


iJ . . 
Winter Course at University 
CLARENCE METTERS 

The short course, or winter course, in 
agriculture at Ohio state university, 
opens January 5 and continues for six 
weeks. More than 500 farm boys and 
girls have entered for this course, In 
fact, the demand for this course was so 
great thatit was found that the classes 
could not be cared for at the univer- 
sity, and arrangements were made to 
use the buildings at the state fair 
grounds, This was easily accomplished 
since under the law consolidating the 
agricultural activities of the state, the 
college of agriculture and the state 
fair grounds are under the same state 
agricultural commission. The neces- 
sary buildings have been made ready 
for the classes by the installation of 
large furnaces and electric lights. 
Regular classes will be conducted 
from 8 a m to 4 p m each day and 
each evening there will be an address 
by some recognized agricultural au- 
thority. 

Following the success of the rat kill- 
ing contest in Wyandot county there 
is some talk of urging the legislature 
to establish statewide rat killing day. 
Great damage was done by rats in 
Wyandot county and the killing bee 
was started, resulting in the death of 
36,000 rodents. Another rat killing 
bee will be started the first of the new 
year, The state board of health, which 
has often pointed out the danger of 
disease being carried by rats, will as- 
sist in calling the attention of the leg- 
islature to the necessity for a concert- 
ed statewide fight on rats. 


Grange Resolutions 


At the recent meeting of the Ohio 
State grange a curtailment of legal 
advertising was recommended. The 
action of the grange at its meeting 
the year before in regard to opposing 
any change in ‘the 1% tax laws was 
reiterated, and also opposition to any 
legislation that would take from the 
people the power to choose their own 
tax officials, especially of appraisers 
and assessors of property. The grange 
opposes the placing of tax officials in 
the hands of tax spenders instead of 
allowing it to remain in the hands of 
taxpayers. 

Opposition was expressed to any 
workman’s compensation act that 
would be made to apply to farmers; 
also opposition to double taxation; 
and any legislation limiting the hours 
and fixing the compensation for farm 
labor. Regulation of the dairy busi- 
ness so that inspection shall be uni- 
form throughout.the state was fa- 
vored. Also a law was favored to 
prevent the manufacture and sale of 
cigarettes. Also an amendment to the 
sheep law which will bring about a 
more frequent settlement of damages 
incurred. Aiso opposition to any at- 
tempt to prevent the free and fair use 
of the initiative and referendum and 
opposition to any unfair advantage 
which might be taken of this law by 
officeholders and office seekers. 

The grange indorses any effort to 
place all intangible property on the 
tax duplicate. Much satisfaction has 
been expressed on the election of 
George E. Scott, oné of the leading, 
progressive and level-headed farmers 
of the state on the executive commit- 
tee. 


Sowed First Alfalfa—Farm work for 
the season is about done in Mineral 
Co. Have had fine. weather so far 
and little snow. Roads are in good 
condition: Many. farmers in this sec- 
tion sowed their first alfalfa this last 
summer'and almost without exception 
itis looking welkIf-it gets through the 
winter. in good shape there is lHkely 
to be & good acreage sowed next year. 


There are- some fine fields of it,, but 


foot. Horses are not as good @ price 
as they were a year ago. Automobiles 
are taking their place on thé road, 


but heavy draft horses are im fairly | 


good demand. 

Farmers Satisfied — Very mild 
weather for fall in Morrew Co. 
Wheat and rye have been- loking 
fine. Farmers are mostly all through 
with fall work. Quite a bit of fal) 
plowing was done. Not marftiy public 
sales. Stock of all kinds brings good 
prices. Farm implements sell lew. 
No farms changing hands as yet this 
fall. Farmers are all satisfied and 
mking money. Corn was a good crop, 
Selling at 70c p 100 Ibs, wheat MWe, 
oats 38c, clover $8 p bu, potatoes Te 
p bu, hay $11 to $13 p ton. 

Wheat Started Well—Farmers have 
been busy husking corn-in Fairfield 
Co. Wheat made a_. good start. 
Horses and cattle are still -roam- 
ing over the pasture fields. ‘There has 
been a lot of sickness among hogs in 
the county. Butter and eggs are sell- 
ing around 35 and 40e and searce, 
Chickens are selling for 10 to 12c p 
Ib, potatoes 90c to $1 p bu, eorn 60 to 
65c p bu. 

Corn KRotted in Shock—Havye had a 
very open winter in Licking Ce, with 
the exception of one snow. Some snow 
fell Dec 21, and is much colder now. 
Wheat is going into winter in good 
Shape. Most of the corn is in crib. 
Some corn rotted in shock. Steck of 
all kinds doing well. Most. people have 
plenty of feed. Western sheep being 
fed. Hog cholera is prevailing m some 
sections. Farmers’ institutes are com- 
mencing. Roads are bad. Hogs sell 
fcr 74c p Ib, cattle 5 to Te, turkeys 
18c, chickens 10¢, eggs 34c, butter 27c, 
wheat 90c, corn 60c, hay $14. Not 
much sale for horses. Help has been 
scarce all the fall, 

Much Soft Corn—Have bcen having 
fine weather in Medina Co: Husking 
is all done. A large amount of soft 
corn which is not keeping well, Farm- 
ers have taken advantage of the good 
weather and have their work well 
along. An unusually large amount of 
fall plowing was done» Farmers: rais- 
ing beef cattle are somewhat discour- 
aged at the prospect for higher prices 
when they read in the paper that 1700 
tons of beef arrived in N Y tn one day 
from Argentine. Prices of farm prod- 
ucts follow: Prime cattle $7 p 100 
lbs, hogs $7.25, poultry 13c p Ib, tur- 
keys 20c° geese 16c, ducks 15e, butter 
32c, wheat 94c p bu, oats 40e, 

Wheat Good—The weather has been 
open in Meigs Co. Roads have been 
in good condition for the time ef year. 
Some gravel has been hauled on the 
worst places. Wheat is looking good. 
Corn is all husked and shrédding is 
done. Some plowing was done, Ground 
has been in fine condition. Butchering 
is about done. Wheat is $1 p bu, corn 
Gdc, eggs 30c, butter 22c, hogs 7c on 
foot, turkeys lic p Ib. 


Sawing Timber—Are having an 
open winter in Ashtabula Co, Roads 
are not very bad. Cattle look fairly 
good; much butchering being done. 
Wheat is looking good here. A good 
deal of timber being sawed up. Many 
public sales in this section. Cows are 
high and scarce, 
eggs 30c p doz, corn 75c, oats 40c, 
wheat $1, hogs. dressed 10c, ehickens 
10c, buckwheat $1.40 p 100 Iba 

Grange Enthusiasm High—Athens 
Co is buying apples by the pound this 
year at 4% to.5%c p Ib. Wheat is 
looking well. Stock doing finely. 
Horses and cows scarce and@ bring 
good prices. Hogs are 744c , corm 
65 to 75c, eggs 30c, butter 30 te 40c p 
Ib. Ground has been pre rer. 
Roads are in bad condition, ekens 
are 11 to 12c p lb. Turkeys are being 
held for Jan at 20c, Feb 22c p lh, The 
bulk of the crop went at 16% to 17c 
p Ib. Dairying is being followed ex- 
tensively. Farmers are buying manu- 
factured feeds for cows and hogs with 
good success. Grange enthusiasm is 
running high. 

Few Hogs—Have been having fine 
weather in Medina Co. Farmers took 
advantage of the open weather to do 
much tiling. Not much land ehang- 
ing hands. Stock is wintering well 
and looking finely. Fresh cows. are 
searce and high-priced. Not many 
hogs are being fed for market im this 
vicinity. Roads are good for this 
time of year. The Homerville school 
is progressing nicely under the in- 
struction of L. A. Herdle; the super 
intendent. 

Aroused Over Proposed Pike; 
Farmers’ institute to be held at Beth 
Jan 7-8 in Clermont Co. Fine winte 
so far, Fall sown seed is looking fine 
ly... All turkeys through. this gec 
were cleaned up by. local i age 
16c p.tb on foot. Ducks me Pi 
ens slow at from 12 to 1 
28¢ p doz. Good pee ccwe 





Butter is 30e p 1b, ° 


<> ont bed ee tt eh oo ee ee 
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“ strong, ong, demand. bring 


_ Parmers >be much ‘wrough 





che ap about 
* change of Ohio Pike, 


ro! 
Fe direct-market road between Ports- 


the 


- mouth;-Georgetown and -Cincinnati. 


Feet Plentiful—December was a 
very open month in Noble’Co with no 
snaw and not much freezing. _Consid- 
crable amount of stock on grass at 
Christmas and taking but little feed. 
stock Of all kinds is in good condition. 
Feed is plentiful. Roads are in bad 
condition. Farm work is at a stand- 
still, mot:mueh stock changing hands. 

Much Shredding Done—Corn is 
about’ all husked in Franklin Co. A 
great deal of shredding is being done. 


ae i cary 
tions. It is planned toe hire 16 men 


for four months of the year, two in 
the spring and two in the fall. The 
government is taking ap the work in 
order -to avert floods such as visited 
the Ohio valley last spring. By re- 
habilitating the forests over the water- 
sheds of the rivers the government 
hopes to protect the streams and in a 
large measure prevent floods. 

The Tidéwater Coal & Coke Co of 
Harrison county has given alfalfa a 
test on ground of its own holding. So 
successful have been the results that 
the company is preparing to - plant 
larger areas. The field was of sand- 


: : stone, but the plat was thoroughly 
The weather has been fine for most Me < - 

kinds: Of work. There has been a gréat drained. An me 9 9 Gol plat Po 
jeal-of ‘moving this fall.- Most of the also laid out, prepared as e other, 
aia have been #h fine condition.’ ©XcePt that inoculation was not re- 
row So ail inds ia 1 ae og aan sorted to. All the seed came up alike, 
Stoe ~ db - He o * but two months afterwards that in the 
Eggs’are scarce an ring 45c p oon barren ground has disappeared while 


poultry 10 to lic p Ib, butter 30c, hay 
$15-p ‘ton, corn 60c¢ p bu, . 

Good Corn Crop—Beautiful weather 
for Deeémber in Knox Co. Wheat is 
looking: extra fine. Corn crop was a 
good .one for this section. Stock is 
doing .weil, not so many sheep being 
wintered as usual. About the normal 
number of sheep being fed for spring 


market. ‘More hogs are being fed 
than wuBual. Will have some roads 
piked soon. The institute season is 


here and all are well attended. 
Butchering Done—Fine weather and 
farmers have been making good use 
of: it in Stark Co. More plowing 
done. ttian ever before at this time of 


year... Wheat is looking finely. Quite 
a lot-of corn spoiled in the _ crib. 
Butehering is nearly all done. Not 
many hogs left. The bulk of the hay 


has been baled. 
shifting ‘ between 


WEST VIRGINIA 
A Molder of Men 


E. te Lively of Marion county, W 
Va,.. has been in charge of the agricul- 
ural and biolog- 
ical work at the 
Fairmount nor- 
mal school and 
for some years. 
has been doing 
extension work 
in his locality 
His brief vaca- 
tion during. the 
summer is spent 
in farmers’ in- 
stitute work 
throughout the 
state. In all 
his agricultural 

RL, LIVELY work he tries to 
do and talk the practical and to adapt 
his work to the community ~r the 
people with whom he is in touch at 
the. -time. As the normal .- school 
grounds, are very limited, he does not 
grow .crops there for profit, but only 
for » demonstration purposes. Those 
who have heard him know that he is 
in love. with all phases of agriculture. 
He never apparently feels so much at 
home as when working in the soil or 
talking with farmers. 


Will be quite a lot of 
now and Apr 1 









West Virginia Farm News 


Harrison county is taking advantage 
of the splendid weather and the new 
state road laws by working its county 
prisoners on the roads, an average of 
48 men being at work during Decem- 


ber... Women have helped in the work 
by -providing the noonday meal for 
prisoners. Sheriff Stout of that county 
has. proved that a sheriff can be use- 
ful ,in.a’‘ new way by the aid he has 
beén. giving the good roads cause. AS 
a result. roads in Harrison county, 


Which: have been especially bad, “are 
being ‘greatly improved. _ It is the in- 
tention to work the prisoners through- 
out the’ winter every day the weather 
will permit. 

Raleigh is the latest county to or- 
ganize a county fair, the Raleigh 
county:'fair association having been 
orgatrized at a recent meeting -in 

3ecRTey. Committees were appointed 
to select a location and look after the 

Varioys other features. 

One of the features of the farmers’ 
short courses to be held at the college 
of. agriculture at Morgantown next 
week wiil be demonstrations in slaugh- 
tering ‘and preparing meats for home 
and"market. The proper ees 
preparing mutton will be illustrated 
in detail. Poultry killing and picking 
demonstrations will be given. 

, vhe ‘national government has pur- 

hased‘a tract of 23,000 acres of tim- 
bér “dand in Tucker and Randolph 
cownties: and is protecting it. More 
will he purchased from time to time. 
Details for the system of fighting for- 
est. fires: are being perfected rapidly. 
This state has complied with the reg- 
ulations of the Weeks law relating to 
forest fires. The national government. 
has _ % bpropriated $5000 a year to be 
use this state in the work of pre- 
such disastrous firés as have 
large areas in. the past. 
‘stations are being erected on 
est mountain peaks and the 


ihe balance of the five-acre plat 
alfalfa made steady and rapid 
growth. Following this experiment 
the company has decided to grow 
alfalfa for its stock, including the 
mules in the mines. Workmen have 
been clearing a large tract which will 
be sown in alfalfa for this purpose. If 
the stand is as successful as that in 
the first plat other coal companies, 
which have been watching the experi- 
ment, will adopt the same means of 
supplying forage for their stock. 

Citizens of Berkeley county, in the 
center of the state’s great fruit sec- 
tion are planning a fair organization, 
which it is likely will hold its first 
fair next fall. A committee ap- 
pointed by the Martinsburg board of 
trade is working on the details. It is 
proposed to have an Eastern Pan- 
handle fair, which it is believed will 
be unique in that fruit would. likely 
play the most important role. 

The West Virginia good roads asso- 
ciation is endeavoring to ascertain the 
sentiment of the people of the state 
as to dates to be selected for the two 
good roads days it is proposed to cele- 
brate each year throughout the state. 
Blanks for this purpose are being 
printed in newspapers. 


on 
the 


Corn Crop 60%—Corn is mostly all 
husked around Newton, about 60% of 
average crop for Roane Co. As it has 
been warm and rainy for some time 
here wheat is looking fine. *‘ Cattle are 
scarce and high. Yearlings sell for $8 
p Ibs, and calves for $35 p head. 
Hogs have been selling as high as $15 
p 100 Ibs. Sheep sell as high as $6 p 
head. ~ Horses are selling as high as 
$350. There is a considerable oil pro- 
duction in Roane Co. Many farmers 
who have farms in the oil field have 
saved money enough to be dissatisfied 
and are buying land in other counties 
and moving away. 
the snowstorm 
early in Nov the weather has been 
warm, with considerable rain in 
Nicholas Co. The wheat crop is grow- 
ing nicely. Most corn is gathered. 
There seems to be plenty of rough 
feed for what live stock there is on 
the farms. Dressed pork is worth 10c 
p lb, butter 30c p lb, eggs 35c p doz. 
Farmers have their work pretty well 
up for the season and I see some 
plowing done for spring crops. 

Growing Wheat Looking Well—Corn 
all husked and fodder hauled up in 
Jefferson Co. ‘The crop was very 
light, 65c p bu. Nearly all of the 
Wheat is out of the farmers’ hands. 
A few crops to sell yet at 95c p bu 
offered. Growing wheat looks well, 
some report of fly in the éarly sown. 
Some few beginning to pasture the 
wheat. The hay crop was light. Some 
hay is being baled and sold for- $14 
p ton. Some cattle are being fed and 
are getting fat. There have been no 
buyers yet. Sheep are in good shape 
and a few early lambs are beginning 
to come, There are no heavy hogs 
for sale. Light ones bring 7c. 
There are some good two-year-old 
draft colts being sold at $150 ea. The 
weather is very mild and quite a lot 
of plowing is being done. Eggs 28c 
p doz, butter 30¢ p 1b.—[J. B. Huyett. 

Kanawha Prices—Old chickens are 
50c ea in Kanawha Co. Young chick- 
ens _10c p Ib, ducks ¢ ea, turkeys 
$1.25 ea, ge . $1 ea, eges 50e p doz, 
butter 28c p Ib. 

Weather A ee her 
very cold in Raleigh Co. Some are 
recovering their dwelling houses. 
Young chickens, are selling at 35c ea. 
Butter is 30c pb, eggs 40c p doz. 

Shipped Own Turkeys—Beautiful 
weather in Monroe Co. Some plow- 
ing was done; not much, however. 
Many turkeys were butchered. Price 
was l6c p lb 1 w. Many of the farm- 
ers shipped their own turkeys dressed. 
Stock is doing well on feed, the 
weather being so mild. Roads have 
been unusually good. Christmas buy- 
ing was not heavy. 


Damaging Roads—The gas compa- 
nies are still operating in Lewis Co 
and the heavy hauling still goes on 
despite the bad condition of the roads, 
wkich are almost impassable. No 
matter what kind of a load they have 





has been 


‘they will put on teams enough to 


haul it. 
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ste onte | Winter Eggs: 22> i 


make my Sohnairtiee ementuete’ egg profits in the winter months, because I see to w to tat 
a my by lay regularly then. You can make your hens tay in winter the same 
as mine 


Under ordinary winter conditions hens lay poorly, ort they are cooped 
and cannot ‘The e aoe 


apt 
get out of fix during 
winter, because grain, 
hay and fodder do not 
contain the natural 
laxatives and tonics so 





deprived of green stuff exercise 
become sluggish and inactive and os puts on fat instead of ad of conv 


re ere ae og 


abundantly supplied ration into eggs. Hens must have a tonic during winter to tone them 
in grass. Lack of ex- invigorate the dormant egg organs and keep them heaithy. 
ercise is another thing 


that retards good 
health. 


TRE pn 


te 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
contains tonics that 
improve the appetite 
and tone up the diges- 
tion, laxatives for reg- 
ulating the bowels, 
and vermifuges that 
will positively expel 
worms. I guarantee 
it, 25-Ib. pail $1.60; 
100-1b. sack $5.00 
Smaller packages as 
low as S0c, Except in 
Canada, the far West 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


is just such atonic. It makes hens lay. It contains i 
the whole digestive system and Cpe the blood. U. 8. Bs 
and all noted veterinarians certify each ingredient to do , I claim for 
Pan-a-ce-a is a scientific preparation—back of it = oe 2 years” exoarvense 
s a doctor of medicine, veterinary. scientist and succe: stad poultry raiser. 

I don’t want you to try my 


+ ent lgnen 





















and the South. -a-ce-a on anybody's claim 
or say so, but on a fend Po on ot 
Dr. Hess 
Instant Money - Back 

Louse Killer Guarantee 
Kills lice on poultry 
and all farm stock. So sure am I that Dr. Hess Poultry 
Dust the hens and ~a-ce-a will make your hens lay 
Fay Ney with ft, sprinkle during winter, that I have author- 

t on the roasts, in the ized your dealer to supply with 
oa if kept in the enough to f your whole flock, 
dust bath, thehene will and if it does not do as I claim, re- 
distribute it. Alsode- j —turn the empty packages and get 
struy: Te your money back. Pan-a-ce-a 
ber, equas and melon never sold by peddlers, only by 


vines, cabbage reliable dealers whom you 
worms, etc., slugs on 1% Lg A: 5 Ibs. 60c; 25-Ib. pail 
rose bus es, etc. .50, Except in Canada and the far 
Comes in handy sift- ‘est. Send for my new poultry 
ington. ca cans, 1 Ib. ae. it’s a stunner and it’s free. 


Canada and the tar 
guarantee it. 


West. I DR. HESS & CLARK 


Ashland, Ohio 


















NOVY, THESE 

PRICES IN 4 oe oe 2s OG 
2 HP $3945 4H:P $7550 
GHPS9935 BH-PS14990 


IhHP S$ 21899 
OTHER SIZES PROPOR- 
LOW. 


TIONALLY 


Only Direct from User. 
live or what work you have ae as be hitched to a belt, you 
WITTE to bette pa ab. Si engine. Sisco are 
8 a 12, 16, 2, 


Pee. 
quality. Better 


27 years in the 
now than ever, Owtth pckese thet ena’t be 
No need now to do withoute 
®@ poor or unknown one, to gete 


engine, or to take chances 


on 

w price. The WITTE fills the bill. 
I furnish standard engines 

My Book Free ici ’prices iets than asked for — 

tletraps. My F ‘ 

se 





onptaine the inside of 




















New a 
Medel , Vf 

“ Marlin 
REPEATING RIFLE 
.25 Rim Fire—for all game 
smaller than deer. Uses car- 
tridges of surprising accu- 
racy up to 200 yards, 
pow and reli- 


























high velocity cartridges, 
Powerful enough for deer, sale 
to use in settled districts, excellent for 
target work, foxes, geese, woodchucks, ete. 
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 Witl you buy wooed shingles, which 
‘burn and rot, or Edwards Steel 
Annie yew] which ae absolutely rot- 


Will you buy wood shingles, that have 
be nailed on one at a time, or Edwards 
that go on in clusters of 100 


ood shingles at a big 
= tan ate eo Steet hin- 
~ gp biggest 
ie 


now~befere you 


J 
Shingles 
Pratgetd Prices—Freight, Paid 
, Ravvecte Stes) Shingien by 


mon gatvanived invented a method that ab- 


‘rust from ots, & a foot- 

000 owners 0 rds 

: found. It’s the famous Edwards 
4 ees, 


nting, no ex' . no tools, no expert 
a needed. man can do it with 
} in “*jig.time.” «Put ’em on 
old roof or on sheathing. Outiast 
: = ry a No coon s ore & 
Ma, . ry user, 
“Wwe now pay the freight! y 
a ‘Send an Dengen: Below 
of roatits 5 you rang de vos gaat, stm enue 
Sock 162 . Our 
sea sbe Book 1 62, will come Pefying”— 
“Tee ex EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
112-162 Lock St., .Cincinnati, Ohio 
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—Corn—,  -—Oate 
1913 1912 - 1912 


Cash or 7—Wheat— 


1913" 1912 


oveees 107% .67 -49 
1.07 66 4 


AB% 


‘Minneapolis s ee 41% 
Liverpool 1.05% - .8 


39% 
obs seme 40 


13% 
46% 


133 
‘304% 
83% - ao 





At Chicago, wheat was indifferently 
supported, the market showing no 
material change and only a reasonable 
volume of business passing. Announce- 
ment was made that Argentine wheat 
is to come in duty -free. Specu- 
lative interest will now center in May 
delivery, recent, Chicago quotations 
being slightly above and below 90c _p 
bu. In July there was some trading 
at 86% @Sic. 

The movenrent of new wheat was 
liberal, stocks ample, buyers for imill- 
ing account reasonably interested yet 
inclined to reduce their bids in thé 
light of generous offerings. The de- 
mand for winter wheat was moderate- 
ly good, No 2 red in store at Chicago 
quoted at 95@96c p bu, and at New 
York about 99c. 

While the condition of the autumn 
gown crop is always problematical at 
this time of year, the belief prevails 
that it is in healthy and highly prom- 
ising shape. The last 10 gays the 
snow area has been widened, this 
proving,~so far as-it goes, a helpful 
covering for the tender plant. ‘Cable 
advices indicate general promise in 
Australia and India, uneven yield in 
Argentina. 

Corn was fairly supported, yet many 
who had held for an- advance sold: 
Receipts of, new corn at primary 
points were liberal, but some indica- 
tions of decreased movement from 
farms. Speculative interest is small, 
with May corn quotable around 68@ 
68%c p bu, No 2-in.store 69@ 694 ¢, 
choice yellow slight premium. Argen- 
tine cables indicate weather favorable 
for growing corn. Recent sales of Ar- 
gentine corn are reported in the 
eastern states on the basis of about 
4c p bu f o b New York city. 

The oats market was indifferently 
supported and little news apparent. 
Standard oats in store S88@39e p 
bu, choice white by sample. 40@4lIc. 
The visible supply: of -oats-in the US 
and, Canada is. showing: a normal: de- 
crease. week.-by week, 

Grass -seeds. were in fair demand, 
but dull at about former -prices. Prime 
timothy $5.50 @ 5.60 p 409 Ibs, clover 
14.75 @ 15, pester eS 1.25 @ 1.50, . mil- 
lets 1.50@1.75, ‘buckwheat. 1.75@2. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


New York —_ Chicago 
1993. 37 BD % 36 
1912. 37 35 35 
1911. 38 B3H4% 36 
1910: 31% 82 29% 
“ Butter 


The demand .for..choice..grades . of. 
butter: is. still continuing in. the,large 
markets, while the supply:-of the poor- 
er grades is in .¢xtess ot the needs. 
ven. with the butter which. sells as 
the best; however, the quality tsnot.so 
high as it should be, the average score 
showing several points helow what. is 
properly considered righ! for extras, 
The wide difference in price - between 
real choice butter and low grade but- 
ter has been more noticeable this year 
than commonly, and it is serving to 
awaken dealers and. creamery men 
generally to the fact that the public is 
no- longer willing to use poor goods, 
The competition of oleo which has un- 
doubtedly had a considerable effect on 
market conditions, makes the poor 
butter still more difficult to get rid of. 
There is a-big opportunity for cream- 
éry men if they can persuade the 
farmers to’supply them a raw material 
in better condition. In this way only 
can the quality of -the supply be. im- 
proyed and the greatest profit found. 
It. is entirely. proper that a decided 
difference. in. price be paid by the 
creamery for cream kept in. proper 
condition, and thus the farmer-will get 
a Share in the benefit. 

At New York, best quality creamery 
butter in Iarge Id6ts in tubs sells at 
about 37%ec: p ib, Quality of late has 
shown a fair-improvement, and there 
is some indication of improvement in 
lower grades, and indications of a nar- 
rowing in the’ price fange on réceipts. 
Cold storage butter of high quakty is 
firm at 32@98c,* and dairy butter in 
tubs 31 @233c. 

At. Chicago,-. moderate. business is 
being transacted. in creamery butter 
of all. grades, showing goed to choice 
quality. . Off flavor. meets a -poor Te- 
éepiion.. Best quality..of cmy butter 
in large lots and tubs is’ quoted at 
about 36c"p Ib, miscellaneous lots 29 
*@35%c; dairy. butter meets a. fair 
demand. at 25 @ 33c. 

At Blgin, Dec 29, all sales of Dbut- 
ter’ today. were at 35ige p. Ib. 


Cheese 
At New York, aléhough demand is 
not very keen for cheese of any grade 
speculative interest is alive, and fresh. 
makes are. now held.more firmly. Held 





specials are quoted around 17e p. Ib, 


STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


-35% * 


‘At pA steadiness prevails in — 


ton, standard 2 19, 
» light clover mixed 49. heavy 


the cheese. market, nitibiek trade ‘is Ts, ‘rye ‘straw 18, oats Tt. 


only moderate. - Quotations are un- 
changed, . twins selling at 15c p_ Ib, 
daisies, young Americans and lofg- 
horns 16%c. 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car- or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges 
When Bold in a small way to retailers 
or ne an advance is usually se- 
cured, 





Apples 


In western New York apple dealers® 


are resting easy with the market. at 
a_ high figure and demand active in 
most of the large consuming centers. 
Dealers in the large Rochester mar- 
ket have found that at. present they 
ean Ship apples to the south and west 
to better advantage. than to New York 
city and. Philadelphia. ._Chicago has 
filled a good: market, taking cold stor- 
age apples $4@4.50 and No 2 cooler 
stock. at-2.75@3.25. As a usual thing 
the New York buyers have not been 
offering over 4 for red fruit and 3 for 
common. 


APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDENG 
[in barrels.} 
Liver- -Lon- Gias- Ham- 
pool don gow burg Total 
1.398 1,532 3,673" ~801 7,934 
— — 5,462 
8.120 - -- 8,120 
— - 278 
og 4t3 913 — «Gs 2,880 
Week:. 10,875 2.445 ; . 24,674 
Week“ yr ago 16, a0 22,481 3,288 2, 3 47,127 
Total season 453 240 K 2 art 1,248 
(000 omitted) 
Last seg3on.. 1,900 
(000 omitfed) 
At. New York, the demand for ap- 
ples is moderate and.the market. gen- 
erally. quiet. Barréled stock from the 
coolers. is quoted at $2.50@6 p bbl, 
western boxed apples h50@2.8a. 


At Chieago, prac'ically.no apples are 
being .received, and trade is in apples 
taken from storage about which there 
is a firm feeling, Cooler stock is quoted 
at $2.75@5.50 p bbl, or 1.75@3 p bx. 

Beans 

At New York, buyers are 
very little interest in domestic beans 
or foreign white beans. The nomi- 
nat quotation of $5.35. p .100 -lbs-on 

marrow is maintained, medium 3.65, 
pea beans 3.50, -red -kidney’ 5.50, yel- 
low eye 4.75. 

Dried Fruits 


At Rochester, evVaperated . apples 
continue firm, although spot trade is 
quiet. Cold storage up-state goods 
are in a strong position. .Prime-evap- 
erated apples are held at 7% @8c p lb 
f o b shipping point. Jan-Feb ship- 
ments are quoted about 8%4¢, although 
many -are holding for 8% @S8l6c. 
Chops for prompt shipments dull at 
214c p lb f o b, waste 2c. 

At New York, very little activity 
is seen.-in the. dried fruit mar- 
ket. either for immediate or future 
delivery. . About. the latest. bids for 
dried. apples. for. Jan,delivery Were 
close to 7%*c p<lb.f o- b shipping 
points and for Feb. delivery T%c. 
Makers. are generally asking about 
we more. Very few sun-dried apples 
are in the’ -market and quotations are 
practicaily nominal Fancy evaporat- 
ed apples, new, are quoted at 11@ 
I2i%c Pp lb, chotce 94% @9% prime 
8% @8%e, raspberries about Die. 


Eggs 

At New York, arrivais of domestic 
fresh eggs are moderate and supplies 
in transit reported as light. -Storage 
eggs are held with much. confidence 
and there iswa moderate trading at 
very. firm prices, generally in range 
fromr 2: @30¢ p doz, although execep- 
tional marks are as high.as 3ic. 
Nearby. white hennery eggs are in 
small supply and there has. recently 
been anotner improvement in prices, 
Pa hennery white selling up to about 
47c. p-doz, brown 38e, mixed 31@87c. 
European limed and storage eggs are 


meeting a fair . demand at 24@3le 
p doz. 


At Chicago,..trading in eggs is of a 
moderate Character and colder weath- 
er in some-‘parts of the eggs .produc- 
ing. séetions.: created a stronger 
undertone. at 
the increase: that wie A ae Firsts 
are quoted up. to B81%e p doz, re- 
frigerator eggs 27 @27 %\c. 

Fresh Pruits. 

At New. York, strawberries are. 
more. plentiful, Fla selling at 40@60c 
p qt. Cranberries are quiet, but firm- 
ly ~held at $6.30@10 p bbl, Seckel 
pears 4.50@6.50 p bbl, Bosc 6@8. 
Clairgeau 5@6.50, Anjou 5@6, Duch- 
ess 4@5. 
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Vari- 
ous 
New York . 
Boston 
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‘ Game. 

At New York, cottontail rabbits are 
not. in large. supply, . but. demand -is 
ohly moderate at 35@45e p pr: when 
dry and ‘large, smali,.drawn and wet 
15 @ 25e, jack. rabbits, a Te. 


s 


New -York, . 
guiet in the hay ma 


receipts do. not. show- 


At Chicago, ‘the better grades of 
timothy hay meet a rs reception at 
about $18 p ton, No 2 14.50, rye stra, 
7.50, oats do, wheat 7. 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, coarse western spring 
.bran, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive; sells 
as high as $25.50 p ton, standard on 
dlings 22.50, red dog 29.10, liaseed oi 
méal 31.50. 

Nuts 

At New York, peanuts hold. steaa, 
with a fair inquiry for jumbo at 6%, 
@7e p |b, icy pens -picked 5% @5\., 
extras 4% @4% shelled 5% @10.. 
Spanish “shelled 6% @7%c. -Blacx 
walnuts and butternuts are in light 
supply, the, former selling at $14 
1.25 p bu, butternuts 75e@ 1, hiekory 
nuts 1.7. 3@! 2.25. 

Onions 


At New York, onions continue plen- 
tiful and weak. White are quoted at 
$1.50@2.15 p cra, yellow 1.60@1.75 
p 100-Ib bag, red do. 

At Chicago, domestic’ onions are 
meeting a fair sale with steady prices, 
but imported stock is going. very 
Sok: Red or yellow. is quoted at ¢” 

2.15 p -100-ib bag, Valencia . 1.60¢ 
160 p half case, Spanish 1.15@1.30 » 
5O-lb cra. 

Potatoes 

The total imports of potatoes into 
the U S from foreign countries during 
the six years prior to —. quarantine 
were only about 1.27% of the tot:! 
consumption. Traperes 7 varied from 
177,000 bus for the year ended June, 
1907, to 18,700,000 bus in 1912,-a year 
of short production in America. The 
average imports for the 10 years, 1901 
to 1911, was 2,300,000 bus: 

The bulk_of the potatoes In New 
York imported from Holland apd 
other countries are seling at $1.25 
1,45 p. 100-1ib bag, and many.-do not 
exceed 1. . 


At New York, shipments of. Euro- 
pean potatoes are much lighter and 
the market is showing some improve- 
ment, although they are-~ not quote‘ 
much above $1.60 p 168-Ib bag. Do- 
mestic*potatoes steady, Me selling at 
$2@2.25 p 1:0 lbs, Jersey 1.75@2 p 
bag, -Va late crop 1.75@2 p bbl, Ber- 
muda 3@5, sweet potatoes, southern 
1@1.25 p bbl or Tse@1 p bskt, Jer- 
sey 1254 1.75 p bbl. 

At Chicago, the less desirable pota 
tces on the market have moved mor: 
freely of late and at better - price: 
Trade is quiet although the market is 

*steady. Price range is from 50@6i5c p 
bu,. Idaho Russets, when fcy,- sell up 
to $1.10 p 100 Ibs. 

Poultry 

At*"Néw York, tive poultry market 
has not been very “active since th: 
holidays, the feeling being unsettl«: 
and weak on fowls, chickens an: 
roosters. Turkeys are also slo\ 
Prime ducks and geese have cleanec: 
up well with fattened stock selling at 
a premium. . Chickens, nearby, ar 
quoted: at 14@14%%4c p }b, western 1: 
@14c, southern do, fowls ‘by expre:s 
19@15%4c, “western by ‘freight 15:, 
roosters 10@11%c, turkeys 16@1S:, 
ducks do, geese 12@14c, guineas 50 
G5c p pr, pigeons 15@20c.. Dress: 
fowls and chickens have been in sur- 
plus .since the holidays and_ large 
quantities are going itno freezers. 
Fresh ~ killed turkeys, dry packed 
from. Va are; quoted at 18@238c p 1b, 
Md, Del and Jerséy 24@27c, western 
20@22\%c, - broilers -@ry-packed, mill- 
fed weighing 18 to 24 Yhs to doz 24° 
25¢.p lb, weighing 25 to 29 Ibs to doz 
20@22c, corn-fed broilers weighing 
18 to 24 Ibs to doz 22@ 23c, weighing 
25 to 30 tbs to doz 194 20e, Heavier 
weights of miik-fed 17@ 21Ic,’of corn- 
fed 15@19¢c. Broilers in bbls 24@28c, 
prime chickens 16@20c, roasting 17”) 
25c, western fowls in boxes, dry- 
packed 12@18e, in bbls 14@%6%-, 
roosters" 10 @15c, ducks 14@19e, geese 
do. Prime white squabs weighing 6 
to 10 Ibs to doz $2.50@4.75 p doz, 
guineas 75c@1.15 p pr. 

At Chicago, since the. holiday mar- 
kets. the poultry sales Nave fallen off 
as expected. The prices * are also 
somewhat lower. Live turkeys “are 
quoted at 12@18c p lb, fowls W@13c, 
spring chickens do, ducks ~10@ 14c, 
geese 10@13c. Weather conditi are 
@Mvorable for the handling ef-dréssed 
Kove and dry-picked selected tur- 

iso are quoted up to 22¢ p Ib, fowls 

3%c, spring ‘chickens 218 %c, 
bob atin 10@tTic, ducks l12@1l6¢q 
geese 12@ ldc. 
Vegetab‘es 

At New York, anise from New Or- 
leans sells at $2.75@3 p -bskt, brus 
sels sprouts 8@15c. p .qt,. Mla wax 
beans. 1,50@350 p. bskt, green 1.504 
4, -beets 1@1,50- bbl or 1@1.25 
100-Ib bag; carrots 1.25@1.50 p bbk-o 
75 @ 85c. p.100-Ib ‘bag: or. T5e @ 1. 

100 - behs,.-F la “eucumbers 205-50 
bskt,. state celery. 25 @T5c 
or 2@3 p Sanger case, 
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‘and 10 cents a 100 for barn score. An 
~extfa payment of 11 cents was also 


200 


trim se Wer - 
long-trim! 50 @ 3, 
pskt, ery 2. 0@3 Pp bbl, voce 
plant 4@5 p bx, eabardic 2.50@ 
pbl, Belgian endive. 10@1¢c p 1D. 
norse-radish 3@5 p 100 Ibs, Va kale 
g0@90¢e p bbl, nearby 15@40c, Fla 
lettuce 1@L 75 p bskt, Bermuda lima 
peans 5@5.50 p bx, Fla okra 2@ 
350 p carrier, oyster plant 3@4 p 100 
pehs, southern peas 1.50@5 p bskt, 
Bermuda parsley 75c@1 p cra, pars- 
nips 1@1.50 p bbl, Fla peppers 2@ 
»50 p carrier, pumpkins 100@2.25 p 
bbl, radishes 1@1.25 p 100 bchs, Pla 
roma 1@1.50 p bskt, Va spinach 
25 @1.75 p bbi, Hubbard squash 1.75 
et bbl, marrow 1.50@1.75, Fla 
white t@1.50 p bx, rutabagas 75c@ 
1.15 p bbl, white turnips 141.50, Fla 
tomatoes 3@3 p carrier. 
Wool 


Within the past fortnight a decided 
revival in the wool business has been 
experienced in the large Boston mar- 
ket. Several lots of good size half- 
blood Montana clothing wool have 
been sold at 17@18%c p Ib in the 
grease, Transactions have been large. 
in clothing wools of all kinds from 
Nev, Ida, Col and-Utah. Reports 
from mill centers indicate that orders 
are being received more freely. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, last week after Mon- 
day with moderate receipts the cattle 
market held up on steers, and bulls and 
cows further advanced 10@25c, with 
some sales of fat cows 35c higher; the 
close was dull, but not quotably lower. 
Caives continued in moderate supply, 
and prices ruled firm, the market 
closing. higher for veais, and strong 
for other calves. The selling range for 
the week was: Steers $7.40@9, oxen 
and stags 4.25@8.25, bulls 4.50@8, 
cows 3.25@6.75, heifers 4.50@7.15, 
veals 8@13, culls 6@8, yearlings 4@ 
5.75, grassers 4.50@5.75, fed calves 6 
@&. Fresh cows and springers steady 








there were 27 cars of cattle 
and calves on sale. Steers and 
bulls were in fair demand and firm to 
10c higher; cows 10@25c higher; there 
was an early clearance of the yards. 
Calves on limited receipts were very 
firm, with veals fully 50c higher; other 
calves HO@75c higher. Steers averag- 
ing 905 to 1350 lbs, sold at $7@8,65 p 
100 Ibs, including 2 cars O, 1245 to 
1550. Ibs, 8.20@ 8.65, 2 cars of Pa, 905 to 
1245 Ibs, 7@8.50, 3 cars Va, 1113 to 
1115 Ibs, 8@8.35, 2 cars Tenn, 1150 to 
1160 Ibs, 8.25@8.40.. Oxen sold at 6.2° 
@7.50,. bulls 5@7, cows. 3.40@6.75, 
heifers 6@7.25, veals 9@13.50, -culls 

7.0@850, yearlings. and barnyard 
e: alves-50@ 7. 

Sheep ruled firm after Monday and 
prices were advanced 15@25c, the 
market closing steady at the advance. 
Good and choice handy lambs held up 
until Wednesday’s close. Other grades 
ruled weak, and later the whole mar- 
ket declined 15@25c, closing dull and 
easy. The selling range for the week 
was: Sheep (ewes) $3.25@5, culls 2 
@3.25, iambs 7@8.40, culls 5.50@6, 
yearlings 550@650. Today there 
were 10 cars of stock on sale. Sheep 
were in fair demand and prices full 
steady. Lambs on light supply showed 
considerable strength, selling 15@25c 
higher than at last week’s close. 
Common to prime sheep sold at 3.50@ 
5 p 100 Ibs, culls at 3@3.25, a bunch 
of light stock ewes at 6, common to 
choice lambs at 7.15@8.50. Top prices 
of N Y¥ state lambs 8.50,.0 do 8.50, 
Ind and Pa 8, N Y state sheep 5, O do 
5, Ind do 4.75. 

Hogs fell off 5@10c after Monday, 
but recovered later, closing firm. To- 
day there were about 180 head on 


sale. Market higher with heavy N Y 
state and Pa hogs selling at 8.25 p 100 
lbs, Pa pigs, 94 lbs, at 8.50. 


The volume of business was light 
last week, owing to the Christmas 
holiday. Trading was confined mainly 
to good seasoned horses of the deliv- 
ery type. Fresh western horses rather 
slow and generally easier. Heavy 
drafters in light supply and steady. 
Good to choice heavy drafters $300@ 
400 p head, fresh western chunks. 





No Hops in-growers’ hands in New 
York ‘of 1913 growth turns the trend 
of the market toward earlier growths. 
Trading among dealers is quiet. Fig- 
ures compiled by the Oregon hop 
dealers show that 27,643 baleS of un- 
sold hops remain in that state, an un- 
usual number compared with previ- 
ous years. At current prices these 
hops represent approximately $1,000,- 
000, Last year, it is said, at this time 
only about 5000 or bales were 
left in growers’ hands, about one-fifth 
as much as at present. 


Otego Milk Prices—The Borden 
company at Otego paid $1.70 a 100 
Coie flat price, adding 10 cents a 
100 for milk testing 38% or better, 


The entire price was thus 
pop Bounds. Counting 47 quarts 
}.pounds, the price was 42 
apore than ae cents a 





a, wes BS Soumae. ARTHUR A. 


Washington, only a few cities in the 
United States pay farmers more for 
milk than Boston. The federal data 
give monthly prices, and the yearly 
average for 26 leading cities in the un- 
ion. The lowest price paid for the 
year, delivered at the country railroad 
station, was 2.9 cents a quart, at St 
Paul, Minn, The highest average price 
was 4.48 cents per quart, at Washing- 
ton, DC. The average for the 26 cities 
was 3.56 cents, Baltimore, Md, aver- 
aged 4.15 cents, Boston 38 cents: Pitts- 
burg and Séattle pay 3.9 cents for the 
year. 

The figures show a marked variation 
in prices paid at different seasons of 
the year. For instance, Washington in 
May, June, July, August and Septem- 
ber paid farmers only 3.4 cents, but 
for the balance of the year jumped 5.1 
cents a quart. Only one city in the en- 
tire list has°a uniform price for the 
year. This is San Francisco, which 
gives farmers 3.5 cents, ’ 

One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures is the tendency of dealers to give 
a premium for high grade milk. For 
instance, the Borden company of New 
York city gives 10 cents per 100 pounds 
as premium to those dairies which 
score 68 points or rbove. The average 






test of fis, Cincinnati sec- 
ond; Memphis, New Orleans and 
‘ashington all had 4%. Boston rates 
3.65%, which is materiaily more than 
several of the others reported. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the market is flush, 
“soft,” as one dealer put it, and a 
value of 4%c p qt for Grade B is 
considered slightly excessive. Those 
dealers who are endeavoring to give 
the producers a fair market value are 
uncertain whether they should drop 
to 4c on Jan 1 or remain on the 4\c 
basis. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 





~ 40-qt cans for the week ending Dec 


27 were as follows: 
Milk Cream 


PN cawedcasiaceesese s. GON. 14 
Susquehanna ......... 9,781 640 
West Shore ........0.- 12,575 607 
Lackawanna .......-+. 52,950 1,395 
N ¥Y C (long haul).... 80,258 1,265 
N YC lines (short haul) 11,595 s+ 


Ontario 


eee eee eee eeeee £ 


Lehigh Valley ......... 35,896 vs 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 3,275 21 
New Haven .......«s-- 9,257 38 
Pennsylvania ......+.-. 2,610 669 
Other sources ........ 1,670 12 

Totals ....: Sccccccss 20,2009 2617 
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At asiaibe eggs 30c p doz, chick- 
ens 15c p ib, ducks 15c, apples $2.50@ 
4.75 p.bbl, potatoes T5@S0c p bu, ruta- 
bagas Oc, onions 1.9@2 p 100 Ibs, 
cabbage 30 p ton, carrots Ste p bu, pars- 
nips «rc, beets S0c, Hubbard squash 
5S) p ton, No 2 red wheat 1.01 p bu, 
No 3 yellow corn 70c, oats 44c, timothy 
hay 16.50 p ton, clover mixed 15, hogs 
Sc p lb, sheep 3@5c, lambs 6@7T 
calves 7@11%4c, steers 6% @S8c, heif- 
ers 5@ 7c. 

At Buffalo, fcy marrow beans $3.50 
p bu, medium 2.45, eggs 38c p doz, 
fowls lic p Ib, turkeys 19c, chickens 
lic, ducks lfc, white potatoes ya 
75e p bu, carrots We, parsnips 

turnips 1 p bbl, onions 1.20@1.25 p 
bu, apples 8@5 p bbl, timothy hay 
17, mixed 12@14, ey 

PENNSLYVANIA—At Phi 
eggs 3c p doz, fowls 17c p 1b, chickens 
lic, ducks lic, apples 33@5 p bbl, 
potatoes T5@S80c p bu, Jersey sweet 
30@ We p bskt, onions 1 p bu, cabbage 
20 p ton, timothy hay 18.50, No 2 
red wheat Y4%ec p bn, 














Six Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
sble in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
SIX cents a word you gan. advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantes 
Senrties in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tiseme: of “FARMS oe SALE” or “TO 
RENT" “will be accepted the above rate, but 
will be inserted fn our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ ad- 
Vertising is only six cents @ word each insertion 








315 Fourth Ave, New York ,City 
LIVE STOCK POULTRY SUPPLIES 
ance : ALUMINUM POULTRY BANDS—25 for 20c, 50 
pes, fet Holstein bull. born July | 50100 65e, 800 $1. FRANK CROSS, Box ‘529, 


22d, 1912, sired by Paul Calamo Korndyke, the grand 
champion bull at the international 1912 and 13. Also 
first at New ¥ state fair 1913. And frem a 19 Ib 
cow. This bull » . e ~~ more white than black, 
and wi. make ow bull as well as stock 
getter. E. H. VAN BUSKIRK. Milford, N Y. 


REGISTERED ae BULL CALF 7 months 
old. Also number of grade Holstein cows, fresh and 
near fresh. J. M. BROOKMAN, Ft Plain, N Y. 


M B Fg ay Jersey Red male pigs, 8 weeks, 
bred first prize eon as fine as they grow. 
M. N. "ADAMS, Lima, N Y. 


FOR SALE—12 registered’ Shropshire ewes bred. 
8 Poland pigs. CHARLES MOORE, Frazeysbure, O. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES, choice stock, all 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 




















THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRE PIGS $5 each. 
ALBERT J. REED, Clifton Springs, N Y. 
Jos G. KEN- 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. 
‘EL, Atglen, Pa. 





SEEDS 


EARLY HURON YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 
bred from stock that won the N Y C $100 cup = 
1911 and Ist premium at the state fair 7 years 
succession. ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, Chili Station, N a 


WONDER RED RASPBERRY, best ever introduced. 
Heavy crops every year. Plants with descriptive book- 
lets for 25 cents (silver). THOMAS GOLDSMITH, 
1634 Summit St, Columbus, 0. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 














500 BLACK, BUFF, Bronze, White, Slate and 
pearrecnnes a The finest flock righ the “wet conutss, 
ade t ages t, tS ite 

once for prices. FY CLARE. Freepe 
200 BARR ROCK horn pullets. 
Free range. reh, Re $1, $1.25, 


rt Moy — 
Fd each. WILLEAM y. SHER RMAN, Cambridge, 





PARTRIDGH PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels $5 up, 
‘oftzger and Bird strain. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. HIRAM WARD, Route 5,-Ft Plain, N Y. 


COLORED, Muscovy, Pekin. Mallard, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, Guineas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Free 
catalog. B, F. KAHLER, Hughesville, 


TURKEYS—Purebred White Holland. Satisfaction 
absolutely poarencass. Stamp for catalog. CLAR- 
ENCE HARVEY, Cincinnatus, N Y. 











Montague, Mass. 
HIDES AND FURS 


WE PAY TOP MARKET-~ PRICES for beef and 
horse hides, calfskins, pelts, etc. Country consign- 
ments, large or small, solicited. We pay the freight 
on 100 pounds.or over. Write for prices and tags. 











MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN OVER 18. Get government 
jobs. $65 to $150 month. Parcel post and income 
tax mean hundreds of postoffice, railway mal] aud 
internal revenue appointments. Write immectiately for 
free list of positions now available, eee 





INSTITUTE, Dept B 19, Rochester, 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
Protected positions in United States servig¢e. Thotle 


sands of vacancies every year. 
—. for yaa. sure and generous pag. lifetime employe 
met a for booklet 8-822. No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 


aie Wat MAIL CLERK EXAMINATIONS every> 











yhere soon, $75 to $150 month. Write for sched 
FRANELIN INSTITUTS, Dept B 19, Rochester, N 
Sane PER MONTH. Steady work for man with 
No experience or capital Home county, 
HEBERLING: MED CO, 61st St, Bloomington, Til. 
WANTED—2500 men to prepare for coming rallway 
mail examination. I conducted examinations. Trial 
lesson free. Write OZMENT, 107 R, St Louis. 





WANTED. APPLE GROWERS. Habersham county 
land is unexcelled for apples. Write for particulars, 
McMILLANS, Clarkesville, Ga. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTS). Make $125 
monthly. Living quarters furnished. Write OZMENT, 
107 F, St Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





POSITION WANTED by 
man. Honest, 
ence in all branches 
Dutchess Co, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


American farmer as fore+ 
industrious and capable. Life experis 
Address WINGDALE, Box 14, 























PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, GRAPE BELT. Farm 90 acres $160. 26 rapes 
Scranton, Pa. Tiled, drained. Apples, smal] fruits, Crop flure 
unknown. Fine buildings Natural gas. yee 
r =r CK | ten minutes walk Aetractive terms. 8, F, AsS- 
DOGS, FERRETS AND PET sTOQ EROT, Forestvilie, N ” 
ENGLISH SHEEP DOG, female, from Fvarts im- FOR SALE—140 acre farm near Trent Fine f 
Ported. Dogs half price and one puppy, first litter. | potatoes. For price and warticwlars poy ownbe, 
BRIDGE, Windsor, Vt. WALTER B. IVINS, Route 1, Trenton, N J. 
COLLIE PUPS, two litters, farm raised, pairs not DELAWARE HEADQUARTERS. Fruit, trucking 
akin, eligible, best of breeding. ARTHUR WEBSTER, | chicken farms. Short, mild winters. Cash’ Markets. 
Mills, Pa. Catalog. CRAWFORI), Greenwood, Del, 
ENGLISH 2 FITCH FERRETS FOR SALE. TWO GOOD FARMS OR SALE 
Catalog free. C. D, MURRAY, New London, 0 GEORGB &8T, AO 6. B.., N 74 wean 








REMEMBER my now ready to train. 
ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid’ 5 Springs, N Y 
SHETLAND PONIES AND COLLIES MRS 


FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. Catalog free. GLENDALE 
FERRET CO, Wellington, 0. 














‘OLLIES, heelers, handsome, intelligent. JOEL 
GROVER, Ulysses, Pa, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
VIOLIN FOR SALE CHBAP. Sent on trial. Write 


MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, Kan. 


TNUT FENCE POSTS in 
CLAUDE. H. WIXOM, Naples, N Y. 


HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


a 


WANTED—It you want any of the jobs named be- 
low, write us immediately. Firemen, brakemen, elec- 
tric motorman, colored train or sleeping car porters. 
——— Be we Work steady. First class 

standar: Passes and uniforms arranged for. 
RAILWAY tt INSTITUTE, Dept 4-U, Indianapolis, Ind 


GOVERNMENT POSITION pay big money. Rail- 





carload dots. 























TOULOUSE GEESE bred from prize winners by way =, fourth class postmaster, rural carrier, post 
up, English Runner ducks $1.50 up. - | Office a “exams” everywhere soon. Get pre- 
MORITZ, Rahway, N J. Dared x ieee = oem civil a stvice secretary - 

: ATTERSON 

BUFF ROCKS—Pullets, cockerels and cocks. | CIVIL SERVICE’ S SCHOOL, _* 819, Rochester, N Y. 
Prices reasonable. RELLE SHEPARD, Route 78, 

Jamestown, N Y. a BRIGHT BOY to learn the poultry business. 





WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS $5 each, aes. 





BRONZE TURKEYS from 47-Ib toms, 25-Ib hens. 
are CA world over. Stamp, GEO WOLF, Seneca 





FOR SALE—' 
keys. Stamp. 


MAMMOTH poe iho 
CLARENCE C. ROBINSON, Worcester, 


aay BRONZE TURKEYS. bred for size and 
color. S. B. OGAN, ‘emevion d, 0. 


BARRED ROCK. COCKERELS and laying pullets 
A. NEWCOMBR, Glenrock, Pa. ay eet gst 


Mammoth Bronze_tur- 
WELCH, Madison, N Y. 


rr SALE. 
N Y. 

















ARTHUR BROWN, Monson, Mass. 








The hired man problem 


can best be solved by your putting an 
adv in American Agriculturist’s Help 
Bureau. There are lots of good men 
who want jobs on farms, but who are 
now working at whatever they can get, 
They don't: hang around intélligence 
offices or tramp over the country. tn» 
stead they take up with the first job 
they can get and then read American 
Agriculturist’s Help Bureau to seé if 
they can get a better job. If you want 
a good man 


Advertise in American 
° . 

Agriculturist’s Help Bureau 
Tt will only cost vou 6c a word. You 
can describe the kind of man you wan 
what his duties, pay and privileges wi 
be, in 25 words or less. You'll get lots 
of answers from really good, industrious 
men, and you can readily pick out the 
man that you think would suit you best, 
If he doesn’t suit you'll still have a lot 
of answers to choose from, 


American Agriculturist’s Help Bureay is 


Now Use It. 


ams, 
Tf you want help in preparing r 
advertisement, write our Adver ng 


Department. 


American Agriculta: 


rist 
315 Fourth Ave. - New York City 





which brought me excellent returns. 
clean them out. 


Port Plain, N. Y. 





Sold About All His Stock 


A few weeks ago I placed a small adv. in American Agriculturist, 


spare, with the exception of a few eockerels, and T trust this adv. will, 


In fact, I sold all the stock I could 


D. YOUNG, 
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Fiat atus, Ted Foes Lake 
ale D. H. Landis of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


naiec? tobacco growers’ as- 

ion of Pennsylvania is one of the 

up-to-date farmers’ organizations 

e state and is doing much good 

“to advance the cause of the to- 

Seo growers in the county and else- 

re.. D. H. Landis is one of the 

growers in the organization 

“has been frequently heard with 

efit to its members at its meetings. 

is a successful tobacco grower 

“has studied into the many intri- 

e problems connected with tobacco 

Oduction, and, therefore, knows 

lereof he ,speaks. The following 

graphs are excerpts from a recent 
“given before the association: 

a rs the large majority of cases where 

“poor crops of tobacco are grown, it is 

the fault of the farm owfer, through 

@ lack of fertility. When I say fertility 

mean lacking in. either humus or 

eking in plant food, or both. A field 

miay be rich in plant food. If lacking 

humus it will uot produce a good 

. And it is also necessary to have 

icient plant food, that is, a sufli- 

amount of the-three elements of 

ich our soil becomes most readily 

pleted, nitrogen, phosphorus and 

tassium. In order to have sufficient 

Mus it is necessary, not only to ap- 

y an abundance of stable manure, 

t also to turn down a field of heavy 

yer sod each year, and in order to 

have a good, strong stand of clover, it 

ig necessary to apply sufficient plant 
food, <A stand’ of clover is often 
- Ghoked out by' too much timothy, how- 

_e¥ver, or by lodging of wheat, or the 
|, product of poor seed, or destroyed be- 
it was not cropped off in the 

‘but more often it is burned up by 

sun or frozen out because it was a 
weak stand, due to lack of suflicient 

plant food, usually nitrogen. 

While ali the stable manure that we 
can. produce is necessary to produce 
‘humus, which is very valuable, it sup- 
plies only a limited amount of plant 

d,. In this the percentage varies 
greatly, but one ton of average stable 
“manure contains only 12 pounds of 
ammonia worth $1.92, and five pounds 
aH phosphoric acid worth 23 cents, and 
+10 pounds of potash worth 50 cents, 

yr a total valuation. of $2.65 worth of 
ant food, By this it will be seen 

t a ton of commmercial fertilizer, 
having a commercial value of $45, has 
‘a8 much of the necessary plant food 
which our tobacco requires as 17 tons 
of stable manure, Tobacco returns 
Very little of either humus or plant 

od to the soil. When we had more 
n soil, and when we farmed only 

© or: six. acres of tobacco to 100 

es, the fertility could be main- 

hined under proper management with 

Ble manure alone, but since we 
farm one-fifth of the farm or more in 

eco, it is impossible to have a suf- 

ent supply of plant food without 
ng a qvantity. of commercial 
izer in addition. to the supply of 
le manure, This is what too many 
our farmers fail to do. This is what 
grower (call him Mr Jones) has 

) which so many of his neighbors 

not do. He applied a heavy coat 

; ble manure and in addition 

(25 worth of commercial . fertilizer 

we, and Iam certain that anyone 

estimate that his tobacco was 

orth $50 if rot $75 per acre more 

3 some of his neighbors, not to 

tiom the fertility left remaining 

‘dn the soil for future crops. Ask some- 

who knows, which are the most 

ae ~ prosperous farmers—Mr Jones or the 

Kes hers? Which-tobacco crops are the 

ost conducive to maintain the rep- 

Haatation of Lancaster county tobacco— 
Jones’ or his neighbors’? 


‘Commercial Fertilizer Not Poison 


(In @ well-fertilized field a-stalk of 

or 16 leaves will mature fully into 

. Splendid quality of tobacco in 2% 

‘or three months, in a season of aver- 

t ogo while in an adjoining 

“where fertility was lacking, it is 

nusual to see stalks of only six 

ht leaves which are immature 

unripe at the end of four months 

ore, during the same _ season, 

also invariably has a large per- 

e of inferior tobacco, and the 

he season the larger. the per- 

es. You will sometimes hear a 

ner say that commercial fertilizer 

ons his farm, and even some buy- 

are erroneously averse to it. This 

certainly ‘a great mistake, as any 

wish to investigate the matter in 

about.the county this year will 

ably find that the farms which 

‘as though they were poisoned 

those which do not use commer- 
fertilizer. 

_farmér should make a study, 

Y by official commercial fertilizer 

and practical results on the 

© see. which brand or which 

p of fertilizer gives him the 

arent f the kind of avail- 

rtility “which. he requires for 

here is much. deception 

give you more for 

‘others, and we may 


find it will pay us to mix our own fer- 
tilizers; but the mistake our farm- 
ers most generally make is not in 
using the wrong kind, but in not using 
enough of any kind of commercial fer- 
tilizer, 

One formula may be better adapted 
to our needs than another, but we al- 
most always need a generous supply 
of each of the three elements, nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash,‘as a 
plant cannot assimilate either of these 
elements unless a sufficient quantity of 
the other two are present. I do not 
claim that authorities are wrong in 
advising “against the use of forms of 
chlorine, such as in muriate of potash 
or in common salt, but as shown in 
my paper read hére it is not the most 
prevalent cause of poor burning 
ties, as we all well. know. that in 1909 
wé_ produced a great quantity of that 
class of goods with ‘stable manure, 
without any chlorine -whatever. 


m 
> 


Promising for Cigar Leaf 
year 1914 opens jwith prospects 
bright for the grower of domestic 
cigar leaf tobacco. As shown in an- 
other article on the.stocks of tobaeco 
in dealérs’ hands Oct 1 published on 
Page 102 last week, there seems to be 
about a normal supply, consid 





The 


ring 


quali-: 


ing with. the. short crop. : 

crop has been on the market for 
about three months, and by the trade 
it is said to be of good quality and 
‘sufficient to tide over until next fall 
when the 1913 crop will come into 
action. 

Buying, which started in Ohio late 
in the season, gradually increased and 
prices paid were better than recorded 
for many years, particularly for Zim- 
mer and Gebhadt. Of these two varie- 
ties the supply is limited of old crops 
and below trade requirements. Be- 
sides Gebhardt, Zimmer-Spanish and 
Little Dutch are _indigenous Ohio 

«crops and all varieties were greatly 

pinched by the drouth during the 
summer, and a poor start was ob- 
tained because of late spring. The 
supply of old crops in dealers’, farm- 
ers’ and manufacturers’ hands was 
greatly reduced by the _ flood last 
March, 

Pennsylvania is getting on its feet 
again after a few rather disastrous 
years, and of late there has developed 
@ good demand fer old crops, of which 
local packers have had plenty.to sup- 
ply the demand.” The -old 1909 crop 
is being worked up on the quiet, and 
dealers meke no secret of the fact 
that the 1/12 crop, which was bought 
largely early in the season at about 
10 cents per pound and has lately 
changed hands at #4 to 16 cents, made 
them very’ little money: 

The supply of cigar leaf tobacco 
from New York will not be large this 
year nor was it last. A year ago frost 

















—in the good old days. 


—nowadays or thereabouts. 


New Year’s Retrospect and Prospect 


the fact that tobacco grown one year 
is not usually consumed until the suc- 
ceeding year, although the introduc- 
tion of bulk sweating has greatly 
facilitated getting crops on to the 
market earlier. 

The preparation of tobacco in New 
England is making reeord strides be- 
cause of.the shortage of domestic 
binders and wrappers, Packers in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut have 
pushed the assorting and sweating of 
the crop as fast as possible reducing 
the fermentation to the” smallest 
amount possible, in some instances, in 
order to get the finished product on 
the market. Whether it is good pol- 
icy for the manufacturers to use this 
crop at such an early date is a moot 
question. Practically all of the 1913 
growth has left growers’ hands and 
only occasionally a crop is_ sold 
Barlier growths are also practically 


all. disposed of. 

From the way in which the 19138 
crop of cigar wrappers and binders 
was picked up by buyers, it weuld be 
easy to’draw the conclusion that sup- 
plies are short. It has been a well- 
known fact for some time that the 
New England crop was very-short this 
year and the same was true in. Wis- 
consin. In facet Wisconsin growers 
received almost much for their 
crop as did the farmers*here in New 
England. Much of our tobaceo hére 
was .bought at binder figures, the 
same as in Wisconsin. For half a 
decade of years the tobacco crops. in 
New England have been hampered by 
unfavorable weather conditions—hail, 
wind, flood and drouth. 

Market Is Receptive 

The consumption of domestic cigar 
leaf tobacco is increasing yearly, ana 
this,-in a way, is responsible for the 
scarcity of binder tobacco and also of 
good fillers, The first offerings in the 
1915 binder crop will be on the mar- 
ket within a couple of weeks or so 
and will meet buyers eager to fill their 
immediate needs. 

The shade-grown tobacco produced 
in New England this year, on about 
2000 acres, is one’ of the best in the 
history of the industry. With the 


as 


other crops it suffered drouth some- : 


what and the leaves are not as long 





as in more favorable years, put the 


caught much of the crop, and the 
Same is true this year. However, the 
tobacco which could be harvested was 
of excellent quality, selling. at 10 to 
14 cents p pound, frosted 5 to 8 cents. 

The increased cigar leaf acreage in 
Georgia’ and Florida is meeting a 
good outlet at much better prices than 
in recent years. The year just closed 
has been satisfa#*tory to growers. The 
shade growers have acted upon the 
experience of the past few years and 
withheld from the market their 1912 
tobacco -until the beginning of this 
year when it was ready to work. The 
manufacturérs report that wrappers 
from Florida and Georgia are ex- 
tremely desirable and were disposed 
ot without difficulty. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


My 1913 ecatalogue is about ready for distribution. It 
gives the price, breeding, and describes pacividually 
gach ram offered. We believe that our flock aS - 
breeding flock of Shropshires in America 
Ist prize and the Pettifer cup for Get of ‘Sire > 1910, 
1911 and 1912 at the —— International, and 
more money on American bred sheep than any other 
flock in America. Also in 1912 at the International 
won the Sal-Vet $250 cup for the three best yearling 
ewes in America, and at New York we won every ist 
prize and all champions. We are offering: 

70 Home-bred and Imported rams 

60 Home-bred and imported ewes 

30 Home-bred ewe lambs 

30 Home-bred ram lambs 
Fitted sheep for show flocks, it pays to buy the best. 
Henry L. Wardwell, Box. 10, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 


NOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE 


20 EWES bred to flock ram. 
Well wooled. Heavy boned, 


Sargent F. Snow, University Bldg. , Syracuse, N. Y. 
Shropshire and Southdown 


Sh Botli. sexes and all ages 
CCP NIAGARA STOCK FARM 
J.C, Dunean, Mgr. Lewiston, N. ¥. 














Ox- 


RAMS AND EWES 
New York eae te fair this year. 
ram. 





_ We still have a few choice ts for sale trom 
six months of age upw. yard, are of 
the best of breeding type and veill a into 
high class breeding stock. 

-We can mate up pairs or trios of these pigs 
with six-month-old boars at very reasonable 


prices. 
LANSDALE, PA. 


foes Berkshires 
At Highwood 


A cordia] invitation is extended to these interested in 
the care of swine to visit and inspect our herd and its 
surroundings, .Over one hundred sows apd open 
for sale. Service boars and_ pigs, all ages, 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING ~- DUNDEB, N.Y, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, ‘not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Payster, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES * 


We offer Boars and Gilts 




















spring ferrow and 
in 
ige, at reaso: 
vee T.d. err 
Collins, N. YW. 


LAKE VIEW FARM BERK SHIRES 


are good. We know it and you should by purchasing. 
Sows open or bred, or service boars, or fall pigs, from 
A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Read, Springfteld, Mass. 


0.1. C. PIGS 


Now ready for shipment. Silver strain 
gear A No. 1. y pigs are pleasing. 
yapair. F. C.White,Cincinnatus,N. Y 

















Hamps hires 


Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated ; also 
bred sows. Quality the best. 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 





STUDEBAKEKER’S DUROC 
From the Miami Valley, the fountainhead of the 
breed. Gilts bred for March and April farrow; pairs 
and trios; best of peed } pelsed to sell. 

B. F. STUDEBAKE Tippecanoe Oity, 0 


HELDON FARM 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. 
C.E. BARNES. 


Woodland Dai Farm 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 


Both Sexes— Best of Breeding. Prices Reasopable 
WwW. E. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young 
stock for sale. Prices reasonable. Send for circular. 
D. H. DREISBACH, P. 0. Box 137, Kingston, Ohio 





Registered Duroc 
Pigs of both sexes 
Best of breeding. 
OXFORD, N. Y. 











I now have the 
Congo Farm Durocs [jo 8 RNs tt 
the breed in my herd. Get prices on the ye Stats 
kind. Pigs not skin. ow. 1 immuned by t 
Veterinarian. Renick W. Dunlap, Box 5, Kingston, 0. 





2 sired by grand champion ani 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs reserve champion ‘boars at 
Va,, W. Va., ey and N. J. state fairs. Dams, wi- 
ners at. big fairs in Ohio, Pa., N. J., Va., W.Va. an! 
N. & 8. B. MARTIN, - Stouts Mills, W. Va. 


Duroc Jerseys 





March and April boars from 150 Ibs. 
to 250 lbs. ready for service. Gilts 
bred or open. Aug. and Sept. pigs ready to ship-in pairs. 
Sired by some of the largest boars of the breed. a 
and registered. C.J. MecLAUGHLIN, Box BE, Pleasantville, 0 


Mule Foot Ho 


Best quality, registered stock. 
BURKETT BROS., Ceitaiee, ~ 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale, 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, O. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
I have :ume fine thoroughbred pigs 10 and 12 weeks 
old at $10 each. Can supply males and females not 
akin. » Order eariy if you wish to purchase. Hereto- 
fore I have been unable to- fill orders. 

E. C, BRILL - STEWARTSVILLE, WN. J. 


Nixon’s Big, Smooth Poland-Chinas 


With size, finish and easy feeding qualities (36th 
year), 95 pigs for sale. Service boars, sows bred, few 
young pigs. L. ©. NIXON, Box A, Lebanon, 6. 


FANCY POLAND-CHINAS 


My great yearling Show Boar, Gold Bug, No , is 
nee for Oo Write for price on Gold Bug. tod tour 
months Boars A each, till Jan. 20th. 

. 8. HALL, Farmdale, Obie 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered fall. pigs. Sows bred to big mrize wjnning 
boars. S. E. JENNINGS, - wines, 0. 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose Special 
— pigs, superior quality, fair “Brices ih is a 
what you pay, but what you get that counts. 
4. ri CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


tunes oes Onondaga Hill Stock Farm 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire 
Best on earth. ONONDAGA HILL. N. 
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“Rt 2, > Owego, Tioga Co, N.Y. 
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January 3, 1914 
__ROUMFRY BREEDERS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 








PEN-Y-BRYN FARM 


Breeders of Bred-te-Lay 
5. C. We 
cepacial Pekin Ducks 
‘White Indian R Duck 


Book your order 
sow forEgé¢s, Our 


are 
Saat Eee 


lings. 
F. A. TANT. Supt. Box 36A, Ambler, Pa. 














CATTLE BREEDERS 
Life Farm Offers for 
Rue De Kel Walker, 2a, No, Fava wwe dar end Sire’ 
fae ball hn greed. cd Peal Beste De Kol, No mean, 
s Kol, No. 
who Je the site of 204 A. 1. 0 and 0 ARO 
the third of the She f focond of Sts ibe od 
milk and Oe ee et an sew aw 
record of 20.77 ibe. buttor and 483 Ibs. milk in f days. is 
Spang mes ved ea, 
ns am brtow and fo sendy Sor light service, 
H. WHEELER, West Winfield, N. Y. 























TE HOLLAND TURKEYS, large and —_ 4 the jompt witate. "Garloud yf - Sel a 

' a e re a y. jected 

wit raléed ab a. Rt es | ge and tuberculin tested. me 2 t, awe J - 
red te Museovy ducks, ~- large weese, tered stock, both sexes. ‘or prices. rms 

— and handsome. | Mammoth Poking 's id | | Rear city of Cortland. Promective bus ae met at 
ian Regners. rtridge ani jumbian ‘ortland. Look us ap ore bi an iment. 

am Rose and Single Combed White i missions. Wadsworth & Bite, Ses 

Wyandottés. Hardy, era resisting Mulefoot hogs. Telephone from Cortland; Co uF. Rw el BY 

Grcular. BERT DILLENSECK - Randall, N 

00 YOU BREED? pty Ran a Four Registered 





and get Address 
acapowooo FARMS ° ne CAZENOVIA, N. ¥.] 


Comb White 


Beclusively foundation stock. Eggs and all 
—— trap-nested, both sg pre bred wy 4 


a order early. money time f 
shipment. Saisie Sanmasy ist CLOVERDALE 
POULTRY Pane? . DeMart, Bex 163,Cortiand,N.Y. 


Moyer’s S. C. W. Leghorns 
ey = "zaps ‘or ‘Tatching. baby chicks and 
a Ae free. Grant Meyer, Fort Pla, N.Y. 











Rm. I. we COCK ERELS 
—. vigorous, hen hatched, free range, open front 

house, thoroughbreds, from certified heaviest 
~ <4 Jayers at half Spring prices. Send for descrip- 
tion and laying records. Upright dealings, unlimited 
references. VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Westen, N. J. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Selected youues hens $1 each, special price on 
quantities. . Day-old chicks, April, $12 per 100; Mey, 
fie per 100. Geo. Frost, Levanna, Cayuse Co., N.Y. 


IGEONS for Profit. 1! will show we where I have 
made anet a yf 2% hoe 4 
fee ty ‘ae rf ati sat fe Tite fo: 
enc show a y pairs. ‘aga 
: A. 7% 


and prices. 8. Brown, Whi testone, reese ¥. 


10 yearling hens, 25 April 
Rose Comb Reds puliets, just commencing to 
lay, $45 to quick buyer. Orders now being booked for 
baby chiéka, later deliveries. Write for prices. 


WALTER BRITTON FLEMINGTON, N. J. 











ms 


ww. Y. 





the 
All teht in coler 
from 1 to 
Grade 
J. A. LEACH - . CORTLAND, 
From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 


Holstein Heifer Calves 
HOLSTEIN @ 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


ELLENWOOD FARM 


GUERNSEYS 


Bull calves and a few heifers for sale, sired by 
our splendid Glenwood’s Mainstay, 24th, 12664, 
with all kinds of A. R. blood, and also Donald of 


be record makers. Dams 
. cows of merit, carrying such 
blood as Divan, 5846, A. R. 98, sire of Dolly 
Bloom, 12770, A. R. ”, Pat of Haddon, 3919, 
A. 1, Glenwood Girl, 6th, 9113, A. R. 1, 
Sheet Anchor, 3789, Manager, 3393, and other 
notable A. UR. individeate Herd is tuberculin 
tested. 
We are -~- eh ay of famous Masterpiece 
strain of Berkshire pigs, and Baker strain im- 

ported Southdows sheep. 
> for descriptive breeding and prices or 

better yet, pay us a visit and be convinced. 

OOD FARMS, Hatbero, Pa. R. F. D. 1. 

17. miles from 








Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


You can find no way to invest your money and 
effort so profitably as in the selection and use of 
& purebred Holstein sire of good individuality. 
Tn a few years’ time you can grade up a very 
poor herd to a profitable basis. 

The Tlinois State Experiment Station has been 
testing a herd where the average production has 
been Increased $41.65 per cow in four years hy the 
use of a purebred sire, and ty testing the in- 
dividual cows and disposing of the poor producers, 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


Helstein-Friesian Aseo., F. L. Houghton, Sec'y, 
Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 











 Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Preduction 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 




















Service Bulls 
BULL CALF 





bulls of unsurpassed excellence. At Private Only when 
will have every to study the individuals’ breed- 
ir qoretess, ant ow oS them before deciding. No 


KEK, A. Powell, 904 West Genesee S., Sy 





t cumview FARMS, Elmharst,Pa. 


Guernsey Cattle 


Bull Calves from 

sale. Herd headed by the Sy 
im; - 4 - ee * Princess’s Jewel, 
“B + fH f the Isle, ” “King o} 
Bicklei bh, 7 2 Turquie? of Prange" 


“Jewel of 
Hens clnahg = ast Bidg. Scranton,Pa. 


x z 








A 











Pure-bred_ chickens, d 
geese, turkeys, cuene 


pe yanen 


Choice stock for sale at reaso ie prices. 
. 6 page illustrated and descriptive 
pdm A. Seuder, G, Sellersville, Pa. 





White Holland Turkeys. White 


Seven years’ careful breedi hundreds of unso- 
| Helted testimon tal lala. Satistaction guaranteed. 


H. W. ANDERSON, Stewartstown, Pa. 





PLEASING PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
For over 10 years Orchard Hill Farm birds have satis- 
ol — who want the best R. C. Reds, *. Cc S yrate 

Toulouse geese, Indian Bun an 
PRANK KILPATRICK. Route 4 WARREN, 0. 


Buff Orpington, COCKERELS $1.50 


and up; bred-from Pittsfield and Owen Farms strains,write for 
circular, @akiaad Farm, J.1.Hereter, Gettysburg, Adame Co.,Pa 


Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks 


$3 net profit each the past season, choice stock. Prize 
winning 8. C. I. moss. cockerels, hens and puliets. 
DAVID M. HAMMON Cortiand, WN. Y. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Jacks and Mules 


Raise mules and get rich. 18 
= and Malet ae under one 
ageme: ean be seen 
» ‘head fine Ny Jacks, Jountes 
and Mules, 14 to 17 hands high. 
sauteed. 


od ones. Stock guar 
Write for prices today. Address 


KREKLER’S JACK FARM 
West Elkton, Ohio 
Branch barns: Clinton, Ind. 

CATTLE BREEDERS 


Bull Calves For -Sale 


from A. R. O. cor ws sired by Changeling 


Butter Boy No. 413 
PRED A. SLEWES, - Owego, N. ¥. 


INTENDING PURC HASERS 


should investigate our large producing Jerseys; our 
large, smooth, prolific Serkshires; car ammeth 
Gronze Turkeys. — herds and flocks from which to 
tlect. HOOD F * ts Lowell, Mass. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM OFFERS 


March 24, 1913. Sire, King Hen: 
nea sects. xo 60772; dam, Woodcrest Fannie No. 
peist. R. 0. 15 ” Ibs. butter in 7 days at 2 


Prise 
a w. BROWN & SONS West Winfleld, WN. Y. 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 


Send for the Official S 
New York State Gaermary Beooden ane 
Box 96 A. Peekskill, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS = Heiter spires. os. i hoistein. 1 


Tally, $10 to each. ‘Registered and high 
‘cows, 9 $35 cach. “Be cgiatered an eh 
REAGAN BROS., TULLY, N. Y. 
Meaneh aad: Plamlyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa. 






































GRADE HOLSTEINS 


and March. Sell one or a carioad. Prices right. 
jchn M. Hulett, e Granville, N. Y. 


10—-HEAD—10 
Registered Holstein Yearling Heifers 


nicely marked, well grown, price right. 
EZRA HOLBERT, » N. ¥. 


Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire, 5 yeas) a King Pontiac; dam, 
daughter of Pontiac, made 21 Ibe. 
in 7 days a . 3-year-old ; 3 








a grand- 
butter 
average fat 3.73; more 


white then black; a coef individual. 
F. A. LAWRENCE VERNON, N.Y. 


PIONEER FARM 
HERD 


offtcial milk and butter eg 

Edwin K. Menro, Camillus, N.Y 

A KING SEGIS BULL 

he white, straight as an arrow, square and 

March, 1912, right ready for allt service 
pert Tuberculin tested. Dam A. R. O. # 

anior 3y 18.39 Ibs. butter 7d. First check for ns 


we will ship the ay i od vey a ad him right or your 
money & Sen, New Woodstock N.Y, 











HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


Offers for. sale an extra fine Holstein-Friesian bull 
born March 14, 1913, about evenly marked; sire 


Heng. Butter Boy De Kol 44543; dum, a 15.86 Ibs. J 
3-year-old; granddaughter of Sir Clyde. First 17 
dams aver. a 55 i. butter in 7 days. Price $150 


fob 
w. S. 


CUERNSEYS BULL Calves 


from Advanced Registry Stock for Sale. Write 
for circulars to R. A. COLGAN, Mgér., Berwyn, Pa. 


J erseys For Profit 
Jersey Cattle Club 
ane aor 23d ion New York 


FOR SALE suit cai? 


3 ‘ths old; ed Daroc 
pigs not related. Br. Wet ; Mlokaet, Box €, Yellow Springs, 0, 


Chenango and Madison County 
High-grade Holstein —.. Are heavy producers. x. | 


furn: large, Sprin, 
pen B. Drices. wiley 7 P TRAVIS. Nerwiek, W N. z 


Rochest N. 
HINCHEY, e 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 

















L ERIESIAN SERVICE | BULLS 
Noveniber 15th, the other Febru- 








Korndyke, ios BULL CALVES 


ee aye Sénd for ex- 
alae PIERCE BROS., B. 4, Warren, Obie 








GUERNSEY 


THE BUTTER BREED 
Has merits worth investigating. Let us 
tell you about this WONDERFUL COW 


American Gu Cattle Club 
Box A. A. ro, N. H. 


Allamuchy Farms 


we are offering registered Holstein bull calves from 
. R. O. stock at $50 each while they last. Write 
tor description, age, breeding, etc. We can also offer 
Sens of oy Abbekerk out of well-bred and 
large record c at reasonable prices. K. A. is one 
of th the best individual sons of Pontiac Korndyke liv- 
ing, three-quarter brother to King of the Pontiacs. 
A chance to get the same blood 


ALLAMUCHY - 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
Sir Korndyke Pet Hengerveld 


Born January 25th. 1913. One of the finest of the 
Korndyke family. Mostly white. Sire, Fairview Korn- 








at less money. 


NEW JERSEY 





dyke Lad, best son of Pontiac Korndyke and Pontiac 
Pet; over 80% same blood as King of the Pontiacs; 
dam, Pauline Hengerveld Changeling. Record of 
sire’s dam 37.67 ibs. butter in seven days. 


WwW. H. MINER - - CHAZY, N. Y. 








Hillscroft Farms 


Holstein Bulls 


Grandsons of oe ag DeKol and 
King Segis, from A. R. O. Dams at 


farmers’ price. 
GEO. R. HILL, Towanda, Pa. 


Crestmont Farms 


Offers. a few young bull calves from 
registered Holstein cows having official 
records from 17 lbs butter in 7 days up. 
We can suit any taste in color and 
breeding, and the price is right if taken 
while young. ~We need the room. Ask 
about them. EH. Cy GATES, Canton, Pa. 


Te Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


250 HEAD FOR SALE 


25 Registered Holstein cows, fresh and fall cows. 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, all Hight im color. 3 
bull calves 3 to 6 months old. Prices right. Also 
over 150 head of High-grade Holstuins, consisting of 
Heifers and fresh cows, and balance due from Sep- 
tember to November. J. R. FROST, Munnsvitie, WN. ¥. 




















be 





Grade Holsteins 
Cows and Heifers 


30 fresh and close up springer cows. 
25 2d calf springing heifers. 
60 young cows due in February and March, 
50 os ear-old heifers due in 5 All good 
size, well marked and Ke jon, 
Come and see them. 


F. J. HOWARD 
New York 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


ache fami, Wo. "Noo Eran he dam Bull om Lane ae A sonia 


ot antik, Sn4h ine buster? aape 
.13- deughter or onda SL alb chaer, ‘Demet 
it Farmstead Paladin ae yey, lbs. milk one day. 
SA The. of butter in7 eané 
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fit 
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oe 


-~y Ly 4 14.40 of butter 
Price $200. ~ og Som cae one as above 
and dam. Paladin Rap hae’! a re 
two > ye ar ist on 4 tbe. oii 1 rm & The and 19 
days. Price es ~ — | ph ad, Paladin 
rredto. Dam, Fi le, 4.B.0. 
of butter S 


rd 20. 7 Lk, oe rt oars are 
all sralghaalee indivi utitully motes on and price in 
cludes registry, L_~ —{ crating. Bradley Fuiler, Utica, N.¥ 





that will freshen in January and February 
20 Holstein Heifers, 1 and 2 years old. 
1 good stock bull. 


E. J. BOWDISH & SON 
Cortland, N. Y. 
If you need 
Holstein Cows, Heifers 
or Calves or Bulls 


of any age write 


STEVENS BROTHERS CO., LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


The aye at ee eee 
able for the quali 


Phone 418 














Willow Brook Stock Farm 


Headquarters for Registered Jerseys. 
Young cattle for sale. Both sexes. 
c. F. MUNZ, Mer. 
RF.D.7 Mercer, Pa. 











_——— | 


See Our Consignment 


to the New York State Breeders’ Sale, 
Syracuse, N. Y., January 13th and 4th. 


They will please you when you see them, and 
they are as good as they look. 


HENRY STEVENS & SON 
Brookside Stock Farm LACONA, WN. ¥. 


HOLSTEIN- 


‘ge & 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS a, 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


East River Grade 
HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


good Size And well marked and is 
extra large producers. Come and #68 
They have 


























60 fresh cows, 
good condition; 
them milked. 40 cows due to calre soon. 
the size and quality you like. 

Registered and grade bulls always on hand. 

Bell Phone 14 F 5. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Dept. O, Cortiand, W. Y¥. 


A BULLY BULL 


Whose dam is a granddaugiiter of Hengerveld DeKol 
and his grandam is the wor)d’s famous cow whe wad 
the first to make one hundred pounds of milk in + 
day in official test—Aaggie Grace 2d’s Pietertie. 

sire is Aaggie Grace Butter Boy. A fine indteidual, 
nicely marked. Quick sale at $100. 

c. L. BANKS - NEW BERLIN, #. ¥. 








Registered Heifers 


I offer six heifer calves on Soon, ee 

same sire. Well bred, good individuals, nicely 

and ww oom. Six hundred dotiars takes the le, 
ra Address 

w.H. MACE, ~~ CORTLAND, WY. 

BULL CALVES sired by son of 83-1b. cow from $50 up 
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racuse, N. Y. 
nary 27-28, 1914 


90-HEAD- 190 SALE 


A Son of King of the Pontiacs 


His-dam a 31-lb. cow; a.son of Sir Johanna Co- 
lantha Gladi, his dam is a 31-lb. daughter of 
Rag Apple Korndyke, his granddam is Pon- 
tiac Gladi with 32.01 Ib. ; a bull calf whose 
three nearest dams average over 30 Ib.; 
a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th; a 
son of King Pontiae Artis Canada, 
he is a son of King of the Pontiacs 
and Pontiac Artis (31 Ib.) 


3 Daughters of Pontiac Korndyke 


"sha a.21-lb. 4-year-old bred to the 44-lb. bull; 
-one from:a 29-lb. dam; a daughter of Rag 
Apple Korndyke from a 20-Ib. daughter of 
King of the Pontiacs; a daughter of 
Dutchess Ormsby Butter King bred to a 
son of the 44-lb.cow; daughter of Sir 
Rag Apple Korndyke. More cows 
bred to 30-lb. bulls in this Sale 
than ever entered in any other. 


No Sale Will Equal This One in the Quality 
_ of its Offerings 


. ‘The consignments are all in and the breeding of most all is 
p euperior to anything yet offered-in any sale this year. 


Fer catalog and other Information address 


, Sale and Pedigree Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 





JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: THE HOME OF 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 
one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Reg Apale. the 


oun He has -five A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has } the same 
o Pontioe Clothiide Dek ot 24. 3721 Ibs, butter in sev en days ; 874% the same. breeding 


og agroncod 30-Ib. cow; has 75% the same breeding as Pontiac Lad; Kgrndvke 
in seven days, and has 874% the same breeding as King of ! 
We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
ia Write for pedigrees and prices 
_ We W. JENNINGS ~ - . Towanda, Pennsyivania 
52 5eSe5e 


JCICo 


I FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


| Offers sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 

official: records. Also cows in calf to Rag Apple Korndyke Sth, a 
gon of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 Ibs. butter in 7 days and 156.92. lbs. in 
30 days. Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 
secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 


’ Ifyou want a great producing Korndyke bull, 
: ‘to head your herd. E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 


—ooco 


























King Lunde Pontiac Komdyke 


The greatest young siré.of.the breed. No othér sire by 
‘King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam. We 
offer sOme very richly bred, heavy producing. A. R. O. cows 
and heifers in calf to him. Our folders just off the press 
‘give full description and prices. Send for one, also for 


@ list of young bulls. 
E. H. KNAPP & SON, - = FABIUS, N. ¥. 











WOLSTEINS—THE 
JAVISDALE FARM HER 


VIS, CHESTER, N. Y¥. 


FOLSTEIN | ULL |. CALVE 


JAMES —- nantes PLAS, N. ¥. 
= 100 High - Grade 
; HOLSTEIN Cows || Flolstein Cows 
ing in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 


xem, and eee of toe choicest 
e 

c ing due ‘to freshen y marked and hea’ ponent These 

0 Coie’ and see cows have milk records in the ar of 

wr “needs before pur- 














from.8000 to 2 Ibs. Every, cow Rt tuber. 
n tested and guaranteed to be perfect 














1 p't00 tes: 





LATEST “guorarrens ‘ROR BEST OFFERINGS: 


COMPARED WITH’ ONE YEAR AGO 


- Cattle ~~ Hogs — — Sheep — 
1913 - 1912 1913 * 1912 1913 


Regt ete $8.00° $7.50 .y 
65.~ 8.15. 7.70 


* 7.45 
ust 7.40 
7.35 





Per 100 Ibs 
Chicago 
New York 


4.60 
5.25. 





At 


Christmas. . beeves: was enjoyed and. 
prices advanced ‘to fully 10%¢ p Ib, but- 


these were-fancy” figures tor fancy ani-° 
mals, and d.a market-of their own. 
They: made the best prieés of the year, 
but: now ‘that the holiday, season is 
over. there’ have been plenty of. big 
steers on the market t aan much of the 
run.is comprised -6f o 80-day ted 
cattle; the Owners of which are re- 
solved to cash in rather than take 
chances on a long feed with the high 
prices of corn 

The demand for feeders and stockers, 
mostly thin steers, ‘has shown some 
breadth of late. ° Fleshy, well- ary lots 
of steers have. sold. at og 40, .al- 
though @ spread-of 7@7: has taken 
most of .the steers Showing good. qual- 
ity, and also a few lots of selected 
yearling ‘stockers, Small orders have 
been* receivedfort stock. steers .in the 
east, -mostly.. for light cattle costing 
around. 5,7) @6:10. 

The=priee range. on hogs. has nar- 
rowed. considerably. during - the past 


, @9..~p 


heavy ‘weights selling. at oe p 
100 Ibs, heavy mixed 8.30@8. me- 
dium weights and heavy Yorkers,-alse 
light’ Yorkers and pigs 8.35 @8.40. To. 
tal receipts of hogs were 0 double 
decks. About 28 double decks of sheep 
arrived on a higher market Monday, 
selling at 3@5.45, lambs 5.50@8,365, 

At Buffalo, beef cattle were about 
25c-on 100.Ibs higher Monday~*0f this 
week, 3000 head arriving, Quotations 
on heavy weight steers renee om $8 
100 Ibs, yearlings @9.25, 
butcher. steers 8@8,35, “ae 4@6.75, 
feeders 6.25 @7.25, stockers 5.75@6.75, 
bulls Z7. ref were also-higher Mon. 
day. by-10@15e on 100°" lbs; ipts 
were 14,500 head. « Yorkers,-~“mixed 
and medium weights, soldat oe Pp hog 
Ibs, pigs. 8.35 @ 8.45. -Stheep- a eee: 


arriyed to.the number 0o£-12; 
208 The for lambs..was about«850 p 


ibs, -wethers 5.50@ 5.75, yéarlings 
@7, ewes 4.50@5. 





Catering to Hens’ Tastes 
W. GUY. NOLAND, MADISON. COUNTY, . IND 


I have just. hauled and placed a 
large load of sand -near the center of 
my chicken lot. After. making a neat 
heap of it I was interested in-watch- 
ing the hens attack it. They ate almost 
ravenotsly of the small pebbles. I 
have’ been feeding oyster shells and 
allowing the laying hens a large run, 
so supposed they found sufficient grit 
but seeing them pick at the sand as 














Champion Belgian Stallion at 1913 International 


This fine Belgian was awarded highest honors at 1913 Internationa) 


wit 
Créwnover of Hudson, Ia. 

two or three weeks, it now covering 
only about 30c on 100 Ibs. Prices have 
been practically steady. The top figure 
sometimes of late has.approached the 
$8 mark, but the bulk have sold at a 
little better than 7.50. p- 100 lbs. 

Sheep are selling on a much higher 
basis than a year ago, the buik at 
Chicago being quoted at about $4.35 
5.50, with recent. top ‘price at 5, 
Light weight prime western .wethers 
have topped the sheep market with 
yearlings selling up. to 6.85, ewes: 5,10, 
feeding wethers 4,65. However; Jambs 
are still lacking about 25c p 100 Ibs of 
reaching the figures of a year ago. The 
bulk of lamb arrivals at Chicago-have 
crossed the- Scales at 740@8, with a 
few fancy stock selling up to 8. 
Among the arrivals are many coarse, 
heavy weights which are often.sold at 
liberal-concessions: The price on feed- 
ers has. reached 710 within the past 
fortnight. Price range on lambs has 
widened materially; ~~ 


At. Pittsburg, 80 cars of beef cattle 
arrived. Monday..on a steady market; 
Good to choice beef cattle solid at $8.50 
as ng # 100 Ibs, good. 1300 to -Ib 
steers §.20@8.50, medium to good 1200. 
to 1500-Ib steers 8@8.20, tidy 1050 to 
1150-Ib_ steers 8.10@8.30, fair to me- 
aium 1000°to 1100-Ib steers °7:40@ 7.60, 
fair to medium 1000 to 1100-1b steers 
7.40@ 7.60, fair 900 to, 1000-1Ib steers 


pin. & 
»@ 725, rough, half-fat 1000to 1300«Ib 
bulls 159? common to good fat oxen 4 
@6.50, common «to good fat bubs 5@. 
6.25, heifers’ 700 to 1100 lbs °5,50@ 7:75, 
bolegena cows 3@3.75, fresh -cows and 
springers 25@90-ea: -Three-hundr 
neh | aaeeeee nigher M at 
were. highe 


a very large number of horses in the ring. 


7.25,.common to good fat bulls. 


He is owned by William 


they did, I am convinced that every 
farmer ought to haul several loads 
of sand annually ‘for his fowls. « It will 
pay largely for time and trouble. 

Close to my house is 42 small barn 
BEvéry day or so I place a fresh sup- 
ply of litter over the floor. In this | 
Put. wheat, oats, some shelled corn 
and. oyster shells; and the hens are 
always willing to work for their feed. 
On cold days I enjoy watcliing them 
work, -for they seem so happy and 
healthy while they are busy. The 
exercise is very beneficial to the lay- 
ergs. My experience with poultry is 
that the busy hen is the paying one. 

I find Rhode Island Red hens good 
general purpose fowls. They are good 
winter layers, healthy, and are hearty 
eaters. .I do not allow them to re- 
main in their roasting quarters dur- 
ing the day, but“drive them out to 
the barn. During the morning hours 
they are given table scraps, -boiled 
oats and fresh water. During . the. 
middle of the day I-arrange the floor’ 
litter with about the amount of feed 
I know. they -will clean. up during the 
afternoon. 

Clean. <lover or alfalfa hay is. goog 
feed for hens during the. winter. 
usually have a supply of cabbage, 
nips, etc, to feed on cold days, 18 
ways feed liberally.. By keeping 
aecount of feeid.-they. consume. 
eggs they. lay. during the .winte?,> 


E , have, found that most of she ‘im 
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+ That-night he leaves New 


The Old Letter~VII 


frequently require a pseu- 

donym. Dorothy knows 

that 1 employ the name 

Garrison wherever occa- 

demand.” The old man 

was wild. “Will you swear 
that your right name is Fairfax?’ he 
said. “That’s what I demand to 
know!” 

Garrison answered: “I came here 
to see my wife. I warn you I am 
growing impatient with your hidden 
insinuations!” 


“Your wife!’ cried old Robinson, 


> making a dive into one of his pockets 


with his hand. ‘‘What have you to say 
to this letter, from the woman who is 
doubtless by now your legal wife?’’ 
Suddenly snatching a letter from his 
eoat, he projected himself toward Gar- 
rison and held up the missive before 
him... It was the letter from Ailsa— 
the one that Garrison had missed— 
the letter in which she had agreed to 
become his wife. He put forth his 
hand to receive it. 

“No; you don't!’ cried the old man, 
snatching it out of his reach. “I'll 
keep this, if you please, to show my 
niece.” 

Garrison’s eyes glittered. 

“So, it -was your hired thief who 
stole_it; up at Branchville?” he said. 


'“I don’t suppose he showed you the 


skin. that he left behind from his 
fingers.” 

“That's got nothing to do with the 
point!” the old man -cried at him 
triumphantly. “I don’t believe you 
are married to my niece. If you think 
you ¢an play your game on me——” 

Garrison interrupted. 

“The theft of that letter was a bur- 
glary in which you are involved. You 


(Senepete-~forele Garrison, a young 
criminologist, almost penniless, has a 
call at his office from a beautiful girl 
unknown to him, She wishes him to sup- 
ply her with a man who will assume the 
role of Jerold Fairfax, her husband, for 
a time, as a business proposition. She 
suggests Garrison trying it himeelf. 
Finally he assents and Dorothy pays 
him a retainer. Later, Wicks, a detec- 
tive from a life insurance company, calls 
on Garrison and engages him to work 
on the murder case of John Hardy. : The 
only suspicious circumstance in the case 
being the beneficiary had once before 
claimed a like amount, the death as in 
this case being sudden. In the evening 
Garrigon receives a telegram from Dor- 
othy to come. He finds two houses 
which answer the description. Tries 
one and finds himself at a masquerade. 





|The only clear impresssion he carries 


away is of a stunning girl, wearing two 
beautiful necklaces, and a man attired 
as Satan. In the other house he asks 
for his wife. Dorothy appears, intro- 
duces her uncle and aunt, whom it 
Seems have arrived unexpectedly. Gar- 
tison at once realizes, their antagonism 
toward him. They cross question but he 
cleverly evades. Dorothy’s cousin, Theo- 
dore, arrives on the scene; when his 
long overcoat swings aside Garrison 
catches a glimpse of a red masquerade 
suit. On parting Dorothy secretly gives 
him a package. When he opens it in 
his room, he finds the two necklaces 
he saw on the girl at the masquerade. 
York for 
Hickwood to investigate the Hardy 
tiurder case. With him he carries the 
hecklaces in a specially made suitcase 
Which when set, operates like a steel 
trap and closes down on any one who 
attempts to open it. While Garrison is 
in the Jobby of the hotel, he hears the 
suitcase trap go off, but the thief 
escapes. —-Outside the Hardy house, he 
discovered a cigar, unlighted but with 


“the end bitten off. At the cordner’s he 


hears a box of cigars was discovered 
among the dead man’s possessions, also 
that Hickwood, an inventor; was a at 
friend of Hardy's. He calls on Hick- 
Wood and. finds him very erratic. 
Close examination of the cigar he 

found later reveals inclosed within it a 
White powder which proves to be a 
deadly poison, He interviews Hardy’s 
landlady and finds that it was his niece, 
Dorothy Fairfax, who presented him 
With the box of cigars for his birthday. 
water, at the corner’s he discovers 
ne loaded. cigar fn the box, 
so Ste frem Dorothy to her uncle 
it her marriage, _He returns 

and in sop aiagen ls 
put she is home,) 

pare Pace 





A mystery story which centers around a beautiful 
young woman, an unusual will and a 
clever young criminologist 


By JACK STEELE 


are laying up trouble for 


yourself very rapidly. Give 
that letter to me!” 

“Give it up, hey? We'll 
see!” said Rebinson. ‘Take 
it to court if you dare! I’m 


willing. This letter shows 
that another woman  ac- 
cepted you, and that’s the 
point you don’t dare face in 
the law!” 

Whatever else he discerned in the 
case, Garrison did not understand in 
the least how Dorothy could have 
summoned him back here for this. 

“That letter is an old one,” he re- 
plied to Robinson calmly. “Look at 
the date. It’s a bit of ancient history, 
long since altered.” 

“There is no date!” the old man 
shrilled in glee; and he was right. 

Garrison's reply was never uttered. 
The door behind him abruptly opened, 
and there stood Dorothy, radiant with 
color and beauty. 

“Why, Jerold!” 
when did you come? 
know you were in town.” 

She ran to him ardently, as she had 
before, with her perfect art, and kissed 
him with wifely affection. 


The Shock of Truth 


For one second only Garrison was 
a trifle confused. Then he gave her 
the roses he had brought. She car- 
ried them quickly to the table, hid- 
ing her face in their fragrant petals. 


she cried. “Why, 


“Just a moment, Dorothy,” said 
Garrison. “You didn’t know I'd come 
to town? You wired—” He halted 


and looked at the Robinsons, “Oh,” 
he added, “‘I think I begin to see.” 

Dorothy felt something in the air. 

“What is it, Jerrold?” she said. “I 
haven’t wired. What do you mean?” 

Garrison faced the Robinsons. 

“I mean that these two gentlemen 
telegraphed me at Branchville to 
come here at once—and- signed your 
name to the wire.” 

“Telegraphed you? In my name?” 
repeated Dorothy. “I don’t believe I 
understand.” 

“We may as well understand things 
first as last,” said her uncle. “I don’t 
believe this man is your husband! I 


Z 


I didn’t even © 


“I am perfectly willing to have you 
read the lettes It was written over 
@ year ago. Itis Ailsa’s letter. I told 
you I was once engaged to Ailsa; that 
she married my friend without the 
slightest warning; that I had not de- 
stroyed her last letter. She never ac- 
quired the habit of dating her letters, 
and therefore this one might appear 
to be a bit of recent correspondence.” 

“A very pretty explanation!” cried 
old Robinson. “We'll see—we'll see! 
Dorothy, read it for yourself!” 

Dorothy was rapidly recovering her 
Self-possession. She turned to her 
uncle quite calmly, with the folded 
bit of paper in her hand. 

“How did you come by this letter,” 
she inquired. “You didn’t really 
steal it?” 

Garrison answered: “The letter was 
certainly stolen. My suit-case was 
rifled the night of my arrival at 
Branchville. These gentlemen hired 
a thief to go through my possessions.” 

“T’ve been protecting my rights!” 
the. old man answered fiercely. “If 
you think you can cheat me out of 
my rightful dues, you'll find out your 
mistake!” 

“I wouldn’t have thought you could 
stoop to this,” said Dorothy. “You 
couldn’t expect to shake my faith in 
Jerold.” 

She handed Garrison the letter to 
show her confidence. Garrison placed 
it in his pocket. He turned on the 
Robinsons angrily. 

“You are both involved in a prison 
offense,”’ he said—“‘an ordinary, vulgar 
burglary. I suppose you feel secure 
in the fact that for Dorothy’s sake I 
shall do nothing about it—today. But 
I warn you that I'll endure no more 
of this sort of thing in your efforts to 
throw discredit on Dorothy’s relation- 
ship with me!. Now then, kindly 
leave the room.” 

Aware that Garrison held the upper 
hand, old .Robinson was more than 
chagrined; he was furious. His rage, 
however, was impotent, there was no 
immediate remedy at hand. Theo- 
dore, equally baffled, returned to his 
attitude of friendliness. 

“No harm’s been done and none 
was intended,” he _ said. “There's 





Ther. 5 nothing in the world today 
Or doth such helpful cheer impart 
As a contented, happy heart. 


How may this happy heart be gained? 
Just as all blessings are obtained, 

By doing something every day 

To help a friend along the way. 





“her utterly. 


A HAPPY HEART 


HELEN M. RICHARDSC 


That sheds such brightness o’er the way, 


Tis not a gift gold can procure; 

But ’tis a grace that will endure 

When eyes are dim and hair is gray, 

And all youth’s charms have passed away. 


Its glow illumes the plainest face 
With beauty nothing can displace; 
And all who live within its spell 
The sorcery of its charm can tell. 


For ’tis a curious fact that we 
Our happiness alone can see 
Except unselfishly we live, 

And to our neighbors succor give. 








don’t believe his name is Fairfax! He 
was registered as Garrison. Further- 
more—” ° 

Garrison 
Dorothy: 

“They think they have discovered 
something important or vital in the 
fact that I sometimes use the name 
of Garrison. And they have managed 
to steal an old letter—” 

“T'll tell about the letter, if you 
please!” cried old Robinson shrilly. 
He turned to Dorothy, who was very 
white. “There you are!” he said, 
waving the 'etter before her face. 
“There’s the letter from his sweet- 
heart—the woman he asked to be- 
come his wife! Here’s her accept- 
ance, and her protestations of love. 
She is doubtless his wife at this mo- 
ment! Read it for yourself!” 

He thrust it into Dorothy’s hand 
with aggressive insistence. Dorothy 
received it obediently. She hardly 
knew what she should say or do to 
confute the old man’s statements or 
quiet his dangerous suspicions. His 
arrival at the truth concerning. her- 
self and Garrison had disconcerted 

Garrison did not attempt 
to take the letter, but he addressed 
her promptly: 


interrupted, addressing 


nothing in family 
Father, come along.” 

His father, on the point of dis- 
charging another broadside of anger, 
altered his mind and followed his son 
to a room at the rear of the house. 
Garrison closed the door. 

Dorothy was looking at him almost 
wildly. 

“What does it mean?’ she asked in 
a tone barely above a whisper. “They 
haven’t reaily found out anything?” 

“They suspect the _ truth, I’m 
afraid,” he answered. “I shall be 
obliged to ask you a number of ques- 
tions.”’ 

Her face became quite ashen. 

“T can see that your employment 
has become very trying,” she said, 
“but I trust you are not contemplat- 
ing retreat.” 

The thought made her pale, for her 
heart, too, had found itself potently 
involved. 

“No; I have gone too far for that,” 
he answered, making an effort to 
fight down the dictates of his increas- 
ing love and keep his head thoroughly 
clear. 

“In the first place, when you wire 
me in the future use another name, 
for safety—say Jeraldine. In the 


Tows, anyhow. 


next place I am very much hampered 
by the blindness of my mission, ~ f 
can see, I think, that the Robinsons 
expected some legacy which you are 
now apparently about to inherit; and 
your marriage became necessary t¢& 
fulfill some ‘condition of the will, Is 
this correct?” 

“Yes, quite correct.” 
very pale. 

“Who was it that died, leaving the 
will? And when did he die?” 

“Another uncle, Mr John Hardy— 


She remained 


-quite recently,” she answered. 


“You are not in mourning.” 

“By his special request. He died 
very suddenly. He left a condition in 
his will that I should inherit his for- 
tune provided I should have been 
married at least one month prior to. 
his death to a healthy, respectable 
man—who was not to be my cousin.” 

“Theodore ?” 

She nodded. “You 
to have a husband.” 

“Exactly.” 

Garrison thought he saw a light 
that cleared her as he could have 


can see I had 


wished. He hastened to a question 
bearing directly upon it, ‘ 
“Did the Robinsons know of this 


clause in your Uncle Hardy’s will— 
say, two or three weeks ago?” 


“No. They knew nothing of it 
then.” 
Garrison’s heart sank. “You afte 
sure?” 
“Absolutely positive. Uncle John 


was very secretive.” 
Certain Obligations 
The suggestion that the Robinsons, 
having known the condition in the 
will, had destroyed John Hardy in the 
belief that Dorothy, being unmarried, 


would thereby lose the inheritance, 
was vanishing. Garrison still had 
hope. 


“You once alluded to certain obli- 
gations that-——-well, compelled you to 
hire a husband,” he said. “You had 
no urgent need of funds in a large 
amount?” 

She darted him a startled look. “I 
shall have a pressing need—soon I 
suppose you have a right to know.” 

Garrison was almost in despair. 
There was nothing to do but go on, 

“Did Mr Hardy know anything of 


“this need?” 


“No.” 

“You feared he might not be in 
sympathy with your requirements?” 

“No, he Have these questions 
anything to do with our—case?” She 
seemed to be frightened. 

“They have,” he said. “You have 
your diamonds and pearls. You 
might raise quite a sum on such valu- 
able gems.” 

The look of fear upon her face in- 
creased. 

“I couldn’t!” she said, as if she 
feared the walls might hear and be- 
tray. “Please don’t mention——”" 

“Please don’t ask!” She was greatly 
agitated. “Please trust me—a little 
while longer! You probably have te 
return to Branchville and your work.” 

He determined then and there upon 
the one supreme test of -he situation. 

“That reminds me,” he said, avert- 
ing his gaze; “the work on which TI 
am engaged in Branchville is the case 
of a man named Hardy. I’m glad he 
was not your uncle.” 

Her face took on the hue of death. 
Her lips moved, but for a moment 
made no sound. Then, with an effort, 
she replied: 

“You're glad—but—why ?” 

“Because,” he replied with a forced 
smile on his lips, “the man up at 
Branchville was murdered.” 

She made no sound. She simply 
closed her eyes and swayed toward 
him, weakly collapsing as she fell. 
He caught her quickly against his 
breast, a heavy, precious burden that 
he knew he must love, though the 
angels of heaven accuse her. 

“Dorothy—Dorothy — forgive. me,” 
he said, but her senses were. deaf to 
his voice. . 

Garrison, holding the imp, helpless 
form in his arms, gazed quickly about 
the room and saw the couch. He 
crossed the floor and placed her full 
length upon its cushions. She lay 
there so white and motionless that he 
was frightened. He felt it impossible 
to call the Robinsons. He needed 
water, quickly. He knew nothing of 
the house, His searching glance fell 
at once on the vase of roses standing 
on the table. He caught it up, drew 
out the flowers, and was presently 
kneeling at Dorothy’s side, wetting his 
handkerchief with the water from the. 
vase and pressing it closely on_ her 
forehead. 

She did not respond to his minis- 
trations. He tore at her dress, where 
it fastened at the neck, and laid it 
wide open for several inches. On the 
creamy whiteness of her throat he 
sprinkled the water, then sprang te ~ 


{To Page 34.] 
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A Welcome to Winter 


CHARLES H. MEIERS 
summer time was good a me, 
erouent me happy hour 

bright green fields cane "fair to 
"| Refreshing were the showers. 


now that winter time is here, 
“New pictures please my sight; 
The tea and stars shine bright 


s The Sie looks pure and white. 


“So, ever as the years go fo by, 

New beauties come to 

_ Him who will see with loving eye— 
For him there’s happiness, 


The Problem 


Circumstances alter, to some ex- 
tent, cases, but in nearly all cases 
where two families find it necessary 
to live together, one thing is sure, 
there will be more or less friction. 
Sometimes it is carefully hidden, even 
among themselves, but it is never an 
ideal arrangement. 

; Few who read the story, Verily, 
What Is One to Do? printed in the 
last household, but took one side or 
the other. Doubtless some felt if 
Justine was telling her side there 
would be much to be said, as there 
are always two sides to every story. 

If this one woman’s experience had 
been something of a rare occurrence 

-it would not have been worth the 
space given the telling of it, but it is 
@ problem ail elderly people in the 
country face. Even if both are spared 
to go down the hill hand in hand, 
there comes a time when they will not 
feel equal to managing the place. 
When one is called to the Great Be- 
yond then it is even more necessary 
to make other arrangements. 

Personally I have yet to see one 
such arrangement where it,.would not 
have been better to have managed 





"\ almost any way rather than for the 


two families to live together. 

The story has brought in mapy let- 
‘ters from peopie who have been fac- 
ing this proposition, and because it 
does seem to me something in which 
we are all most interested, I propose 
to give considerable space to the dis- 
eussion in the next two or three issues. 

Sometimes we learn a great deal 
from’ other people’s mistakes and ex- 
periences. 


THE 


An Old Man’s Idea 


For a iong time after Elizabeth was 
called home I didn’t care what hap- 
_ pened. We had walked together, in 
* all the intimacy that farm life de- 
velops in two congenial hearts, for 
nearly 40 years, and I gave scant at- 
'-tention to the farm or its needs for 
Many months after she left me alone. 
Z did engage a heusekeeper. She was 
* an elderly woman whom I had known 
_ from the time when she, a little white- 
iret child, had attended the old red 
hoolhouse under the hill at the 
lornmers with me. She was a good 
“woman, silent, like myself, but kind 
and companionable in many ways. 
: My son ran the farm during those 
ae months, and I know now that 
: e¢ probably imbibed some ideas of 
_ Ownership then when I simply could 
not hold up my end of the work and 
bargaining. 
- “Thtn, all of a sudden, he told me he 
‘was going to marry. I had seen the 
1, a milliner in a neighboring town. 
proposed that she come and keep 
for us both and that we share 
s income of the farm. Not yet fully 
vered from the shock of my wife’s 
going, I ‘acquiesced, but no 


adage was made; just a sort of ver- 
agreement. 
2 ll, she came. Bverything went 


‘for a time. The housekeeper left 

my daughter-in-law was given 

I did not find fault with 

I couldn’t help feeling that 

was greedy once in awhile. We 

ved the profits, but I always footed 

i the bills for repairs, for new farm 

ticles; for household stuff, and I 

‘board. money aiso. These things 

little by little, Each month 

thing more seemed to be. re- 

a of me until finally I found that 

had no money left out of my share 

-™my personal expenses and for a 

ége for the future ones. I told 
boy so one day. 

said that as he, a strong, stout 

-footer, in the best of health and 

ngth and was doing the most of 

work-he considered-that he was 

receiving a just due: Then a 

came to them. I had been oc- 

a small. suite of rooms, -but 

ughter-in-law now wanted these 

and the child, and one day 

as away she removed all my 

and furniture to some less 

rooms and took these for 
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herself and her little one. My wife's 
small belongings had all been tucked 
away into a chest, and somehow this 
set me to thinking. 

To make a long story 
walked over to my former school- 
mate’s one day and asked her to 
marry me. She was a spinster. I 
told her, fairly and squarely, that I 
had not the love to offer any woman 
that I had given to my wife, but that 
I would try to make her a kind ‘and 
affectionate husband. She accepted 
me and we were wedded within a 
week. I have not been sorry. We 
get along happily, and I think my son 
and wife have forgiven me, though 
they were somewhat huffy at first. TI 
gave them money to start in house- 
keeping of their own, and they ac- 
knowledge now that they are very 
much happier than when we all tried 
to get along. together. 


shorter, I 


I often think of what my old grand- 


mother used to say: “Thomas, there 
néver was a house built that was big 
enough for two families to live in—at 
peace.” 


A Daughter’s Story 

When it was proposed that George 
and I should go to his parents place to 
live after our marriage, it was I who 
demurred. I liked his father and moth- 
er, but—I wanted a home of my own. 
They urged our coming. Finally, to 
please them, I consented. Do you 
know, I had not been there a week be- 
fore I knew that it was all a mistake. 
We should not have been cajoled and 
coaxed into coming, In the first place 
George’s mother, in some respects the 
dearest, kindest hearted woman in the 
world, was, decidedly “‘cluttery.” I, by 
nature and the teaching of a very neat 
mother, had an abhorence of seeing 
things thrown around and -I seemed to 
be ‘picking up-and putting away all the 
time, Mother Thompson didn’t seem 
to care, She would laugh and:‘say, good 
naturedly;: “Mary has a steady job,” 
and then throw down her garments 
right on the parlor,lounge, or piano, if 
it chanced to be handiest. 

Then Father Thompson had a dread- 
ful Habit of chewing tobacco and spit- 
ting. I used to feel actually sick at 
times, yet, was it not his own home? 
How could I object, I, who had no 
legal right there and then, besides, he 
was so pleasant and always ready to 


do the chores and let George and I go 
away, how could I find fault with a 
lifelong habit that, probably, had never 
been criticized and of whose nastiness 
he had-no conception? 

George was very good to me and I 
hated to complain to him of his own 
father and mother, especially when 
they were more than generous in the 
matter of division of the profits of the 
farm, 

But, somehow, I felt as if I had no 
home, was, in truth, a sort of “‘pilgrim 
and stranger.” 

One day, a lovely spring Sunday, I 
suddenly thought of a way out, a pos- 
sible way out, if al) hands would agree. 

There was on the place 4 house that 
had been intended for a hired man that 
his family. It contained, for I had ex- 
amined it thoroughly, five rooms, one 
very small, and it was much out of re- 
pair and needed a coat of paint very 
badly. But, in my mind, I saw this 
little house renovated and set in order 
and George and I living in it, in our 
own dear little home. I spoke to him 
about it. At first he thought that, after 
the spaciousness of the big house I 
would be discontented with this small- 
er abode. Then, as I kept talking about 
it, he, too, became enthusiastic. We 
rather disliked speaking to the old 
folks about our desire, for fear they 
would think us very ungrateful, but, 
do you know they metaphorically 
as it were, jumped at it and I learned 
then, for the first time, that they, too, 
had been putting up with us as much 
as we had with them. 

I heard Mother Thompson say to her 
husband: “I wouldn’t have said one 
word, not if they’d stayed here forty- 
eleven years, but I think it’s a. mighty 
good thing that George has ‘such a 
sensible, wife. I’m tired of being 
picked up all the time. Mary is so aw- 
ful neat that I never know -where 
anything is of mine any more and I 
have felt as if I was out somewhere 
visiting for a long time.” 

Then the dear, generous creatures 
fell to planning what they. should give 
us to start to home-making with and 
I guess they’d have stripped the house 
if we'd have let them: Now we’re both 
contented. George and I- have our 
own dear little home and the old folks 
have theirs, yet we are near enough to 
be helpful and handy, and we never 
have had and never shall have, a quar- 
rel, Perhaps we never should, even 
with our varying tastes, if I had stayed 
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“house, but none dr WS. were 
= now we all are 

ay may help “oc 
the problem, thet yy today - destroying 
the harmony of so many households 
and keeping them from being homes, 


Another Danger Sign Post 
_ MABIA WENTWORTH 

When I read the touching account 
of the old lady’s troubles last week 
I said for perhaps- the thoysandth 
time that there ought to be a law 
enacted to compel old folks to keep 
their property in their own mames. 
I_know, for I was one of: the - foolish 
women who signed away my rights 
years ago and am now in poverty as 
@ result. How similar are the stories 
of old people’s misfortunes! My hus. 
band died, my children managed my 
affairs, my daughter and her husband 
moved in to take care of me, and | 
deeded the farm to them tor the 
consideration of a home ané@ sufiicient 
clothing as long as I lived—well, it 
isn’t necessary to relate all the de. 
tails, 

For a year all went well, and then 
my devoted daughter diea suddenly. 
In a short time my son-in-law mar- 
ried again and I found myself home. 
less. According to the letter of the 
contract I could still live there, but 
the new mistress of the house made 
it so unpleasant for me that I was 
forced to go out to service. I really 
felt sorry for Henry, my son-in-law, 
for he cannot say his life is his own. 
I think he would really like to give 
me back my farm, but he cannot. 
He can’t even give me a penny from 
my own cows and chickens without 
doing it on the sly. My only com- 
fort is that the new mistress of the 
farmhouse treats my grandchildren 
considerately. She knows it is easier 
to take care of; happy, healthy chil- 
dren than discontented ones, and the 
farm really belongs in the eyes of the 
law to the children, so it is to her 
advantage to try to have them grow 
up and think well of her. 

I could go and live with one of my 
other children, 





but I don’t want to. 
None of them are rich, and they all 
have small houses, and it would be 
hardly likely that I could have a room 
to myself. So I do unprofessional 
nursing, mending, knitting, help out 
in threshing and harvesting, take 
care of children when folks want to 
go visiting and earn a dollar when- 
ever and wherever I can. I have slept 
in fifty different beds since tast fall, 
and some of them were not over 
clean either. I used to be so particu- 
lar about my own bed and I did enjoy 
my lavender scented bedding, but now 
I’m too tired nights to care very 
much what kind of bed I sink into. 
I do hope Richard can’t look, back 
and see how trembling and worn out 
and discouraged I am some nights. 
I’m not blaming the people I work 
for at ail. They are poor and rushed 
with work and littie chilren. and 
everything. Nobody but a person in 
the last extremity wants to hire an 
old lady, so I can’t pick and choose 
my places. But with it all I’m glad 
it isn’t Richard alone in the world. 
An old woman in my circumstances 
has it hard, but old men have it 
harder. 

One day a young man said as he 
Saw me passing: “There’s another 
danger sign post on the road to old 
age. That old lady illustrates’ the 
folly of giving away property when it 
is most needed.” And I knew in my 
heart he was exactly right. 

In my prosperous, happy days I 
used to have a great dread of the 
poorhouse, but lately the big building 
has looked very substantial and rest- 
ful. Just as.soon as arrangements 
can be made I’m going there. The 
children won't like it, but I can’t help 
that. I'll be warm and well fed, and 
I won't feel that I’m a pauper, for 
I’ve helped pay taxes yéars and years. 
They can’t bury me in the poor 
ground, for I have money enough 
saved for a decent funeral, and it will 
be better in the poorhouse than in 
the many poor houses I’ve worked 
these hard years. If I had life to 
live over again—but there! Life is 
almost done, and then I'll be at rest 
forever. 





Tommy’s Invitation 

Little Willie wanted a birthday 
party, to which his mother consented, 
provided he asked Uhis little friend 
Tommy. The boys had had trouble, 
but, rather than not have the party, 
Willie promised his mother to invite 
Tommy. 

On the evening of the party, when 
all ‘the small guests had arrived ex- 
cept Tommy, the mother became sus 
picious. and sought her son. 

“Willie,” she said, “did you invite 
Tommy to your party tonight?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“And did he 
come?” 

*No,” 
him all right, 
come.” —{ Ex. 


Teach mre to feel another’s woe, 

To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show, 

Sats mercy show to me - 
Alexander 


say he would not 


explained Willie. “I invited 
but I dared him (0 
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A Lesson 


PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 
gome little boys and girls I’ve seen, 
Perhaps you know of such 
Who seem to think, because they’re 
small, 
Their Ways can’t matter much. 
And so they do just as they wish; 
They .fret and pout. and tease; 
They wouldn’t do so, if they thought 
Ahout ‘their A-B-C's. 


suppose those little letters should 
1 just as thev pleased, too? 
Should say, “We're small, what matters 
it 


fo others what we do?” 

How would you read your pretty books, 
If jetters skipped about? 

would. Make a Chinese puzzle, that 
You never would find out! 


Elizabeth might write her name 
With pencil, pen or quill; 

No one could read it if the letters 
Jumped, about at will! 

A cat, a pig, or gentle cow 
Would. Rive us quite a shock, 

if we should meet them in a book, 
As, tac and gip, and woc! 


So little-foiks, though you are small, 
Your.duty you must do; 

The gladness of this big, round world, 
Depends: so much on you. 

Stay in your place, do what is right, 
And others try to please, 

As faithfully and steadily, 
As do the A-B-C’s. 


‘His Aunt’s Servant 
ANNE H. WOODRUFF 


HE garden never looked bet- 
ter than it does this year,” 
remarked Miss Rosina 
Atherton, standing on the 
box-bordered path of the 
old-fashioned garden, side 

by side with her maid servant and 
life-long friend, ti 

“It never looked so well,” declared 
Ellen, with a curious touch of pride in 
her tone, as she noted the flush of 
pleasure rising to the cheek of the tall 
lad of seventeen, who, with hoe and 
rake in his hands, moved quickly past 
them and began to work in another 
part of the garden. 

“The lad does very well indeed, 
Elien,” her mistress admitted careless- 
ly “How long is it since he began his 
work here?” 

“it will be three years tomorrow,” 
replied Ellen reflectively. “And it 
seems only yesterday.”’ 

“Time does not fiy so fast to me,” 
sighed Miss Rosina, turning to her 
roses—the- sweet, old-fashioned roses 
that were the pride and delight—the 
scle comfort of her heart. Never had 
they looked so fourishingly, never had 
they bloomed so profusely. Verily that 
young protege of Ellen’s was a marvel 
of faithful diligence. If he attended 
to his studies in the high school as 
zealously as he did to his. duties 
around the old place, night, morning 
and on holidays, he certainly could not 
fail of promotion. The boy had ambi- 
tions—gso Ellen had assured her. But 
she—Miss Rosina—could not trouble 
kerself about boys. Ellen took inter- 
est enough in him for both. 

“It is surprising, Ellen,” she said, 
“how much you think of that boy.” 

“He’s a good boy,” returned Ellen 





warmly. ‘““You’ve never had reason to 
complain of him. Now have you, 
ma’am ?” 


“Oh, I leave all that to you, Ellen 
As long as you are satisfied, I am con- 
tent.” 

“I wish you would take more inter- 
ést in him, Miss Rosina,’ cried Ellen. 
“It would be better for you—better for 
everybody,” stopping suddenly at the 
look of surprise on Miss Rosina’s. face. 

“If you- would take a little more 
hetice of the lad,” Ellen continued 
Soberly, “it might be a help to him— 
encourage him. You know he has no 
one of his own to care for him, and 
he tries'so hard to please you.” 

“To please you, you mean,” retorted 
her mistress with a smile. Miss Ro- 
sina’s smile was like the sun illumi- 
Mating a wintry sky. 

“She has never even asked his 
tame,” Ellen murmured to herself as 
she walkéd along the path to where 
= boy wrought vigorously gith his 

a, 


“Ralph,” she said, with an almost 
motherly tenderness of tone, “for the 
first time she has spoken of how well 
and faithfully you do your work. I 
think she is really pleased.” 

“Il wish she knew all about me!” 
cried the boy passionately, “even if I 
a to clear out from here tomorrow.” 
He lifted boyish eyes, full of trouble, 

Kind face of his friend, while 

lips quivered, 

like a sneak!” he declared 





with sudden vehemence, “even when 
I know that I do earn my board and 
clothes and schooling. 3ut every day 
I live this deception is harder to keep 
up. It did not trouble me at first. I 
was only a‘kid when you sent for me 
to come—after my father died, and I 
had nowhere to go. How could I know 
that my aunt hated the very name of 
my father—that she would have noth- 
ing to do with him after he had dis- 
graced the family? I am older now, 
and I feel—different.” 

“You have done no wrong, honey,” 
said Ellen soothingly. “If there has 
been wrong done, then I am the one 
to blame. I would not wrong my mis- 
tress for all the world could hold. 
You know that, Ralph, don’t you? Is 
it wronging her to do what I can for 
her nearest of kin—her own flesh and 
blood—unbeknowest to her?” 


{To Be Continued.] 


Trapping the Sly Fox 
BY ENTHUSIAST 
Many men are successful trappers of 
the fox, A far greater number would 
like to be, “The successful trapper has 
only become so after much study of 





























Surely for such abuse 
life was never meant. 


the nature and habits of this illus- 
trious animal. Often the most ex- 
perienced trappers, with all their arts 
and ingenuity, fail to capture some 
particularly shrewd old red. It seems 
hardly worth while for an inexpe- 
rienced one to .even try. To my 
mind it is vastly more enjoyable and 
sportsmanlike to pursue them with 
dog and gun. 

Foxes are more numerous than 
most people imagine. Keeping out of 
sight is part of their everyday life, 
and most of their wide ranging is done 
at night. They have their regular 
rounds, which they make every night, 
or every other night, traveling much 
on highest ground, and like deer have 
crossings in the low country. On most 
of our hills there are old wood roads. 
Foxes travel much in these roads, 
leaving them occasionally to visit some 
favorite hunting spot. They like 
freshly killed meat best, but hunger 
will cause tainted meat or insects to 
be acceptable. In the same way foxes 
will eat sweet apples, wild cherries 
and berries. 

When making a set for foxes one 
must keep in mind these facts, One 
must find where foxes are traveling. 
You may possibly catch a fox in any 
place, but your chances of doing s0 
are not good, There must be nothing 
left about the place that will arouse 


his suspicions, either by sight or scent. 
One should not break sticks, stir up 
the surface, or leave any fresh sigs 
of any k All such must be re- 
moved, the trap must be clean and 
free from odor, and the trap covering 
should be so much like the rest of thw 
surface that it will look as if nature 
caused it to be there. . Wear clean 
gloves while handling things and 
handle as few things as possible. 
Even with greatest care it will re- 
quire some time before all scent is 
killed, perhaps not until a good rain 
falls. It is best to set the traps in 
the morning. The fox may not pass 
the place before the second night and 
things will be settled some by that 
time. Water sets do not require s0 
much care as blind sets along trails. 
One can wade up to the place select- 
ed, and do all the work of setting 
without touching anything on the 
bank, Of course water gives off no 
scent. There are slightly different 
ways of making these sets, but tne 
general way is to place a stone some 
18 inches from the shore to place the 
bait on, Select a mossy stone and 
handle the part below water only. It 
should project an inch or so above 
water line. Another way fully as good 
and less trouble is to push a sharp 
stick into bait and set it up so bait 
rests on the water and appears to 
float. A whole bird or fish should be 
the bait if floated. Number 2 traps 
are best for water sets. Long springs 
do not cover well, and as will be seen, 
the jump traps are needed for their 
larger pan and high catching features. 


~ Bend the crossbar in a little so pen 


will be level when trap is set. Set 
hard and place between shore and 
bait so pan is just below water (one- 
fourth inch.) ; 
Cover all except pan with water 
soaked leaves. If none are there, and 
are brought from elsewhere, put a few 
around so there won't be just one 


























That's the kind of boy to 
make the world content. 


patch of leaves to show. A little 
gtravel will keep them in place. Put 
a sod of soft, springy moss on pan to 
cover it completely and not more than 
one inch deep. The fox will step on 
this to reach tre bait without wetting 
his feet. A two-pronged iron drag is 
better than staking down, You can 
make this of one-fourth inch round 
iron or wire. The bail of an old gal- 
vanized pail or iron kettle will do. Use 
a piece about eighteen inches long. 
Rend in center, making it doubl-. 
Form a small ring where bent. Bend 
back three inches of the ends, one 
each way, and at right angles with 
the small ring or loop at top end. This 
lets the ring of chain lie flat with the 
hooks. An A shape for the hooks is 
better than a rounded shape. After 
the drag is on the chain a small wire 
can be wound .around the shank cf 
the grapple. 

Blind sets in runways, if properly 
made, are one of the surest ways of 
fooling the sly old fellows, They are 
bad sets for dogs. Find an old road 
or path that foxes are using and ma‘-e 
the ‘set in a narrow place on the tra’‘l. 
Tf one can find a narrow place where 
the fox has to jump over a pole or 
dead limb it is best of all places, Set 
on down hill side about two feet from 
pole. Dig a hole just a bit larger 
than the trap when set. Make it deep 


enough to hola trap, chain and dr ¢ 
with the pan coming slightly. below 
surface of ground. Ali this dirt muct 
be put on something. A piece of table 
cilcloth is a good and handy thing tu 
carry for this purpose. Line hole with 
dry leaves, place trap in hole, jaws in 
line with path. Sift fine, dry soil 
around outside of jaws and over 
springs. Now cover whole trap with a 
single thickness of large flat leaves and 
stick a few pegs in between jaws and 
pan to keep leaves from sagging, Then 
sift on a thin layer of fine dirt over 
whole set, Scatter leaves or grass, 
whichever the rest of surface consists 
of, over all loose dirt and try to make 
it look natural and undisturbed, Con- 
tinue along trail when set is finished. 
Setting on Elevations . 

Don’t get impatient for a catch, If 
you feel sure the trap is in a good 
place leave it there several weeks un- 
less the snows'come and spoil the set. 

Occasionally a calf or sheep head 
and entrails can be had when slaugh- 
tering has been done. The young 
farmer trapper is sure to say: “Here 
is a whole lot of good fox bait all at 
once,” Probably the best way to 
utilize this sort of bait is by the meth- 
od known as the mound :et. This is 
really a snow set to be made just be- 


fore a light snow falls. The trouble 
is it may not snow just when you 
have the calf head, and you may not 
feel like killing a calf when it does 
snow. Of course, other bait can be 
used if you can tell when and what 
depth the snow will be. However, 


having a hard or any such bait in the 
season for fox trapping it can be used 
to good advantage, and if a light snow 
kindly falls on the set so much the 
better, Go soon to some place known 
to be frequented by foxes, Select a 
place having one or two mounds or 
bogs and no other high places or rocks 
near. The mounds should be one or 
two feet high, and if there are two of 
them about twenty feet apart set 
traps in the highest points on these 
mounds, 

You must use extreme care in mak- 
ing this set, Line the hole for the 
trap with a flat piece of tin or thin 
wood . Pat down of cat-tails or cotton 
under pan and over jaws. Sift in, 
thoroughly dry and fine, dirt from an 
anthill to fill hole even with surface, 
Now finish with crass or whatever is 
on the mound. Soft moss is good for 
a top finish. Wait a couple of day to 
let the scent pass away and then place 
the bait some ten feet from the trapa 
Walk on beyond traps and after that 
keep away, going only close enough 
to see if the traps have been sprung. 


Games for Winter Parties 
MAGDALENE MERRITT 


The two games described are excel- 
lent ones to try at some Good Time 
party this winter. 

Who Calls 


This game is played by the whole 
room. One person is selected as the 
“lost child,” and goes out to be blind- 
folded, while the others change places. 
The “lost child” then comes in and 
someone calls his or her name in a 
natural tone, she must find the caller, 
and guess who it is, but if she names 
the wrong person after three times 
trying, she must play over again, This 
game is lots of fun, for it is really sur- 
prising how just blindfolding a person 
causes them to lose sense of position 
and sound. As they feel all over the 
caller in an effort to find some distin- 
guishing feature, the caller, who acts 
in pantomime to mislead the lost 
child, of course not speaking, usually 
manages to get off some amusing 
stunts. If he is named correctly he 
becomes the lost child. 

Your Fortune 

The fortune teller and assistant go 
in an empty room. The assistant then 
announces to the party that the great 
Indian Princess will tell your fortune 
for a dime or a toothpick. Someone 
goes in, then one after another are in- 
vited, but as none return, and shouts 
of merriment issue from behind the 
closed door, the interest of the unin- 
itiated is aroused to the highest point. 
The fortune teller hands the seeker 
after knowledge a handful of tooth- 
picks and tells him to “get down on 
his hands and knees” and place them 
in line. And here is where the sport 
begins, for one and all require the 
reason why they must take that atti- 
tude, and not infrequently one ag 
if he must place the picks with his 
nose or teeth since he must be on his 
“hands and knees.” He is told to go 
on and use his hands. Most fantastic 
barnyards, dooryards, pens and fences 
are constructed from those picks. The 
inquirer evidently thinking the greater 
care bestowed in placing the picks will 
insure him a more favorable fortune. 





When they are placed to his satisfac-. 


tion he is told to arise. The fortune 
teller then looking him squarely in 
the eye, and pointing to the picks 
says: “Your. past was to place those 
toothpicks—your future fortune ts to 
pick them up.” The expression on the 
face of the enlightened seeker can 
better be imagined than described. 
They scramble them up and wait with 
keen enjoyment for the next one. Of 
course only one must be admitted at 
a time. ; : 
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= Tale of a Woman Who Learned That There Might Be-a Woree Variety of Husband Than a Shitlos One 
By Rose D.. Nealley 


Morse house stood on the 

+ eminence of @ sun-kissed hill.In 

the distance on either side other 

r blue against the hori- 

the sunshine or lay 

di in the shadows as the case might 
he. nt ig as today, a mist rolled 
from the valley aud eurtained 

bse other hills from view. The mist 
Detokened rain; and Phebe Morse gaz- 
ing past the Scarlet geraniums that 
»brightened her sitting room window, 
oted anxiously the gathering clouds. 
“Ite goin’ to rain,’’ she muttered, 
me ain't mended the roof yet. 

leak ‘grows bigger an’ bigger. I 

- eS we'll. be lit’'rally drownded out 


2 She: turned: to ier ‘Sewing for a few 

> minutes, then again: she scanned the 
>» horizon. The mist.was growing thick- 
+ er, the clouds heavier; even the Valley 
_ had. disappeared trom view. Indis- 

= tinctly at first, the figure of an old 

~ man took shape and finally emerged 

ZB joys the mist. He ascended the hill 

; ely and turning into the door- 

f » paused to caress a sleek old cat 

. meh sat in comfortable, solitude, on 
doorstep, Then he entered thie 

nag boeing i —_ appeared in the sit- 


song bo 

a wal nee, ” he greeted his wife 
ob “how goes it?’ 
hon firmly-set mouth did not re- 

She answered with apparent ir- 
“It's goin’ to rain.” 

what of: it?’’. he returned 
4 | ain't to blame, be I? Be- 


n 

e need somethin’ else, too.” 
Well what?’ 

~ “You know well enough what I 

“mean. You ain’t mended the roof 


But Alonzo Morse looked only 
, slightly crest- ay a clean forgot, 
Phebe! Honest, I di 
“T should think I had reminded you 
times enough.” 
'° Well, now, Phebe, be reasonable, 
Its jest like. this. When it rains I 
> can’t go out in the wet to mend it, 
‘and when it don’t rain, it don’t need 
mendin’.”’ 
But Phebe refused to be placated by 
any facetiousness on her husband’s 


rt. 

4. gm ain’t rained. for more’n three 
eeks,”’ she reminded him, ‘an’ you" ve 

« he time enough to ‘tend to it.’ 
folded up her work as she spoke 
and. going into the kitchen began prep- 
* arations for supper. She was consid- 
\ erably hindered in her. work by six 
kittens of playful dispositon that were 
running about and constantly getting 
under foct. She had requested her 
husband to drown. them while they 
were yet in the blind stage, but he 
had, as usual, deferred the unpleasant 
task until the. kittens had developed 
such attractive and cuddlesome quali- 
ties that he hadn’t the heart to end 
’ their innocent careers, Phebe sput- 
~~. tered to herself. as she tossed first one 
oe” another on the toe of her 


The Morse Home 
- The kitchen was a marvel of shining 
‘eleanliness. The walls were freshly 
. ered, the tin teakettle shone like 
ver, the stove was nicely polished, 
j the kitehen table with. its; snowy 
“¢eloth and-wholesome. food looked 
enough to her hungry hus- 


‘ ‘in 
*» relevance, 


certainly. be a master-g00d, 
eatik. 4 Peres he complimented, her. 


“There's nobody 1 KBOw. of. that. can.- 
“such 


yours,” 
not. in ferent, to. her 
‘tion of her Codking. 
into, a athe 


* wash the 

while’ her ts washed. of 

“stock, and her grievances were 

"tor a few hours, She even 

in while. she. sat 

big kerosene 

iddle of the 
atterin 

ember i the eak en 
place a pa 

a tore ty catch the water. 

. ring peacefully 


: up. oe rivulet: of water that 
{ety ora “across the sitting 
om rpet, and having placed the 
i in. the he right position to catch the 
ar from. the sent she again retired 
4d. Twice during the night she 
yi and ‘emptied the pail while her 
slept on tranquilly as before. 
mornin the Page nee Sag wt 
on the poplar in front 

he hou looked an The Be had been 
The flower cups 


“o1 Sl the ola fir tree 
@iamonds. and 


seemed 


t : Morse 


farm. Phebe was not indifferent to the 
beauty of the scene as she gave the 
chickens their breakfast in the barn- 
yard. But such a barnyard! It was 
strewn With cart. wheels, tumbled- 
down carts, an old hayrack, broken 
tools and odds and ends of every de- 
scription, There was not a day of her 
life but Phebe was reminded of the 
fact that she had married a shiftless 
man, although he had proved an af- 
fectionate husband, a tender father_to 
her children, and honest and kind as 
he as good-natured. 

“I..ain't been strict enough. with 
him,” she told herself. “I should have 
put my foot down hard at the begin- 
ning.” 

A Roof or No Wife 

To atone for. her delinquency in this 
respect she determined to “put her 
foot down hard,” now, even though 


“it was late in life to begin a man’s 


education, 

At the 
ished him: 
today.” 

He looked up in surprise. 
Phebe, it’s too wet up there!” 

“It'll soon dry off.’ 

“I. know, but I’ve got to go over to 
Jim Stebbins’ by and by.’ 

“Let. Jim. Stebbins wait an’ fix that 
roof.” Phebe’s tone was commanding. 

“Now Phebe, be reasonable. -.I'll fix 
it tomorrer. Honest, I will.’”’ 

Phebe smiled scornfully. ““‘Tomorrer 
—always tomorrer. Let me tell you, 
*"Lonzo Morse, I’ve made up my mind 
to one thing. Either things have got 
to be shipshape around here, or I am 
goin’ to leave.” 

“Goin’ to leave! Goodness, Phebe! 
Where do you expect.to go to?’ 

*‘Never mind where I’m goin’ to. I’m 
goin’; that’s settled, unless things is 
different. I'll give you jest one week 
to get that roof mended, a new floor 
laid in the kitchen so’s I won’t break 
my neck by ketchin’ my foot in one o’ 
them holes, and the barnyard cleaned 
up. Them three things for a starter. 
If they ain’t done at the end of the 
week you'll have to get somebody be- 
sides me to do your cookin’.” 

“Why, Phebe, how-you talk!’’ 

“I mean it,” returned Phebe, 

But Phebe’s threats had 


breakfast table she admon- 
“You nmrust mend the roof 


‘ W hy, 


seldom 


holes in your floor,” was the curt 


reply, 

“O, Phebet I'm-so sorry!” 

“That don’t mend worn-out. fleors 
hor sprained ankles,’ she snapped. 

In the days that followed Alonzo 
proved himself. the most attentive of 
nurses. No woman could have teen 
more tender or @fiicient. Phebe could 
ngt step. on her foot for several days, 
Meanwhile a carpenter. with hammer 
and saw was laying a new kitchen 
floor. The sound was music to her 
ears, and more efficacious than oint- 
ment to the wounded ankle. “No great 
loss without some small gain,’ said 
Phebe to herself. “A sprained ankle 
meant a new-kitchen floor. I guess I’ve 
— him started on the right road at 
as Sz 

By the end of the week she could 
hobble about with the sprained ankle. 
“Tl resign in your favor in the cookin’ 
department,” said her ~-husband, de- 


lighted to have her about once more, 
Her reply was plainly irrelevant. 

“Have you mended the roof yet?” 

You Know. Ff ain’t 


“Why, Phebe! 
had no time.” 

“My week’s up tomorrer.” 

What week?”’. Then remembering 
her threat, he-added: “Good land! 
You must give a feller time.” 

Phebe hobbled to the door and 
glanced at-the barnyard. “The barn- 
yard ain’t cleaned up either,’ she 
went on. 

“What a hustler. you be, Phebe,” he 
grinned. “You keep a man humpin’ 
all the time,” — 

The next day nothing. more was said 
about the roof or the barflyard. On 
the seccnd morning Alonzo remem- 
bered that he was out of “feed’’ and 
must go to town. “I shan’t be back 
until dark,” he told his wife. “You'd 
better favor that foot today and keep 
off from it. What do you want me to 
bring you from town?” 

*“Nothin’.” 

*Nothin’ ? 
peppermints dny way, 
master fond of “em. = 

“I shan’t want ’em,’ 
curtly. 

After her husband had driven off 
she threw a shawl over her head and 
hobbled down the road to the nearest 
neighbor’s, Samuel Scott’s. She en- 


T’ll bring you a box 0’ 
I know you’ve 


said Phebe 














“Ms winter, yet there is no sound along«the air, 
The-snow has fallen all around, -how fair, how fair.” 


been carried out: “Wimmin have te 
talk,” he. said to himself as he -drove 
up the road toward Jim Stebbing’. 

It was supper. time when~ he re- 
turned home, but thére was no light in 
the window. ‘The kitchen-was empty, 
and there was no sign of supper. on 
the table. There was a fire in the 
stove, but the empty. kettle stood in 
the kitchen sink. 

A sudden fear shot through his 
heart. He remembered that. Phebe 
had threatened to leave>- him. “But 
not for a week—not for a week,” ‘he 
repeated to himself. 

“Phebe,” he called 
voice. 

A feeble response came from the sit- 
ting room through the closed door, 
“That you, *"Lonzo? I thought you'd 
never come. I’ve sprained my ankle.” 

He was beside the couch in a mo- 
mént.: “How'd you sprain it, Phebe?” 

% ht my foot in ene oO them 


in a terrified 


—_——— ed Aon eat sae ak 
Bae 3 E on 


countered Mr Seott on the doorstep, 

“Be you _very -busy. today?” she 
asked him. ; 

“Well, no—not so very,” he respond- 
ed.. “What's up?’ 

“I'd like to have you drive. me tothe 
depot if you can spare the time. 
*aonzo’s: gone to town and I want to 
go over to. Elizada’s.” 

Elzada lived about a mile beyond 


‘the next. village, It was two miles from 


the Morse. place to the station. Phebe 
knew she could find someone at Wiley 
Village to carry her to her daughter’s. 

“Bizdda ain’t sick, is she?” tnquired 
Mr Scott. 

“No, but I find I’ve got to see her 
about something, so it come to me as 
long ’s *“Lonzo’s gone for the day I 
could take the time to go over if I 
eould find someone to drive me to the 
depot.” 

“Sure! I'll drive oe 
Mr Scott. ‘How soon * 


‘ oe id eS 


i yorker I've. 


“In about an hour,” said Phebe. 

Blzada from her kitchen window 
saw the “depot wagon” turning into 
her dooryard. about noon... “Lang 
alive!’ she ejaculated, as she saw the 
straight black figure dismounting. ‘j¢ 
there ain’t._ mother! What on earth’s 
bappened, I wonder!” 

Phebe calmly greeted her daughter 
and deposited her wraps on the Spare 
room bed before she-made any expla. 
nation. of her unexpected appearance, 

“I’ve come to stay awhile, Elza da,” 
she announced when she had seateg 
herself in the big rocking chair-in thg 
sitting room, “I’ve left your father.” 

“Left father?” Elzada stared in une 
pig tia ge astonishment. ‘‘Moth, 
what are you. talking about?” 

Phebe went on as if she had not 
been interrupted. ‘I'm tired of being 
rained on through 
spraining my ankles with the holes in 
the floors, and trying to do my work 


witha. little million of cats alway,’ 


that oughter have beey 
I'm tired of.a clut: 


under. foot, 
drowned long.ago. 


ter in the yard and of nag, nag, nag.) 


ging, to get anything done; Pm goir 
to stay Here till your father comes to 
jen senses and gets things straightened 
oul rs 

“Poor father!’ said Bizada. 
could you leave him like that? 
know he don’t mean any harm.” 

“Now. don't you fret, Elzada, I left 
a lot of stuff cooked up so he needn't 
go hungry; an’ I wrote on a piece of 
paper and left it on the kitchen table 
that I was comin’ over here an’ he 
needn't come after me till he’d mended 
the roof.and cleared up the barnyard. 
I gave him plenty-of warnin’ before I 
come away what would happen if he 
didn’t get those things done, but he 
thought ’twas jest talk. Now I'll take 
my things out o’ the suitcase so they 
won’t get wrinkled an’ then_I’ll help 
you get dinner onto the table.” 


“How 


Going to Elzada’s 


The next day a rainstorm set in and 
it rained steadily for three days, ‘‘No 
chance for ’Lonzo to-fix the roof,” 
thought Phebe. 

Bizada was up early, every morning 
and worked steadily all day long. Her 
husbarnd owned a big farm and there 
was a great deal of work to be done, 
both inside the house and out, Elzada 
could get no help, and consequently 
she had all the housework to do her- 
self. She took care of the milk dishes, 
made butter, cooked for the hired 
men, washed, ironed and scfubbed 
from morning till night. Her hands 
were red and work-worn; her .com- 
plexion. faded, her hair graying. 

“What makes you work s0, Elza- 
da?” queried her mother one day. 
“You and John have got enough ahead 
to take care of you and you’ve nary 
chick nor child to provide for. Why 
not live easier and take comfort?” 

“You know, -mother, I can’t get help 
cut here in the country.” 

“Well, but cut. down your stock; 
send-your milk to the creamery; don’t 
make butter.” 

“John thinks there’s no- butter like 
mine. He won't eat anyone’s else 
And he’s proud of his stock and his 


“-big farm. But all the hard work comes 


on me. He don’t realize it. I don't 
like-to complain, for John is a good 
ausband and he loves me, but.O; moth. 
er! You know how I was brought up.” 

Phebe nodded, She remembered 
how Elzada. had. been sent.to play 

hen most.girls were put to .washing 


_ dishes. and making. beds. She-had al- 


ways: followed. her. father. about like 
a pét kitten. She had been her father’s 
ehum. “‘Pap’s little girl,’ fie had called 
her, and the name had clung. to her 
unt she.had: hecome.a young: woman 
and. had .been..courted by the most 
promising young man in the neighbor- 
hood; -°for John Stearns was. called 
“forehanded’’ by the community and 
spoken of as a hustler. 

Phebe had been glad that John was 
a hustler. “Elzada won’t have to live 
under a leaky roof and crumbling cei! 
ing,’ thought.her mother.. ‘‘I’d neve 
give my consent to her marrying 
shiftiess man.” 

But now. Phebe looked at Elzad 
and sighed, -Elzada’s blue eyes used 
to have a twinkle of fun in them, but 
they were sober eyes now and the blu 
in them .was clouded. The bron 


lights -had departed from her browl 


hair which looked tusterless and ut 
caredefor. One couldn’t stop to iv 
it-a hundred strokes with the brush & 
one had to get up before daylight if 
the morning and cook a hearty break 
fast for hired men. 

Bizata hadn’t eried fora long tim 
but beers shé knew it she found h 
head on her mother’s shoulder a! 
she was sobbing. 

Phebe stroked her hair. “Thef 
don’t ery. We all have our trou 
P’raps mine ain’t any worse than 0 
er folks’. You were petted a good 
when you were a child, . Blzada. 
know you were alwa ays—" 3 

“Pap’s little girl.” finished * Elys 
laughing through her sobs. et 

never forgotten ty nd > 
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know but you're right, Elza 
T’ve been kinder stiff in my notions 
som ° 

Phebe’s rather stern but faded eyes 
wore a softened expression. ‘Your 
father was always tender. I ¢ 

"raps, Elzada, I've been a little teo 

We can’t change our natures so 
easy. I was born ‘pizen neat’ and he 
was born—the other way. [If dunno 
but it’s best to compromise.” 

“I think that’s best, too,” returned 
Elzada lifting her head and smiling at 
her mother. f think if I should tell 
John just how I feel, too, he would 
compromise, He’d let the butter go— 
ma, . and not keep so many cows, 
an 4 

“What time does that forenoon train 





.g0 tomorrer, Elzada?’’ interrupted her 


mother. 

“Never mind the train, mother,” El- 
zada replied. “I’ve been thinkin’. The 
men will be down to the woodlot to 
work tomorrow. They'll take their 
dinners with them and I’)! ask John 
to let me have old Nell and F’ll drive 
you home. It .will do me heaps of 


good. 
The Return 


Phebe beamed at her daughter. 
“You was always a master-hand at 
plannin’, Elzada, We'll start early so’s 
to get home in season for dinner.” 

The next day mother and daughter 
driving over the country roads were 
impressed with the glory of the spring 
morning. They sniffed the fragrant 
air with delight. The earth, moist 
after the heavy rain. gave forth that 
delicious odor that comes only with the 
spring. The willows were aglow with 
a golden haze. Bubbling rivulets ran 
in the ditches on either side of the 
road. The heavy hoofs of the old horse 
sank with rythmical regularity into 
the soft, muddy-road. Elzada’s eyes 
were brightening, a soft pink began to 
tinge her pale cheeks. “I guess fath- 


‘er "ll be surprised to see us,” she 


laughed. 

Phebe’s eyes were bright, too, and 
she also laughed happily. 

When they came in sight of home, 
they found that spring had thrown a 
glamour too over the weather-beaten 
old place. It looked picturesque in 
the golden light. The trees hid many 
an unsightly spot. The vivid green of 
the lilacs covered the crumbling clap- 
boards and concealed the broken front 
doorsteps. 

A sweeping glance disclosed a tidy 
barnyard. No trace of discarded rack, 
bréken plow, or useless farm tool of 
any kind blotted the neatness of the 
inclosure, 

“He’s cleaned up the yard,” cried 
Phebe in exultation. . 

“Don't it look nice?” smiled Elzada 
admiringly. 

Phebe clutched Elzada’s arm and 
gasped, “Look, Elzada! If there isn’t 
your father mendin’ the roof!” 

And sure enough; high above the 
lilacs, limned against the sky like a 
madonna with feet upon the clouds 
stood “Alonzo Morse. The thick green 
hid the ladder that supported him. 
His back was. toward the approaching 
cafriage and the steady swing of the 
hammer, together with his absorption 
in his task, had kept him from ob- 
serving the arrival of his wife and 
daughter. 

“I’m afraid he'll fall,” faltered 
Phebe. “Be careful not to startle him, 
so’s he'll turn sudden.” 

She descended from the carriage as 
she spoke and walked noiselessly to 
the foot of the ladder. “Father,” she 
called quietly. He didn’t hear her at 
first and called again. 

“Ha? What's that?” he shouted, 
and then: looking down and seeing his 
wife below with upturned face full of 
affectionate greeting, he dropped the 
hammer and begen to descend. 

“Phebe,” he said. “It was good of 
you to come. I’'a—T’d got it most done 
—the barnyard cleaned up and. the 
roof’d be done today, an’—an’—I was 
goin’ after you tomorrer. I’ve worked 
every minute. If it hadn’t been for 
the rain—” ‘ 

But Phebe was crying: “Don’t fath- 
er. It’s all right. T don’t care wheth- 
er the roof is mended or not, or any- 
thing. She had her arms around 
neck and kissed him tenderly. “See 
who I’ve got with me,” she whispered. 

Alonzo turned and saw Elzada. His 
face was beaming with a joy he had 
not known since Elzada’s marriage. 
He held out both armsto her. “Pap’s 
little girl,” he said, as he took her in- 
to his embrace. 





To me the most interesting feature 
of the American Agricuiturist is the 
home and household department. 
Each week it improves, and I eagerly 
read its columns and never yet have 

good advice and new 
they “hit home” 


rect our errorrs and make 

wives and mothers. Better mothers 
mean. better homes.—[Mrs R. Harry 
Wiltson, Kent Co, 


6013—Ladies’ Dress 

choice of two styles of collar. Serge, 
cashmere, chevoit, mixed goods or 
stripes are available, and the collar 
is made of silk, satin or moire. The 
pattern, No 6013, is cut in sizes 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Medium size 
will require 4% yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial and % yard of 24-inch satin. 
Width of lower edge is 2% yards. 


An Excellent Model 


These drawers are dart fitted at the 
front and shirred at the back. They 
may be made either of muslin or 











1062—Ladies’ Open Drawers 


longcloth. The pattern, 1062, is cut in 
sizes 20 to 36 inches waist measure. 
Medium size requires 2% yards of 36- 
inch goods, 4% yards of insertion, and 
2% yards of edging, 
For the Small Woman 

In. this model is given a handsome 
dress for the miss and small woman. 
The garment has a vest, and this with 
the sailor collar and  turned-back 
cuffs, is fashioned of contrasting ma- 
terial. The skirt is a_ three-gored 
model with in insert of fabric match- 











Jommy Truckfarm: ‘Say, Ma, I'm 
awful glad you’re done r wash. 
I want a lunch to g with. 
Oh, what do you think—I was out 
lookin’ at the chickens and that 
city girl pointed to a chicken and 


ast me if it laid an egg what would’ 


I do with it. I sez ‘I'd send it to 
a museum. That Mr prs aed 
rooster.’ Ain’t you glad you he 

about Fels-Na Soap and can 
get your work done so soon?”’ (ia 


Anty Drudge: ‘It looks to me like 
you're glad, too. Felg-Naptha is 
the friend ot every one. I alwa 
keep a box on hand so’s I'll 
sure to have enough.”’ 


The Fels-Nap- 
tha way is the best 
way and the easi- 
est way of doing 
all kinds of work. 


The Fels-Nap- 
tha way is the cool- 
water, no hard- 
rubbing, time-sav- 
ing way. For the 
weekly washing, 
for housecleaning, 
scouring greasy 
pots and pans, 
making china and 
glassware glisten, 
there is nothing so 
good as Fels-Nap- 
tha Soapin cool or 
lukewarm water. 


' Full directions on 
the red and green 
wrapper. 


Better buy it by the cartonor bow. 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 





$$$ 
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‘breeze swept in grate- 
} cooled her face and neck. 
» hg ig aa pornos, opened 
manner, and 

Se Ba ay an rv coma. 
hank God!” said Garrison, who 
“feared for her life, and he once 
‘applied his wetted handkerchief. 

yesvp to her gently: 

tive me, Dorothy—it’s all right 
hing’s all right,” but her 
accepted nothing of his mean- 


that 



























another five minutes, 


8, resprinkled her throat and 
and waved a folded paper to 
her the zephyr of air. When 
once more Opened her eyes she 
fairly well restored. She recov- 
her strength by a sheer exertion 
‘will and sat up, weakly, passing 
hand across her brow. 
“I must have fainted,” 
-' Bhe was very white. 
_ “You're all right now—the heat and 
1 excitement,” he answered re- 
uringly. ‘Don’t try to do any- 
@ but rest.” 
e looked at him with wide, half- 
tened eyes. Her fears had re- 
id with her awakened intelli- 


she said. 


- --“¥ou mustn’t stay,” she told him 
‘, fg a firmness he was not prepared 
expect. “Please go as soon as you 


“But—can I leave you 
You may need me,” he answered. 
there’ $ anything I can do—” 

“Nothing now. “Please don’t re- 


hx: n,’ she interrupted. “I shall go 
4 és: room at once.” 
eee ‘Garrison realized she was in no 


on for further questioning. 
"Whatsoever the status of the case or 
doubts, there was nothing more 
ble, with Dorothy in this present 

- ¢ondition, He knew she very much 


like this? 
“Tf 


desired to be alone. 
Piper when shall I see you? What 
I—" he started. 
: “Tt can’t tell. Please go,” she: in- 
“terrupted, and she sank back once 
i _ more on the cushions, looking at him 
: for a moment, and then avert- 
ieee her gaze. ‘Please don’t stay an- 
ér minute.” 
took his hat, said good-by, saw 
as to his duty. He knéw 
he loved her and wished to Te- 
; he knew he was under orders 
“must g0. Disturbed and with 


“3 at his hart, he took her hand 
one brief pressure. 
“Don't forget I’m your friend—and 


ector,”” he said. “Please don’t 


mee € took his hat, said good-by, saw 
her “lips frame a brief, half-audible 
Re Be then slipped from the room, to 
es ‘oid giving undue notice to the Rob- 
_ imsons, went silently down the stairs 
to the door, and let himself out in the 
A t. Aware, in a. dim sort of way, 


that a “shadow” was once more lurk- 


» ing on his trail, as he left the house, 
_ He was almost indifferent to the fel- 
low’s intrusion, so much more dis- 
turbing had been the climax of his 

,Wwith Dorothy. 
outcome of his announcement 
mTning her uncle’s death had 
ed Dorothy so instantaneously 
‘to leave him almost without hope. 
-blow had reacted on himself with 
ring force. He was sickened by 
‘abruptness with which the accus- 
' circumstances had culminated. 
_Yet, despite it all, he loved her 
than before—with a fierce, ag- 
e love that blindly urged him 
future protection and defense. 
is half-formed plan to visit the 
sr who had sold the cigars de- 
i from his mind, He wanted no 
m ‘facts or theories that pointed as 
"Many were pointing. . Indeed, he 
: not where he was going, or 
hat he meant to do; till at length a 
moon a window aroused him to a 
of things neglected. The sign 

| simply : 


BANE. SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


le entered the building, hired a box 
» vault and placed within it the 
he had carried. Then he re- 
ed Wicks. Instructions had 
_given to report, not only fully, 
mp He must make a.re- 
but what? He’ knew he could 
tell of the horrible tissue of facts 
pee ot the or that wound like a 
‘about the. girl he loved. He 
i far rather give up the case. 
once he gave it up, he knew that 

n alive could ever come again 
the damning evidence’in his 


S. On se ~ 
would say his work was incom- 
hat it looked like a natural 
that Scott. hed acted suspi- 
‘as indeed had—that he 
"more time anything but what 
6 sickening truth. 


us 
as a qweet of ear girl be- 
B inno- 
te. charm _ tha t 
' to move. 
ae followed | for 
YRS ake tO 


presently 

He was barely in time at 
the big insurance office, for. Wicks was 
preparing to leave. No less nervous, 
snappy, or pugnacious than before, 
the little sharp-faced man appeared 
more smiling than ever, and yet with 
an expression even more sardonic. 

“Well?” he said, as he ushered 
Garrison into a small, private room. 
“What have you to report?” 

“Nothing very much to report as 
yet,” said Garrison, slightly flushing 
at withholding the truth. “It looks 
very much as if the coroner’s verdict 
may have been correct—although 
Scott acts a little like a man so ab- 
sorbed in his inventions that he’d stop 
at nothing for money.” 

“Needs money, does he?” demanded 
Wicks. “He has admitted that?” 

“Yes,” said Garrison, “he speaks 50 
plainly of his need and makes such 
heartless and selfish references to the 
money he hopes to procure on this 
insurance policy that I hardly know 
what to make of his character.” 

“Capable of murder, is he?” 

“He’s fanatical about his 
tion and—he needs money.” 

“You don’t think him guilty?” an- 
nounced Mr Wicks, with rare: pene- 
tration. 

“There seems to be little or noth- 
ing against him as yet,” said Garrison. 
“There was nothing found on the 
body, so far as I have been able to 
learn, to indicate murder.” 

“If murder at all, how could it have 
been done,” demanded Mr Wicks. 

“Only by poison.” 

“H’m! You saw 
effects, of course. 
comprise ?” 

Interview with Wicks 

Garrison detailed the dead man’s 
possessions, as found at the coroner’s 
office. He neglected nothing, men- 
tioning the cigars as candidly as he 
did the few insignificant papers. 

“In what possible manner could the 
man have been poisoned?” demanded 
Wicks, rising, with his watch in his 
hand. “Was there anything to eat at 
his apartments—or to drink?” 

“Not that I can trace. The only 
clew that seems important so far is 
that Scott spent fifteen minutes in 
Hardy’s room, alone; on the night of 
his death.” 

“That’s something!” said Wicks, 
with the slightest possible show. of 
approval. “Put on-your hat and go 
uptown with me and tell me exactly 
all about it.” 

They left the office and proceeded 
to the subway. Garrison related the 
few facts that he had already briefly 
summarized. 

“Well,” said Wicks, as they neared 
the Grand Central station, where he 
meant to take avtrain. “Stick to the 
case till you-clean it up. That’s all.” 

Garrison, presently alone on the 
crowded. street, with no particular 
objective point in view, felt thor- 


inven- 


the dead man’s 
What did they 


ever discovered 
poisoned cigar at . Branchville, Me- 
chanically his hand sought his pocket, 
where the second charged weed had 
been placed. Then he started and 
searched his waistcoat wildly. The 
deadly cigar was gone! 

Unable for a moment to credit his 
senses, Garrison moved over against 
the wall of the building he was pass- 
ing and stood there, slowly, almost 
mechanically, searching his pockets 
once again, while his mind revolved 
about the lost cigar in an effort to 
understand its disappearance. He 
was wholly at a loss for a tenable 
theory till he thought of the fre- 
quency with which men are robbed 
of scarf-pins or similar trifles—and 
then a sickening possibility’ possessed 


him. 
The Trap 


One of the commonest devices that 
a woman employs in such a. petty 
theft is to faint on the breast of her 
victim. In such a pose she may 
readily extract some coveted article 
from either his tie or his pocket, with 
almost absolute certainty of avoiding 
detection. -It did not seem possible— 
and yet the fact remained that Doro- 
thy had fainted thus against him, and 
the poisoned cigar was gone. She 
had known of his visit to Branchville; 
his line of questions might have 
roused her suspicions; the cigar had 
been plainly in sight. He had seen 
her enact her role so perfectly, in the 
presence of her relatives, that he 
could not doubt her ability in any 
required direction. 

For a moment a powerful revulsion 
of feeling toward the girl, who was 
undeniably involved in some excep- 
tionally deep-laid plan, crept through- 
out his being. Not only does a man 
detest being used as a tool and played 
upon like any common dunce, but he 
also feels an utter chagrin at being 
baffled in his labors. Apparently he 
had played the fool, and also he had 
lost the vital evidence of Hardy’s poi- 
soning. 

The cigar, he later reflected, might 
easily have been stolen in the sub- 
way. A hundred men had crushed 
against him. Any one of them so 
inclined could have taken the weed 
at his pleasure. The thought was 
wholly disquieting, since if any man 
attempted to bite the cigar-end 
through, to smoke, he would pay a 
tragic penalty for his petty theft. 

This aspect of the affair, indeed, 
grew terrible the more he thought 
upon it. He almost felt he must run to 
the station, try to search out that par- 
ticular train, and cry for all to hear 
that the stolen cigar would be fatal— 
but the thought was a wild, unreason- 
ing- vagary; he was absolutely help- 
less in the case. 

He could not be certain that the 
weed had thus been extracted from 
his pocket. -It might in some manner 
have been lost. He did not know—he 
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There was nothing to be done at 
Branchville or -Hickwood at night, 
and but little, for the matter of. that, 
to bedone by day. Tomorrow would 
be ample time to return to that thea- 
ter of uncertainty. He longed for one 
thing only—another sight of Dorothy 
—enshrined within his heart. 

Reminded at last of the man who 
had followed on his trail, he pur- 
posely strolled. from the park and 
circled two blocks, by streets now 
almost deserted, and was reasonably 
certain he had shaken off pursuit. As 
a@ matter of fact, his “shadow” had 
Iost him in the subway, and now, hav- 
ing notified the Robinsons by tele- 
phone, was watching the house where 
he roomed. 

Garrison ate his dinner in a mood 
of ceaseless meditation concerning 
Dorothy. He was worried to. know 
what might have happened since his 
departure from her home. Half in- 
clined in one minute to go again to 
the house, in the next he was quite 
undecided. The thought of the tele- 
phone came like an _ inspiration. 
Unless the Robinsons should inter- 
fere, he might readily learn of her 
condition. 

At a drug store, near the restavu- 
rant, he found a quiet booth, far bet- 
ter suited to his needs than the noiser, 
more public boxes at the eating place 
he had qtitted. He closed himself 
inside the little cubby-hole, asked fo: 
the number, and waited. 

It seemed an interminable time till 
a faint “Hello!” came over the wire, 
and he fancied the voice was a man’s. 

“Hello! Is that Mrs.Fairfax?’ he 
asked. “I’d like to speak to Mrs 
Fairfax.” 

“Wait a minute, please. Who is it?” 
said a voice unmistakably masculine. 

“Mr Wallace,” said Garrison, by 
way of precaution. “She’ll under- 
stand.” 

“Hold the wire, please.” 

He held the receiver to his ear and 
waited again. At length came a 
softer, more musical greeting. It 
was Dorothy. His heart was-instantly 
leaping at the sound of hér ce. 

“Hello! Is that someo to. speak 
to me?” she said. “This is Mrs Fair- 
fax.” 


A Tryst in the Park 


“Yes,” answered Garrison. “This is 
Jerold. I felt I must find out about 
you—how you are. I’ve been dis- 
tressed at the way I was obliged to 
leave.” 

“Oh!” said the voice faintly. ‘I— 
I’m all right—thank you. I must see 
you—right away.” Her voice had 
sunk to a tone he could barely dis- 
tinguish. “Where are you now?” 

“Downtown,” said Garrison. ““Where 
shalt I meet you?” 

“T—hardly know,” came the barely 
audible reply. “Perhaps—at Central 
Park and Ninety-third street.” 

“T’ll start at once,” he assured her. 
“If you leave the house in fifteen min- 
utes we shall arrive about the same 
time. Try to avoid being fokhowed. 
Good-by.” 

He listened to hear her answer, but 
it did not come. He heard the dis- 
tant receiver clink against tts hook, 
and then the Connection was breken. 
He was happy, in a wild, lawless 
manner, as he left the place.and has- 
tened to the Elevated station. The 
prospect of meeting Dorothy once 
more in the warm, fragrant night, at 
a tryst like that of lovers, made his 
pulses surge and his heart quicken 
with excitement. All thought of her 
possible connection with the Branch- 
ville crime had fled. 

The train could not run fast enough 
to satisfy his hot impatience. He 
wished to be there beneath the trees 
when she should presently eome. He 
alighted at last at the Ninety-third 
Street station, and hastened to the 
park. When he came to-the appointed 
place, he found an entranee to the 
greenery near by. Within were peo- 
ple on every bench in sight. Then, 
while he waited, a few great drops of 
rian began to fall. The effeet was 
almost instantaneous. A dozen pairs 
of sweethearts, together with aS many 
more unmated stragglers, came scut- 
tling forth from unseen places, 
making a lively run for the nearest 
shelter. 

Garrison could not retreat. He did 
not mind the rain, except in so far as 
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might discourage Dorothy. But, 
thinking she might have gone inside 
the park, he walked there briskly, 
jooking for some solitary“figure that 
ghould by this time be In waiting. He 
seemed to be entirely alone. He 
thought she had not come—and per- 
naps in the rain she might not arrive 
lL 

pack toward the entrance he loi- 
tered. A ull in the -traffic of the 
street had made the place singularly 
still. He could hear the raindrops 
peating on the leaves. Then they 
ceased aS abruptly as they had com- 
menced. He turned once more down 
the dimly lighted path. His heart 
gave 2 quick, joyous leap. Near a 
bench was a figure—the figure of a 
woman whose grace, he fancied, was 
familiar. 

Her back was apparently turned as 
he drew. near, He was about to 
whistle, if only to warn her of his 
coming, When the shrubbery just 
ghead and beside the path was ab- 
ruptly parted and a man with a short, 
wrapped club in his hand sprang 
forth and struck him viciously over 
the head. He was falling, dimly con- 
scious of a horrible blur of lights in 
nis eyes, @S helplessly as if he had 
peen made of paper. A second blow, 
pefore he crumpled on the pavement, 
plotted out the last remaining vestige 
of emotion. He lay there in a limp, 
awkward heap. 

The female figure had turned, and 
now came striding ‘to the place with 





a step too long for a woman. There 
was no word spoken. Together the 
two lifted Garrison’s unconscious 


form, carried it quickly to the shrub- 
pery, fumbled about it for a_minute 
or two struck a match that was 
shielded from the view of any pos- 
sible passer-by, and then, still in 
silnce,- hastily quitted the park and 
yanished in one of the. glistening side 
streets, where the rain was reflecting 
the lamps. 
A Package of Death 

The rain in his face, and the brisk 
puff of newly washed ozone in his 
heavily. moving lungs, aroused Garri- 
son’s struggling consciousness by slow 
degrees. It was fully half an hour be- 
fore he was sufficiently aroused to roll 
to an upright position and pass his 
hand before his eyes. He was sick and 
weak. He could not recall what had 
happened. 

He was all but soaked by the rain, 
despite the fact that a tree with dense 
foliage was spread above him, and he 
had lain beneath protecting shrubber- 
ies, Slowly the numbness seemed to 
pass from his brain, like the mist 
from the surface of a lake. He remem- 


He was stupidly aware that he was 
sit on something unconrfortable— 
a l@mp, perhaps a stone—but he did 
not move. He was waiting for his 
brain to clear. When at itength he 
hoisted his heavy weight upon his 
knees, and then staggered drunkenly 
to feet, to blunder toward a tree and 
support himself by his trunk, his nor- 
mal circulation began to be restored, 
and pain assailed his skull, 

He leaned for some time against the 
tree, gathering up the threads of the 
tangle. *It all came back, distinct and 
sharp at last, and, with memory, his 
strength was returning. He felt of his 
head, on which his hat was jammed. 
The bone and the muscles at the base 
of the skull were sore and sensitive, 
but the hurt had not gone deep. He 
felt incapable of thinking it out—the 
reasons, and all that it meant. He 
wondered if his attacker had thought 
to leave him dead. 

Mechanically his hands sought out 
his pockets. He found his watch and 
pocketbook in place. Some weight 
seemed dragging at his coat. When his 
hand went slowly to the place, he 
found the lump on which he had been 
lying. He pulled it out—a cold, cylin- 
drical affair, of metal, with a thick 
cord hanging from its end, Then . 
chill crept all the distance down his 
spine. 

The thing was a bomb! 

Cold perspiration and a sense of 
horror came upon him together. An 
underlying current of thought, feebly 
left unfocused in his brain—a thought 
of himself as a victim, lured to the 
park for this deed—became as sting- 
ing as a blow on the cheek. The cord 
on this metal engine of destruction 
was a fuse. The rain had drenched it 
and quenched its spark of fire, 
duubtless at some break in the 
fiber, since fuse is supposed- 
ly waterproof. Nothing but the 
thunderstorm had availed to save 
his life. He had walked into a trap, 
like a trusting animal, and chance 
alone had intervened to bring him 
forth alive. 

His brain by now was thoroughly ac- 
tive. Reactionary energy: rushed in 
upon him to sharpen all his faculties. 
There was nothing left of the joyous 
throbbing in his veins which thoughts 
of his tryst with Dorothy had engen- 
dered. He felt like the wrathful dupe 
of a woman's wiles, for it seemed as 
plain as soot on snow that Dorothy, 
fearing the consequences of his recent 
discoveries in the Hardy case, had 
made this park appointment only with 
this treacherous intent. 


her guilt. Her toice on the telephone 
had been weak and falterinr. She had 
chosen the park as their meeting 
place, as the only available spot for 
such a deed. And then—then 


{To Be Continued.] 








Yankee Nonchalance 


An American was traveling in a 
first-class compartment on an English 
train, and to make himself comfort- 
able had put his feet up on the oppo- 
site seat and lit a cigar. There were 
two other passengers there and one 
spoke abruptly: “Excuse me, sir, I 
object to smoking."’ The cool Yankee 


took no notice of this or of other | 


urgent and less polite requests, until 
the irate massenger exclaimed, “‘Con- 
found your Yankee impudence, if you 
don’t put out that cigar I'll have you 
turned out at the next station.” 
Even this outburst had no effect. So 
at the next station the guard was 
called to remove the offender. This 
was really too much for the Yank, 
who drawled without changing his 
position: “I say, guard, I guess you 
had better examine that man’s ticket. 
It’s third class.” The ticket proved 
to be a third, so the gentleman was 
put out. When the train had started. 
the other passenger, who had been 
silent, said: “Pardon me, but how did 
you know that ticket was a third?” 
“Well,” said the Yankee, “I+ guess I 
saw it sticking out of his pocket, and 
I calculate it was the same color as 
my own.” 


I asked a maid in fair Bordeaux 

To marry me. I loved her seaux. 

Ah, me! it-was a crushing bleaux 
When she replied, “You booby, neaux.” 


So then I journeyed to Cologne 

To wed a girl I long had knogne 
When I got there my bird had flogne, 
And I, alas! am still alogne. 


So now I linger in Marseilles, 

With cheerfulness that never feilles— 
Hoping that soon some favoring geilles 
Will put new wind into my seilles. 


An Indian—a civilized Sioux— 
Fell in loVe with a white girl named 
Prioux, ° 
But she shook her fair head 
When he asked her to wead, 
And informed him it never would dioux. 


“I wish,” moaned the civilized Sioux, 
“That I had never gazed upon yioux— 
It is breaking my heart, 
Since from you I must peart.” 
Then he left the house wailing “Bioux- 
hiovx!” 
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